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ARTICLE  I. 

A  SKETCH  OF  THE  EARLY  HISTORY  OF  THE 
DOGMA  OF  THE  VIRGIN  BIRTH. 

15Y  HORACE  MARION  RAMSEY,  M.A.,  IJ.D., 

1‘ORTLAND,  OREGON. 

This  paper  and  the  scope  of  its  treatment  are  due  to  a 
casual  reading  of  two  chapters  of  a  book  published  by  Apple- 
ton  and  Company  in  1913,  “  The  Life  of  Jesus  in  the  Light 
of  the  Higher  Criticism,”  by  Alfred  W.  Martin,  A.B.,  S.T.B., 
Associate  Leader  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Culture,  New 
York  City.  As  to  the  value  of  the  book  as  a  whole  I  am  not 
competent  to  speak,  for  I  have  read  only  71  of  its  280  pages. 
The  chapters  I  did  read  dealt  with  the  Higher  Criticism  and 
the  Virgin  Birth.  The  style  of  learning  displayed  is,  it  seems 
to  me,  about  that  of  the  average  university  extension  lecture 
when  the  subject  involves  some  theological  matter. 

The  easy-going  discussion  of  a  difficult  subject  in  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  the  Virgin  Birth  is  an  example  of  much  in  popular 
literature  which  passes  for  liberality  of  mind.  I  wish  to  re¬ 
view  that  chapter  in  the  light  of  higher  criticism.  If  I  had 
to  choose  a  text  for  my  endeavor,  I  would  turn  to  page  18. 
to  these  words,  “  Foremost  among  living  New  Testament 
critics  is  Adolf  Harnack,  recently  transferred  from  his  chair 
in  the  University  of  Berlin  to  the  Royal  Library.”  Not,  of 
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course,  that  the  writings  of  Harnack  confirm  a  belief  in  the 
doctrine,  but  that  the  grounds  on  which  Martin  rejects  it  are 
incompatible  with  some  of  the  most  characteristic  positions 
of  Harnack  in  criticism. 

Incidentally,  I  hope  to  give  a  positive,  if  slight,  statement 
of  the  lines  on  which  the  evidence  for  this  doctrine  must  be 
sought,  and  to  discuss  briefly  the  assertions,  so  frequently 
made,  that  in  the  period  under  treatment  many  heroes  and 
leaders  were  thought  to  be  virgin-born,  and  that  the  religious 
mind  was  so  saturated  with  this  conception  of  the  origin  of 
the  great  that  the  rise  of  the  birth  stories  in  the  canonical 
Gospels  is  to  be  attributed  to  this  mental  condition. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  very  modern  mind  to  the  dogma 
must,  in  large  part,  be  ascribed  to  Harnack.  In  1892  he  pub¬ 
lished  “  Das  Apostolische  Glaubensbekenntniss,”  dealing  with 
the  creed  in  a  more  or  less  popular  way.  It  contained  little 
or  nothing  that  was  new  to  the  scholars,  but  it  was  a  trumpet 
blast  to  the  general  public,  arousing  the  popular  mind  in  much 
the  same  way  as  Delitzsch’s  “  Babel  und  Bibel  ”  did  at  a 
somewhat  later  day.  The  little  book  stirred  up  a  great  con¬ 
troversy  in  Germany,  and  passed  through  twenty-five  editions 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  In  England,  a  year  after  its  publica¬ 
tion,  it  appeared  in  English  dress  in  the  Nineteenth  Century. 
In  the  preface,  the  translator,  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  pre¬ 
sented  it  to  the  public  as  the  work  of  a  free  Protestant  sci¬ 
ence.  The  preface  was  probably  intended  to  be  irritating  to 
English  theologians.  If  so,  it  was  very  successful.  The  article 
was  the  chief  incentive  to  a  host  of  writings,  varying  both  in 
ability  and  in  temper.  These  remarks  will  serve  to  indicate 
that  if  Harnack  has  any  prejudices  on  the  dogfma  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin  Birth,  they  do  not  favor  that  doctrine. 

To  begin  with  Martin’s  exhibition  of  the  evidence  for  the 
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doctrine  outside  of  the  canon  of  Scripture.  Speaking  of 
Clement  of  Rome,  Polycarp  of  Smyrna,  and  Ignatius  of  An¬ 
tioch,  he  says,  “We  read  their  ‘  letters  ’  and  search  in  vain 
for  any  allusion  to  a  virgin  birth  of  Jesus,”  and,  “  In  the 
absence  of  any  reference  to  it  we  seem  driven  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  even  as  late  as  the  year  100  the  belief  in  the  vir¬ 
gin  birth  of  Jesus  was  not  yet  known  to  the  Christian  church. 
It  is  in  the  writings  of  Justin  the  Martyr,  who  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,  that  we  meet,  for  the 
first  time,  a  reference  to  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus.  .  .  .  He  re¬ 
fers  to  it  as  a  newly-presented  doctrine.”  To  show  that  this 
is  not  an  instance  when  Homer  nodded,  I  shall  quote  two 
sentences  from  page  60  to  the  same  effect.  “We  have  seen,” 
he  says,  “  that  Jesus,  Mary  his  mother,  Paul,  the  triple¬ 
tradition,  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  the  Fourth  Gospel,  Clement, 
Polycarp,  Ignatius,  make  no  mention  of  a  miraculous  birth 
of  Jesus,”  and,  “  Since  Justin  was  the  first  of  the  Fathers  to 
make  allusion  to  the  belief  in  a  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus,  and 
referred  to  it  as  something  new,  we  infer  that  the  first  and 
second  chapters  of  the  Gospels  according  to  Matthew  and 
Luke  were  incorporated  about  the  middle  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tury.” 

These  quotations  disclose  Martin’s  entire  offensive,  but 
we  shall  now  deal  only  with  the  evidence  of  the  Apostolic 
Fathers.  Since  he  presupposes  greater  learning  on  the  part 
of  his  readers  than  at  least  one  of  them  possesses,  and  gives 
neither  references  nor  authorities  for  his  assertions,  I  am 
unable  to  say  what  he  means  when  he  states  that  Justin  refers 
to  the  virgin  birth  as  a  newly-presented  doctrine.  On  the 
contrary,  Justin’s  mention  of  it  is  full,  and,  to  his  mind,  it  is 
and  has  been  the  traditional  belief  of  Christians.  Schmiedel, 
speaking  of  the  doctrines  of  the  preexistence  of  Jesus  and  his 
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virgin  birth,  says,  “  Both  together  are  first  met  with  in  Jus¬ 
tin  and  Ignatius.”  ^  This  sentence,  I  strongly  suspect,  is 
Martin’s  authority  for  his  statement  that  the  virgin  birth  is 
first  met  with  in  Justin  Martyr.  If  so,  he  has  trimmed  it  to 
suit  his  great  need  by  the  omission  of  “  and  Ignatius.” 

The  evidence  that  the  church  held  the  doctrine  between  the 
years  100  and  140,  the  approximate  time  of  Justin’s  writing, 
is  threefold: — 

I.  The  Roman  baptismal  creed,  the  forerunner  of  the 
Apostles’  Creed.  Kattenbusch  dates  this  document  about  the 
year  100  (ZTK,  1901,  pp.  407-428).  This  creed  contained 
the  words,  “  was  born  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  Mary  the  Vir¬ 
gin.”  Harnack  says  of  this  symbol,  ”  We  know  definitely  that 
not  later  than  about  the  middle  of  the  second  century  (about 
140  A.D.)  the  Roman  church  possessed  a  fixed  creed,  which 
every  candidate  for  baptism  had  to  profess ;  and  something 
similar  must  also  have  existed  in  Smyrna  and  the  other 
churches  of  Asia  Minor  about  the  year  150,  in  some  cases 
rather  earlier”  (Hist,  of  Dogma,  ii.  21).  Referring  to  this 
creed  in  another  place,  he  says,  “  It  is  worthy  of  note,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  the  birth  from  a  virgin  occupies  the  first 
place”  (Hist,  of  Dogma,  i.  158).  Whether  one  accepts  the 
date  of  Kattenbusch  or  of  Harnack,  creeds  do  not  grow  up 
in  a  decade,  and  the  existence  of  the  creed  in  use  for  bap¬ 
tismal  instruction  is  fair  evidence  that  the  doctrine  was  not 
newly-presented  in  the  year  140. 

H.  The  earliest  apologist  for  the  Christian  religion  out¬ 
side  of  the  canon  was  the  philosopher  Aristides  of  Athens, 
who  wrote  about  the  year  12G.  ”  The  Christians,”  he  says, 
“  reckon  the  beginning  of  their  religion  from  Jesus  Christ, 
who  is  named  the  son  of  God  Most  High ;  and  it  is  said  that 
‘  Enc.  Bib.,  ill.  2964.  My  italics. 
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God  came  down  from  heaven,  and  from  a  Hebrew  virgin 
took  and  clad  himself  with  flesh,”  etc.  In  spite  of  Martin’s 
insistence  that  Justin  first  mentioned  the  virgin  birth,  R.  Har¬ 
ris,  who  edited  this  Apology,  says,  “  Everything  that  we 
know  of  the  dogmatics  of  the  early  part  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  agrees  with  the  belief  that  at  that  period  the  virginity 
of  Mary  was  a  part  of  the  formulated  Christian  belief  ” 
(Texts  and  Studies,  1891,  Vol.  I.,  No.  I.,  pp.  6  ff.).  Lobstein 
admits  as  much  in  the  preface  to  his  “  Virgin  Birth,”  while 
Harnack,  ‘  the  foremost  living  critic,’  says,  ”  By  the  middle 
or  more  probably  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tury  this  belief  had  become  an  established  part  of  the  church 
tradition.” 

III.  In  his  chapter  on  the  Virgin  Birth,  ^Martin  states  re¬ 
peatedly  that  Ignatius  did  not  mention  the  virgin  birth.  Igna¬ 
tius  says,  ”  The  virginity  of  Mary  and  her  child  bearing  and 
in  like  manner  the  death  of  the  Lord  are  three  mysteries  of 
loud  proclamation  which  were  wrought  in  the  silence  of 
God”  (Eph.,  19).  He  thus  affirms  that  these  three  facts 
were  loudly  heralded  messages  of  the  church  though,  in  or¬ 
igin,  they  were  of  necessity  secret.  While  more  to  the  same 
effect  could  be  quoted  from  Ignatius,  who  wrote  about  the 
year  110,  enough  has  been  cited  to  indicate  the  value  of  some 
of  Martin’s  reiterated  affirmations. 

The  plan  of  this  paper  is  to  work  back  from  the  time  when 
Martin  admits  that  Justin  set  forth  the  doctrine  to  the  earliest 
witnesses.  In  pursuance  of  the  scheme  let  us  now  go  to  the 
New  Testament  to  weigh  what  it  has  to  tell  us  of  the  dogma. 
Naturally  we  turn  to  the  Gospels  as  the  narratives  of  the  life 
of  Jesus  for  their  testimony  to  the  belief  that  Jesus  was  vir¬ 
gin-born,  and  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  as  the  latest.  First  let 
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me  quote  as  briefly  as  possible  what  Martin  has  to  say  of  this 
Gospel 

“  Let  us  note  the  testimony  of  the  author  of  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
written  about  the  year  120  a.d.  The  date  of  the  book  is  still  de¬ 
bated,  but  the  increasing  tendency  among  representatives  of  the 
higher  criticism  is  to  assign  it  to  the  first  quarter  of  the  second 
century.  Here,  again,  no  reference  is  made  to  a  virgin  birth,  but 
twice  in  the  course  of  the  record  Jesus  is  addressed  as  *  the  son  of 
Joseph,’  and  on' neither  occasion  does  he  contradict  it”  (p.  51). 

I  pass  over,  for  later  consideration  with  other  references 
of  the  same  sort,  the  designation  of  Jesus  as  the  son  of  Jo¬ 
seph.  To  return  to  Martin’s  deductions  from  the  forego- 
ing:— 

“  What  an  immense  advantage  it  would  have  been  to  the  author 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel  could  he  have  Introduced  into  his  interpre¬ 
tation  of  Jesus  as  ‘  the  Word  ’  incarnate,  the  statement  that  he  was 
miraculously  born!  Prof.  Scott  in  his  monograph  on  this  Gospel 
takes  the  ground  that  the  author  ‘  must  certainly  have  known  the 
tradition  of  the  virgin  birth.'  But  we  are  prompted  to  reply,  if 
that  tradition  was  regarded  as  of  recent  origin  in  Justin’s  time  — 
some  twenty  years  later  than  the  date  now  generally  accepted  for 
the  Fourth  Gospel  —  may  it  not  be  fairly  doubted  whether  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  the  virgin  birth  was  known  to  this  evangelist?  ” 

This  is  the  solitary  instance  in  the  chapter  where  Martin 
condescends  to  show  his  hand  as  to  the  sources  for  his  re¬ 
construction  of  Christian  history,  and  it  is  significant  that  his 
one  authority  —  and  that  a  violent  opponent  of  the  traditional 
belief  —  contradicts  his  contention  that  the  author  of  this 
Gospel  was  unacquainted  with  the  doctrine  of  the  virgin 
birth. 

I  shall  not  waste  space  to  prove  that  the  date  proposed  by 
Martin  for  this  Gospel  is  not  generally  accepted  by  the  ex¬ 
ponents  of  the  higher  criticism.  It  is  true  that  Schmiedel 
expresses  a  desire  to  date  the  book  about  140  (Enc.  Bib.,  ii. 
2551).  But  a  majority  of  critics  would  assent  to  the  inde- 
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terminate  date  set  by  ‘  the  foremost  living  critic  ’  in  his 
“  Chronology  of  Early  Christian  Literature,”  “  Not  after  110 
and  not  before  80.” 

If  it  were  a  fact,  and  it  is  not,  that  the  author  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  nowhere  refers  to  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus  definitely, 
there  are  many  indications  that  he  thought  his  origin  of  a 
supernormal  character.  The  prologue  states,  in  the  most 
magnificent  manner,  the  doctrine  of  the  deity  of  Jesus  and 
his  preexistence  as  the  eternal  Word.  There  are  other  evi¬ 
dences  of  a  belief  in  the  unusual  character  of  the  entrance 
of  the  Word  into  incarnate  life.  If  this  were  a  treatise  and 
not  a  sketch,  that  could  be  made  plain. 

When  the  antagonists  of  the  virgin  birth  assert  that  the 
author  of  this  Gospel  does  not  refer  to  the  miraculous  birth 
of  Jesus,  it  is  the  habit  of  many  to  acquiesce.  It  is  one  of 
the  valuable  results  of  the  literary  criticism  of  the  book  that 
we  are  no  longer  required  to  do  so.  St.  John  i.  12-13  reads, 
“  But  as  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave  he  power  to 
become  the  sons  of  God,  even  to  them  that  believe  on  his 
Name:  which  were  born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the 
flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man,  but  of  God.”  The  second  of 
these  verses  has  often  disturbed  the  ease  of  commentators. 
The  verse  so  translated  is  based  for  textual  authority  on  our 
oldest  Greek  codices,  the  Vatican  and  the  Sinaitic.  With 
them  nearly  all  Greek  codices  of  a  later  date  agree.  But  the 
earliest  dates  from  about  the  year  331.  Christian  authors  of 
the  second  and  third  centuries  had  a  different  text  for  this 
passage.  Tertullian,  writing  about  the  year  209,  says,  “  They 
maintain  that  it  was  written  thus :  ‘  Who  were  born  ’  ...  as 
if  designating  those  who  were  before  mentioned  as  believing 
on  his  name.  .  .  .  The  expression  is  in  the  singular,  as  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  Lord.  He  was  born  of  God.  .  .  .  We  thus  under- 
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stand  that  what  is  denied  is  the  Lord’s  birth  after  sexual 
intercourse,  as  is  suggested  by  the  phrase,  ‘  the  will  of  the 
flesh,’  not  his  (birth)  from  a  mother’s  womb”  (De  Cerne 
Christi,  c.  24). 

The  same  position  is  taken  in  Irenreus’s  “Against  Here¬ 
sies  ”  (III.,  xvi.  2,  xix.  2),  in  Justin  Martyr’s  “Apology” 
(i.  32)  and  in  his  “Dialogue  with  Trypho,”  which  occurred 
about  the  year  135  (Dial.,  i.  54;  also  G1  and  76).  It  is  to  be 
remarked  that  Tertullian’s  Latin  text  was  in  use  before  209 ; 
Irenaeus’s  Greek  text  precedes  the  year  180 ;  and  Justin’s 
Greek  text,  the  year  135.  The  fact  is  that  Justin’s  text  ante¬ 
dates  our  oldest  codices  by  two  hundred  years  and,  further, 
that  he  knew  and  used  a  text  which  was  well  within  fifty 
years  of  the  latest  date  set  by  Harnack  for  the  Fourth  Gospel. 
That  this  is  not  a  finespun  bit  of  tcmienzschrift  may  be  seen 
by  the  fact  that  Blass,  one  of  the  greatest  of  the  philological 
critics  of  the  New  Testament,  has  adopted  the  singular  read¬ 
ing  in  St.  John  i.  13  (Philology  of  the  Gospels,  pp.  234  ff.), 
and  Resell,  a  leading  authority  on  early  Christian  literature, 
has  reached  the  same  conclusion  (Aussercanonische  Parallel- 
texte,  iv.  57). 

If,  then,  St.  John  i.  13  is  amended  as  these  scholars  de¬ 
mand,  what  does  the  passage  mean?  The  verse  refers  to  the 
birth  of  Christ,  “  Who  was  born,  not  of  blood,  nor  of  the  will 
of  the  flesh,  but  of  God,”  i.e.  He  was  born  not  by  sexual 
intercourse,  of  the  seed  of  man,  but  by  the  will  of  God.  We 
have  here  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  a  direct  reference  to  the 
dogma  of  the  virgin  birth  of  which  we  are  so  often  assured 
that  the  author  was  ignorant,  or  that  he  rejected  it,  or  that 
he  ignored  it.  Inasmuch  as  this  directly  contradicts  Martin 
and  others,  I  shall  quote  again  ‘  the  foremost  living  critic  ’ : — 
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“  Neither  the  gennetheis  ek  pneumatos  agiou  nor  the  virgin  birth 
compel  us  to  assume  an  advanced  period  in  the  development  of 
the  Christian  doctrine;  on  the  contrary,  these  ideas,  which  .have 
nothing  to  do  with  pre-existence,  are  primitive  in  themselves,  and 
are  declared  to  be  primitive  by  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  the  first 
century,  or  at  least  at  the  beginning  of  the  second,  they  were  the 
common  property  of  Christians,  as  St.  John  (Chap.  I.,  according 
to  the  true  text)  and  Ignatius  teach  us.  But  every  belief  which 
at  that  time  was  the  common  property  of  Christians  (including 
the  Palestinian  churches)  must  be  traced  back  to  the  churches  of 
Palestine,  and  must  be  ascribed  to  the  first  decades  after  the  res¬ 
urrection  ”  ( Date  of  the  Acts  and  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  Eng. 
Trans.,  p.  148). 

It  will  be  apparent  that  Harnack  is  forced  by  his  study  of  the 
problem  to  admit  that  this  doctrine,  which  according  to  Mar¬ 
tin  was  first  mentioned  about  the  middle  of  the  second  cen¬ 
tury,  was  not  only  referred  to  by  the  author  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel,  written  between  the  years  80  and  110,  but  also  that 
the  doctrine  must  be  ascribed  to  the  first  decades  after  the 
resurrection.  This  will  become  clearer  as  we  proceed. 

Our  next  task  is  to  examine  the  Gospels  of  St.  Matthew 
and  St.  Luke.  I  shall  take  them  together  because  they  both 
contain  accounts  of  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus.  The  treatment 
they  will  receive  must  of  necessity  be  brief. 

Martin  admits  that  in  the  First  and  Third  Gospels  we  have 
narratives  setting  forth  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus,  but,  because 
all  three  Synoptics  have  an  account  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus 
and  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  him  on  that  occasion, 
and  the  fact  that  St,  Mark  has  no  story  of  the  birth,  he 
argues,  that,  if  the  authors  of  the  First  and  Third  Gospels 
had  really  known  the  story  of  the  birth,  they  would  neces¬ 
sarily  have  identified  his  reception  of  the  Spirit  with  the  mi¬ 
raculous  birth,  and  not  with  his  baptism. 

“  Hence,”  he  says,  “  we  are  forced  to  conclude  that  the  birth- 
narratives  of  Matthew  and  Luke  formed  no  part  of  their  original 
text,  but  were  added  at  a  later  day,”  Again,  “And  since  Justin 
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was  the  first  of  the  Fathers  to  make  allusion  to  the  belief  In  a  mi¬ 
raculous  birth  of  Jesus,  and  referred  to  it  as  something  new, 
we  Infer  that  the  first  and  second  chapters  of  the  Gospels  accord¬ 
ing  to  Matthew  and  Luke  were  incorporated  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  century.”  And  again,  “  Thus  it  appears  that  down  to 
the  year  140  not  a  single  Christian  writer,  excepting  the  authors 
of  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Luke,  make  any  reference  to  a  vir¬ 
gin  birth  of  Jesus.  But  when  we  turn  to  those  two  sources,  we 
find  that  in  several  important  particulars  they  are  mutually  con¬ 
tradictory  and  hopelessly  irreconcilable.  Close  and  careful  study 
of  their  discrepancies  has  led  many  critics  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  opening  chapters  of  the  First  and  Third  Gospels  formed  no 
part  of  the  original  record,  but  were  given  a  place  in  it  after  the 
middle  of  the  second  century.” 

Further  reasons,  alleged  by  Martin,  which  I  shall  not 
quote  in  detail,  are: — 

I.  The  genealogies  in  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  are  not 
only  irreconcilable  in  facts,  but  they  trace  Jesus’  ancestry 
through  Joseph  and  not  through  Mary.  But  a  believer  in 
the  virgin  birth  would* have  no  reason  for  such  a  genealogy; 
therefore,  the  genealogies  were  compiled  before  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  birth  legend. 

II.  The  so-called  Sinaitic-Syriac  manuscript,  discovered 
in  1892,  flatly  states  in  St.  Matthew  i.  16  that  Joseph  begat 
Jesus. 

An  attack  on  the  genealogies  must  not  divert  our  minds 
from  the  fact,  that,  whatever  information  these  ve.xing  com¬ 
pilations  may  or  may  not  impart,  they  were  incorporated  in 
the  Gospels  side  by  side  with  passages  the  meaning  of  which  is 
clear  and  positive.  These  passages  are  St.  Matt.  i.  18-25  and  St. 
Luke  i.  26-38.  In  these  narratives,  which  are  acknowledged  to 
be  independent,  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus  is  related  in  unmis¬ 
takable  terms.  Briggs,  whose  devotion  to  the  cause  of  criticism 
was  marked,  said  of  them,  “  These  passages  are  now  and 
always  have  been  in  the  text  of  these  Gospels,  and  there  are 
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no  variations  in  codices  or  translations  that  impair  their  state¬ 
ments  as  to  the  virgin  birth  ’’  (“  Criticism  and  the  Dogma  of 
the  Virgin  Birth,”  North  American  Review,  June,  1906, 
p.  863). 

The  date  of  the  Third  Gospel,  with  the  suspected  chapters 
included,  Harnack,  in  his  “  Chronology,”  places  between  the 
years  78  and  93 ;  but  in  “  Luke  the  Physician,”  he  says,  “  In¬ 
deed,  in  the  face  of  these  arguments  it  is  to  me  very  improb¬ 
able  that  the  date  was  much  later  than  80  a.d.  He  who 
assigns  the  work  to  80  a.d.  will  about  hit  the  mark  ”  (Eng. 
Trans.,  p.  25).  The  date  of  the  First  Gospel  is  not  so  easy 
to  fix,  if  we  follow  ‘  the  foremost  living  critic.’  In  his 
”  Chronology,”  he  says,  probably  70-75,  but  with  the  reser¬ 
vation,  “  except  later  additions.”  The  only  expression  of 
his  opinion  which  I  can  find,  in  regard  to  the  date  of  the 
Gospel  in  its  present  form,  says,  “  In  its  original  form  it  was 
older  than  St.  Luke ;  in  its  present  form  it  is  probably  the 
latest  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  ”  (Luke  the  Physician,  p.  169, 
note).  Confirmation  of  the  fact  that  the  First  Gospel  (of  the 
>ears  70-75)  contained  the  birth  narrative  may  be  gathered 
from  a  quotation,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Allen  (Com. 
St.  Matt.,  p.  19,  note),  and  which  I  have  not  found  in  the 
English  translation,  ”  Die  Legende  von  der  Jungfrauen- 
geburt,  die  Matthaus  zuerst  fuer  uns  bezeugt,  auf  juden- 
christlichen,  naeher  jerusalemischem  Boden  entstanden  ist  ” 
(Lucas  der  Arzt,  p.  118,  Anm.  I.). 

May  I  pause  to  sum  up  the  results  now  attained  in  this 
study?  The  method  has  been  to  correct  Martin’s  statements 
by  the  investigations  of  an  untrammeled  Protestant  science. 
In  establishing  these  facts  against  him  I  have  utilized  the 
work  of  Harnack  for  two  reasons :  Because  our  author 
singled  him  out  as  the  leading  authority,  and  Lord  Acton, 
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whose  right  to  an  opinion  no  man  will  question,  described 
him  in  the  English  Historical  Revieio  as  the  best  ecclesiast¬ 
ical  historian  living;  and  because  Harnack  is  not  a  believer 
in  the  dogma  and,  therefore,  no  suspicion  can  arise  that  his 
positions  as  a  critic  are  biased.  On  his  authority,  I  submit 
that  this  paper  has  shown  that  the  assertion  of  Martin  with 
reference  to  the  time  when  the  dogma  is  first  mentioned  is 
proved  to  be  false  by  the  fact  that  about  the  year  100  a.d.  the 
belief  was  the  common  property  of  Christians  and,  further, 
that  written  evidence  for  the  existence  of  the  belief  among 
Christians  can  be  traced  back  to  the  year  70,  approximately. 

Here  it  may  be  plausibly  urged  that,  in  using  Martin  as  an 
example  of  the  attitude  of  the  opponents  of  this  article  of  the 
creed,  I  am  taking  one  whose  critical  attainments  are  small 
and  neglecting  the  work  of  great  scholars  who  find  them¬ 
selves  unable  to  accept  the  doctrine.  But,  one  may  say,  what 
critical  grounds  does  Harnack  allege  for  the  rejection  of 
this  article  from  the  creed  of  Christendom? 

Harnack  has  been  a  prolific  writer,  and  from  time  to  time 
has  altered  his  positions.  I  am  going  to  quote  from  his  ar¬ 
ticle  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,  referred  to  at  the  beginning 
of  this  paper.  His  attitude  has  changed  in  some  degree  since 
then,  but,  in  the  main,  he  would  defend  the  grounds  there 
set  forth : — 

“  These  selected  statements  [i.e.,  the  five  clauses  which  follow 
“  His  only  Son,  our  Lord,”  in  the  Creed]  coincide  in  the  main  with 
the  original  preaching  of  the  gospel.  Nevertheless,  they  are  no 
longer  in  entire  agreement  with  it.  If  the  Creed  had  only  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  ‘  Who  was  crucified  and  buried  under  Pontius  Pilate,  and 
rose  again  on  the  third  day  from  the  dead,  and  sitteth  on  the  right 
hand  of  the  Father,  from  whence  He  shall  come  to  judge  the  quick 
and  the  dead,’  there  would  be  no  difference  between  the  two;  but 
it  is  one  of  the  best  established  results  of  history  that  the  clause 
‘  born  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  Virgin  Mary  ’  does  not  belong  to 
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the  earliest  Oospel  preaching,  and  for  these  reasons;  (1)  It  Is 
wanting  In  all  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  and,  moreover,  In  all  of 
the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament.  (2)  It  Is  not  to  be  found  In 
the  Gospel  of  Mark,  nor,  for  certain.  In  that  according  to  John. 
(3)  It  was  not  included  in  the  original  material  of  Matthew  and 
Luke,  and  in  the  sources  common  to  both.  (4)  The  genealogies  of 
Jesus  contained  in  both  these  Gospels  go  back  to  Joseph,  and  not 
to  Mary.  (5)  All  four  Gospels  bear  witness,  two  of  them  directly 
and  two  of  them  indirectly,  that  the  first  proclamation  of  Jesus  as 
Messiah  dated  from  his  baptism.*’ 

To  take  his  reasons  in  order:  (1)  The  clause  is  wanting 
in  the  Epistles  of  the  New  Testament.  This  we  shall  grant, 
with  the  qualification  5  that  the  doctrine  is  nowhere  denied  in 
this  literature,  that  no  alternative  to  it  is  suggested,  and  that 
it  is  entirely  compatible  with  the  theology  of  the  Epistles. 
The  miraculous  life  of  Jesus  and  his  preexistence  are  explic¬ 
itly  taught :  the  manner  of  the  Incarnation  is  not  expressly 
enunciated,  be  the  reasons  what  they  may.  (2)  It  is  not 
found  in  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark,  nor,  for  certain,  in  that  ©f 
St.  John.  As  for  the  latter,  I  have  already  shown  that  Har- 
nack  became  convinced  that  the  virgin  birth  is  referred  to  in 
the  prologue.  In  regard  to  St.  Mark,  this  Gospel,  according 
to  its  plan,  deals  with  the  public  ministry  of  Jesus  and  has 
nothing  whatever  to  say  of  his  birth.  Boundless  ingenuity 
has  been  expended  in  the  attempt  to  build  a  stable  argument 
on  the  silence  of  St.  Mark.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  while 
this  is  the  only  Gospel  which  does  not  refer  to  the  virgin 
birth,  it  is  likewise  the  only  Gospel  which  does  not  refer  to 
Jesus  as  ‘  the  son  of  Joseph.’  (3)  We  agree  that  it  is  not  in 
the  sources  common  to  the  First  and  Third  Gospels.  But 
the  point  is,  that  the  narratives  dealing  with  the  virgin  birth 
in  these  Gospels  are  admitted  to  be  independent  Jewish  doc¬ 
uments  of  Palestinian  origin,  and,  surely,  it  is  no  sign  of 
weakness  that  we  have  here  the  strength  of  a  double  witness. 
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If  the  story  were  in  the  common  sources,  we  should  be  told 
very  sharply,  that  it  rested  on  the  testimony  of  a  single  doc¬ 
ument.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  demonstrates  the  value  of  crit¬ 
icism  to  those  who  believe  in  the  Creed.  Had  we  not  bene¬ 
fited  by  this  criticism,  we  should  have  to  acknowledge  that 
the  farthest  we  can  trace  this  doctrine,  on  the  admission  of 
its  antagonists,  is  to  the  year  70,  or  thereabouts.  The  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  believer  would  not  in  that  case  be  hopeless,  but, 
on  the  grounds  and  methods  of  literary  criticism,  we  can  say, 
with  confidence,  that  back  of  the  First  and  Third  Gospels 
there  existed  older  written  evidence  of  the  fact  of  the  virgin 
birth.  (4)  The  genealogies  have  been  a  source  of  annoyance 
since  the  second  century,  and  it  is  true  that  both  trace  Jesus’ 
ancestry  through  Joseph.  This  has  been  confirmed  since  the 
discovery  of  the  new  Syriac  version,  in  1892,  by  Mrs.  Agnes 
Smith  Lewis  in  St.  Catharine’s  Convent  on  Mt.  Sinai.  Or¬ 
dinary  texts  of  St.  Matthew’s  genealogy  close  with  these 
words,  “  Jacob  begat  Joseph,  the  husband  of  Mary  the  Vir¬ 
gin,  of  whom  was  born  Jesus,  who  is  called  the  Christ.”  This 
Syriac  version  gives  the  same  verse  as  follows,  ”  Jacob  be¬ 
gat  Joseph ;  Joseph,  to  whom  was  betrothed  Mary  the  Virgin, 
begat  Jesus,  called  the  Messiah.”  This  discovery  was  an  in¬ 
estimable  boon  to  the  opponents  of  the  virgin  birth  and  pro¬ 
voked  an  immense  controversy.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
narrative  of  the  birth  in  verses  18-25  of  the  same  chapter 
remains  unchanged;  and  that  Mary  the  Virgin  is  an  expres¬ 
sion  which  did  not  bother  the  copyist.  What,  then,  is  the 
explanation  of  the  word  “  begat  ”  in  this  genealogy  ? 

St.  Luke  begins  his  genealogy  with  these  words,  “  Jesus 
himself,  when  he  began,  was  about  thirty  years  of  age,  be¬ 
ing  (as  was  supposed)  the  son  of  Joseph,  the  (son)  of  Heli.” 
There  is  no  variation  in  this  verse  in  the  manuscripts  affect- 
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iiig  the  question  in  hand.  But  if  “  as  was  supposed  ”  were 
an  interpolation  —  and  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  is  —  then 
the  verse  would  mean  no  more  than  the  expression  “  son  of 
Joseph  ”  does  elsewhere  in  the  Gospels. 

If  we  accept  this  earliest  Syriac  version  as  the  true  reading 
in  St.  Matthew,  must  we  believe  that  Jesus  was  the  son  of 
Joseph?  And,  if  we  do  not  hold  that  Jesus  was  the  son  of 
Joseph,  what  meaning  can  there  be  in  the  fact  that  both  gene¬ 
alogies  trace  Jesus’  origin  through  Joseph?  In  short,  what 
does  begat  mean  in  the  genealogies?  Allen  shows  that  begat 
is  used  in  a  legal  and  not  in  a  physical  sense.  He  says : — 

“  So  non-natural  a  sense  of  fatherhood  may  seem  strange  to  us, 
hut  the  fact  of  the  supernatural  birth  which  gave  rise  to  It  Is 
stranger.  Whatever  we  may  think  of  It,  this  was  the  belief  of  the 
editor  of  the  Gospel;  so  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  widespread 
opinion  that  the  existence  of  a  genealogy  of  Christ  is  a  proof  of 
an  underlying  belief  he  was  the  natural  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary. 
If  the  editor  simply  tried  to  give  expression  to  the  two  facts  which 
had  come  down  to  him  by  tradition,  the  fact  of  Christ’s  supernat¬ 
ural  birth,  and  the  fact  that  He  was  the  Davidic  Messiah,  and  did 
not  attempt  a  logical  synthesis,  who  shall  blame  him?”  (Com.  on 
St.  Matt.,  p.  6). 

Plummer,  writing  of  St.  Luke’s  genealogy  of  Jesus, 
says : — 

“  It  Is  evident  from  the  wording  that  Luke  is  here  giving  the 
genealogy  of  Joseph  and  not  of  Mary.  It  would  have  been  quite 
out  of  harmony  with  either  Jewish  ideas  or  Gentile  ideas  to  derive 
the  birthright  of  Jesus  from  his  mother.  In  the  eye  of  the  law, 
Jesus  was  the  heir  of  Joseph;  and  therefore  it  is  Joseph’s  descent 
which  is  of  importance.  Mary  may  have  been  the  daughter  of 
Hell;  If  she  was,  Luke  ignores  the  fact”  (Com.  on  St.  Luke,  p. 
103). 

According  to  the  mental  atmosphere  of  some  people  we  can¬ 
not  quote  English  scholars  to  establish  anything  of  a  critical 
nature,  so  I  hasten  to  say  that  Plummer  is  one  of  the  English 
scholars  whom  Harnack,  in  the  preface  to  the  English  edition 
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of  “  Luke  the  Physician,”  rather  tardily  thanks  for  all  that 
he  has  learned  from  them.  Now  if  we  turn  to  the  genealogy 
in  the  Third  Gospel  and  to  the  facts  of  Jewish  history  as  we 
know  them,  we  are  confronted  with  the  fact  that  Jeconiah 
did  not  beget  Shealtiel,  nor  did  Shealtiel  beget  Zerubbabel, 
in  any  other  than  in  a  legal  sense. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  outside  of  the  questioned  chapters 
of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  which  teach  the  virgin  birth, 
Joseph  is  mentioned  by  name  in  these  Gospels  only  in  St. 
Luke  iv.  22 :  “And  all  bare  him  witness,  and  wondered  at  the 
gracious  words,  which  proceeded  out  of  his  mouth.  And 
they  said.  Is  not  this  Joseph’s  son?”  But  this  is  an  expan¬ 
sion  of  St.  Mark  vi.  3 :  “Is  not  this  the  carpenter,  the  son  of 
Mary,”  etc.,  and  it  parallels  St.  Matt.  xiii.  53-57,  “  Is  not 
this  the  carpenter’s  son?  Is  not  his  mother  called  Mary?” 
It  would  seem,  then,  St.  Mark  being  the  basis  of  the  pas¬ 
sages  in  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  that  the  phrases  “  son 
of  Joseph  ”  and  “  carpenter’s  son  ”  are  expansions  of  the 
question,  “Is  not  this  the  carpenter?”  that  is,  Jesus  him¬ 
self.  In  other  words,  in  the  source  common  to  both  Gospels, 
Joseph  was  not  mentioned. 

Outside  of  the  First  and  Third  Gospels,  reference  is  made 
to  Joseph  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  St.  John  i.  45  and  in 
vi.  42.  In  the  former  instance,  Philip  says  to  Nathaniel,  “  We 
have  found  him,  of  whom  Moses  in  the  law,  and  the  prophets, 
did  write,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  son  of  Joseph.”  In  the  lat¬ 
ter  reference,  the  crowd  finds  fault  with  Jesus’  claim  to  pre- 
txistence,  and  asks,  “  Is  not  this  Jesus,  the  son  of  Joseph, 
whose  father  and  mother  we  know  ?  ”  Of  the  expression 
“  son  of  Joseph,”  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  that,  if  the  virgin 
birth  was  not  a  part  of  the  first  public  presentation  of  the 
Gospel,  as  admittedly  it  was  not,  to  the  public  at  that  time 
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Jesus  must  have  been  known  by  some  patronymic  and,  being 
legally  the  heir  of  Joseph,  the  phrase  is  most  natural  and 
fully  accounted  for.  According  to  Jewish  authorities,  the 
son  of  a  man’s  wife,  even  by  an  adulterous  union,  would  be 
his  heir  legally  and  would  be  classed  as  his  putative  son 
(  Jewish  Encyc.,  i.  218). 

May  I  point  out  that,  if  we  leave  out  of  consideration  the 
questioned  chapters  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  as  the  op¬ 
ponents  of  the  dogma  ask  us  to  do,  the  reference  to  Joseph 
in  the  New  Testament  is  confined  to  these  two  verses  in  St. 
John?  To  take  the  New  Testament  writings  as  a  whole,  the 
only  ones  which  call  Jesus  the  son  of  Joseph,  or  mention 
Joseph  at  all,  refer  definitely  to  the  virgin  birth ;  and  the 
writings  which  do  not  expressly  refer  to  the  virgin  birth  do 
not  mention  Joseph  at  all.  That  fact,  I  submit,  is  significant. 

Now  for  Harnack’s  fifth  reason  for  believing  that  the  vir¬ 
gin  birth  does  not  belong  to  the  earliest  preaching  of  the 
Gospel.  We  willingly  admit  that  the  four  Gospels  date  the 
proclamation  of  Jesus’  Messianic  office  from  his  baptism.  It 
does  not,  however,  strike  one  as  inconsistent  with  the  virgin 
birth,  that,  at  the  opening  of  his  public  duties  as  Messiah,  the 
Spirit  should  descend  upon  him  for  his  work.  This  manifes¬ 
tation  of  the  Father’s  approval  was  partly  forensic  in  na¬ 
ture  to  convince  the  I’aptist  and  the  future  disciples,  who 
stood  by,  of  the  uniqueness  of  his  character  and  claims. 

I  wish,  for  the  moment,  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy’.'^ 
country  and  to  wage  it  according  to  his  methods.  The  only 
serious  alternative  to  the  virgin  birth  is  that  he  was  the  son 
of  Joseph  in  the  physical  sense.  My  thesis  in  this  paragraph 
is  that  Jesus  was  not  the  son  of  Joseph  in  that  sense  for  the 
following  reasons :  St.  Mark  does  not  refer  to  Joseph  as  the 
father  of  Jesus,  or  otherwise;  nor  does  St.  Paul,  or  other 
Vol.  LXXIII.  No.  291.  2 
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writers  of  New  Testament  Epistles ;  nor  does  the  author  of 
the  Acts.  The  Fourth  Gospel  refers  to  Joseph,  but  only  twice. 
According  to  Martin  this  book  dates  from  the  first  quarter 
of  the  second  century.  The  questioned  chapters  of  St.  Mat¬ 
thew  and  St.  Luke  mention  Joseph  frequently,  but  they 
also  give  an  extended  account  of  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus. 
Neither  the  apostolic  Fathers,  nor  any  other  Fathers,  refer 
to  Joseph  as  the  father  of  Jesus.  According  to  Origen 
(Against  Celsus,  i.  28)  the  Jews  said  that  Jesus  was  born  in 
fornication,  the  son  of  Mary  by  a  Roman  soldier  named  Pan- 
dera.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  name  Pandera  in 
the  Talmud  is  a  formation  of  the  Greek  parthenos  (Levy, 
Chald.  Woerterbuch,  p.  278).  So,  the  name  which  the  Jews 
gave  to  Jesus,  instead  of  being  Ben  Joseph,  was  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  this  ancient  slander  Ben  Pandera,  son  of  the  vir¬ 
gin.  Compared  with  the  evidence  for  the  resurrection,  the 
grounds  for  belief  in  the  virgin  birth  may  not  be  strong,  but 
compared  with  the  evidence  that  Joseph  was  the  physical 
father  of  Jesus,  the  virgin  birth  rests  on  impregnable  founda¬ 
tions.  Indeed,  Cheyne,  who  is  nothing  if  not  critical,  writing 
of  Joseph,  says,  “  It  becomes  the  historical  student  to  con¬ 
fess  that  the  name  of  the  father  of  Jesus  is  to  say  the  least 
uncertain.”  To  such  absurdities,  does  criticism  “  of  rigor 
and  vigor  ”  lead ! 

If  I  may  now  repeat  the  progress  gained,  we  find  that  about 
the  years  70-75,  in  Jerusalem,  or  in  that  vicinity,  where  the 
disciples  of  the  inner  circle  made  their  home,  the  tradition  of 
the  virgin  birth  is  published  by  the  author  of  the  First  Gos¬ 
pel.  Within  ten  years  St.  Luke  gives  to  the  world  a  similar 
tradition,  though  from  an  independent  source.  How  far 
back  the  documents  underlying  these  accounts  would  lead  us 
must  be  forever  a  matter  of  conjecture.  They  took  their  rise. 
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however,  not  in  the  circle  of  Gentile  ideas  with  pagan  mythol¬ 
ogy  at  hand,  but  in  the  homeland  of  Jesus’  friends,  where 
members  of  his  family  were  present  to  contradict  them,  if 
they  were  false.  That  the  facts  of  these  narratives  were  not 
a  part  of  the  original  public  preaching,  we  need  not  deny. 

How  then  did  it  come  about  that  St.  Mark,  whose  Gospel 
was  in  circulation  before  the  year  70  (Luke  the  Physician, 
p.  161),  does  not  refer  to  the  birth  of  Jesus  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  and  that  St.  Paul’s  reference  to  the  birth  of 
Jesus  and  his  early  years  is  so  scanty,  while  the  First  Gospel, 
which  was  in  circulation  such  a  short  time  afterward,  was  so 
well  provided  with  information  on  these  points?  Harnack 
says,  “  If  we  consider  the  gulf  that  yawns  between  the  latest 
accounts  in  St.  Luke  and  the  earliest  in  St.  Mark  we  are 
astonished  that  such  a  tremendous  development  should  have 
been  accomplished  in  so  short  a  time  and  exclusively  on  the 
soil  of  Judaea  and  Jerusalem  ”  (Luke  the  Physician,  p.  164). 
Reasons  for  this  extension  and  development  of  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Word  may  be  indicated  from  his  own  language. 
“We  may  even  say  that  St.  Luke  wrote  his  gospel  in  order 
to  supplant  the  gospel  of  St.  Mark,  in  the  sense,  at  least,  in 
which  every  author  writing  after  another  author  on  the  same 
subject  intends  to  supersede  the  work  of  his  predecessor.  He 
regards  it  as  containing  in  the  main  authentic  traditions,  but 
.  .  .  on  the  ground  of  what  he  considered  better  information 
he  has  in  important  details  condemned  it  as  wrong  in  its 
order  of  events,  too  unspiritual,  and  imperfect  and  incorrect,” 
and  “  The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew  was  written  as  an  apology 
against  the  objections  and  calumnies  of  the  Jews,  which  were 
soon  also  adopted  by  the  Gentiles  ”  (Luke  the  Physician,  pp. 
158,  167).  I  shall  try  to  connect  these  statements  with  the 
quest  in  hand. 
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It  has  often  been  stated  that  the  birth  narratives  in  St. 
Matthew  portray  the  circumstances  of  the  nativity  from  the 
viewpoint  of  Joseph.  This  will  hardly  need  elaboration.  On 
the  other  hand,  St.  Luke  presents  the  same  events  from  the  side 
of  the  mother.  The  feminine  element  in  the  Third  Gospel  is 
generally  commented  on.  It  is  possible  to  trace  this  tradition 
published  by  St.  Luke  back  from  woman  to  woman  to  the 
mother  herself.  The  facts  related  in  both  Gospels  are  of  such 
a  nature  that  it  requires  no  strain  on  the  imagination  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  there  would,  at  first,  be  no  public  statement  of  them 
on  account  of  probable  misrepresentation.  We,  indeed,  keep 
our  birthdays,  but  say  nothing  of  the  immediate  circumstances 
which  led  to  our  births.  And  yet  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  they 
were  of  a  character  so  extraordinary  that  some  record  of 
them  would  be  preserved.  To  save  the  mother  from  scandal, 
Joseph  would  remain  silent,  no  matter  what  means  he  took 
to  record  the  facts ;  and  the  mother  would  say  little,  except 
to  those  who  could  be  trusted. 

The  greatest  claim  made  for  Jesus  by  his  followers,  pre¬ 
vious  to  the  resurrection,  was  of  an  undefined  Messiahship, 
and  that  claim  raised  no  expectations  of  the  stupendous 
events  either  in  the  early  or  later  career  of  Jesus.  The  dis- 
*  ciples  themselves  were  slow  of  heart.  It  was  only  after  the 
resurrection  and  the  scattering  of  the  disciples,  subsequent 
to  the  first  persecution,  that  men  began  to  inquire  closely 
into  the  life  of  Jesus.  And  even  then,  while  Mary  lived,  it 
IS  altogether  natural  to  find  the  reserve  maintained  on  the 
manner  of  her  son’s  birth,  because  of  misunderstanding.  Af¬ 
ter  her  death,  while  the  community  was  small,  and  the  oppo¬ 
sition  of  the  Jews  great,  little  emphasis  would  be  placed  on 
the  subject,  lest  it  should  raise  more  difficulties  than  it  would 
settle.  This  does  not*  mean  that  the  inner  circle  of  followers 
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knew  nothin"  of  the  facts  —  the  documents  on  which  the 
narratives  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke  are  based  are  patent 
evidence  of  their  knowledge  —  nor  that  St.  Paul  was  ignorant 
of  them.  It  does  mean  that  the  method  of  the  Incarnation 
was,  as  yet,  not  a  theme  of  public  preaching. 

St.  Paul  in  some  of  his  epistles  had  to  deal  with  a  section 
of  Jewish  Christians  whose  efforts  at  minimizing  the  life  and 
work  of  Jesus  were  just  beginning.  From  him,  the  conclusive 
arguments  were  the  preexistence  and  resurrection,  and,  in 
this,  he  picked  the  line  of  apologfy  which  Christians  have  fol¬ 
lowed  ever  since.  These  Jewish  opponents  of  the  Gospel 
came  to  see  the  value  of  attacking  the  life  of  Jesus  as  an 
offset  to  the  effect  of  these  claims.  Jesus,  they  said,  was 
merely  man  and,  to  prove  their  contentions,  we  have,  among 
other  things,  the  slander  that  he  was  born  in  fornication.  At 
a  time  little  removed,  we  know  these  people  as  Ebionites. 
They  were  the  bane  of  the  church  from  the  last  quarter  of 
the  first  century  through  the  second.  They  cut  and  slashed 
everything  in  Christian  literature  and  tradition  to  fit  in  with 
their  preconceptions.  They  furnished  the  method  for  Pro¬ 
crustean  critics  of  a  later  day.  To  overcome  their  attacks 
in  the  period  before  us,  the  reserve  thus  far  maintained  as  to 
the  birth  of  Jesus  must  be  cast  aside,  the  facts  must  bje  pub¬ 
lished.  The  traditions  left  by  Joseph  were  now  set  forth  in 
the  First  Gospel  as  a  refutation  of  the  calumnies  of  the  Jews 
and  the  persistent  attempts  of  this  type  of  Jewish  Christians 
to  lessen  the  estimation  of  the  claims  of  Jesus. 

.Almost  simultaneously,  a  different  set  of  conditions  oper¬ 
ated  to  bring  about  the  publication  of  the  facts.  The  effect 
of  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  on  the  community  of  Christians  and 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel  into  other  lands  naturally  tended  to 
make  the  presentation  of  the  life  of  Jesus  more  explicit.  At 
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any  rate,  the  time  came  when  the  first  generation  of  Chris¬ 
tians,  having  probably  used  in  public  preaching  some  such 
message  as  St.  Mark’s  Gospel,  passed  from  the  scene,  to  be 
succeeded  by  those  whose  knowledge  of  the  facts  in  contro¬ 
versy  was  of  a  less  intimate  kind.  New  converts  would  need 
instruction.  They  would  turn  to  the  ^larcan  message  for 
information  relative  to  the  details  of  the  life  of  Jesus  to  find 
it  very  similar  to  the  description  of  Melchizedek  in  Hebrews, 
“  Without  father,  without  descent,  having  no  beginning  of 
days.”  This  state  of  things  became  intolerable  in  the  new 
communities  which  were  springing  up  everywhere.  St. 
Mark’s  Gospel  became  inadequate  for  the  conditions  which 
now  confronted  the  church.  To  cope  with  this  difficulty,  the 
traditions  left  by  the  mother  are  published  by  St.  Luke  in 
his  Gospel. 

The  only  reply  which  the  Christian  community  at  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  or  elsewhere,  ever  made  on  this  subject  to  the  slander 
of  enemies  or  to  the  eager  questions  of  friends  is  to  be  found 
in  the  early  chapters  of  the  First,  Third,  and  Fourth  Gospels. 
Except  possibly  the  last,  which  may  be  based  on  personal 
knowledge  from  the  mother,  these  accounts  were  grounded 
on  the  intimate  traditions  of  the  inner  circle  of  friends,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  written  documents  which  may  have  been  in  lit¬ 
erary'  form  as  early  as  50.  Harnack  admits  that  they  belong 
to  the  first  decades  after  the  resurrection.  They  are  poetical 
in  form  and  show  evidence  of  care.  The  most  hostile  critics 
have  never  produced  any  other  answer  from  these  circles  to 
these  questions. 

Do  the  opponents  of  the  dogma  exhibit  more  reasonable 
grounds  for  their  theories  of  the  rise  and  development  of  the 
birth  narratives  of  the  Gospels?  Are  their  accounts  of  the 
genesis  of  the  stories  consistent  and  convincing? 
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Since  we  have  had  so  much  to  say  of  Harnack  as  an 
authority,  we  turn  naturally  to  his  theory  first.  In  his  “  His¬ 
tory  of  Dogma,”  referring  to  the  conjecture  of  Usener 
that  the  birth  narratives  are  to  be  explained  as  a  heathen 
myth,  accepted  by  the  primitive  Christians,  he  says,  ”  Besides, 
it  is  in  point  of  method  not  permissible  to  stray  so  far  when 
we  have  at  hand  such  a  complete  explanation  as  Isaiah  vii.  14  ” 
(vol.  i.  p.  100).  This  passage  is  quoted  in  the  First  Gospel 
from  the  Septuagint.  His  theory  is  that  the  birth  stories 
arose  as  a  result  of  Jewish  expectation  that  the  Messiah  was 
to  be  virgin-born.  This  seems  to  presuppose  a  valuation  on 
virginity  among  the  Jews,  which  did  not  exist.  On  the  ref¬ 
erence  to  Isaiah,  Chase  has  this  to  say,  ”  But  there  appears 
to  be  absolutely  no  evidence  that  this  passage  in  Isaiah,  so 
familiar  in  this  connection  to  ourselves,  was  ever  interpreted 
by  the  Jews  in  a  Messianic  sense.  It  is  easy  to  understand 
how  it  might  be  adduced  to  illustrate  a  history  already  cur¬ 
rent  ;  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  could  be  considered  so  rele¬ 
vant  to  Jesus  as  Messiah  as  to  lead  to  the  fabrication  of  a 
1  articular  story  about  his  birth”  (Cambridge  Theological 
Essays,  p.  412).  The  quotation  does  not  occur  in  St.  Luke 
or  in  the  sources  common  to  both  Gospels.  Harnack’s  posi¬ 
tion  on  this  subject  has  been  felt  to  be  untenable  both  by 
those  who  accept  the  doctrine  and  by  the  more  radical  critics. 

There  are  two  groups  among  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine : 
those  who,  with  Harnack,  account  for  its  rise  as  a  Jewish  myth 
on  Jewish  soil,  and  those  who,  with  Soltau,  Schmiedel,  Cheyne, 
and  Conybeare,  ascribe  its  rise  to  the  incorporation  of  pagan 
ideas  from  Hellenic,  or  Semitic,  or  Egyptian,  or  even  from  In¬ 
dian  sources  into  the  body  of  the  Gospel.  The  differences  be¬ 
tween  the  two  parties  are  irreconcilable,  and  to  a  bystander  they 
appear  to  destroy  each  other.  Again,  within  the  second 
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group  there  is  likewise  fundamental  lack  of  harmony.  On 
the  time  of  the  incorporation  of  this  foreign  element  into  the 
Gospel  they  differ  by  a  matter  of  fifty  years,  and,  as  to  the 
source  from  which  it  was  derived,  they  range  from  the  gods 
of  Babylonia  to  Egypt,  or  to  Greece;  from  the  divine  con¬ 
temporary  of  Jesus,  Augustus,  back  to  Gautama,  or  to  Plato. 

Here  I  wash  to  draw  a  distinction,  which  is  often  neglected 
in  literature  on  this  subject,  but  which  is  nevertheless  fun¬ 
damental.  It  is  a  frequent  trick  of  clever  writers  to  cast  dis¬ 
credit  on  the  virgin  birth  of  Jesus  by  the  assertion  that  many 
religions  present  practically  identical  stories  to  decorate  the 
tombs  of  heroes,  to  account  for  the  origin  of  gods,  or  to  ex¬ 
plain  the  apotheosis  of  men.  My  point  is  that  there  never 
has  been  adduced  an  example  of  virgin  birth  in  character 
similar  to  that  of  the  narratives  of  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke. 
These  accounts  state  that  Jesus  was  born  of  a  virgin  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  not  by  sexual  intercourse.  On 
this  plane,  the  birth  of  Jesus  is  unique,  and  is  not  the  out¬ 
come  of  pagan  influence,  for  the  very  simple  reason  that  these 
religions  were  incapable  of  conceiving  it.  Let  Cheyne  be  our 
authority  for  the  significance  of  the  word  “  virgin  ”  in  cer¬ 
tain  religions:  “And  what  was  the  original  meaning  of  the 
term  ‘virgin’?  As  has  long  .since  been  shown,  it  expressed 
the  fact  that  the  great  mythic  mother-goddess  was  indepen¬ 
dent  of  the  marriage  tie.  In  these  remote  times  to  which  the 
cult  of  the  goddess  properly  belonged,  ‘  the  mother  held  the 
chief  place  in  the  clan,  and  all  women  shared  a  measure  of 
free  love’”  (Bible  Problems,  p.  75).  How  far  afield  such 
conceptions  are  from  the  canonical  accounts  of  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  any  one  may  judge. 

To  take  the  so-called  virgin  birth  in  Greek  and  Roman 
Mythology.  A  god  overcomes  a  maiden,  and  a  child  is  born. 
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But  the  means  was  sexual  intercourse,  and  not  divine  over¬ 
shadowing.  That  is  virgin  birth,  of  a  certain  kind! 

Some  time  ago  there  appeared  in  a  newspaper  an  extended 
article  on  the  subject  from  the  pen  of  a  university  professor. 
It  was  an  especially  vicious  example  of  the  inability  to  see  a 
difference  when  one  exists  and,  further,  it  was  a  type  of  much 
that  is  written  on  the  virgin  birth.  Comparing  the  birth  of 
Jesus  with  the  legend  of  the  birth  of  Plato,  the  professor 
said,  “  In  the  case  of  Plato  the  correspondence  is  startlingly 
exact,  since  he  was  believed  by  the  people  of  Athens  and  im¬ 
mediately  after  his  death,  for  his  own  sister’s  son  bears  wit¬ 
ness  to  it,  to  have  been  miraculously  born  by  a  pure  virgin.” 
The  writer  was  misled  by  neglect  of  the  most  primary  prin¬ 
ciple  of  research.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Jerome  is  responsible 
for  the  statement  that  Plato  was  virgin-born  (Ad  Jovianum, 
i.  42),  as  he  is  responsible  for  many  fanciful  interpretations 
of  history.  According  to  the  Greek  legend,  given  by  Diog¬ 
enes  Laertius  (De  Vita  Phil.,  ii.  2),  Plato’s  mother,  who 
was  the  wife  of  Ariston,  land  not  a  virgin  at  all,  bore  a  son 
by  union  with  the  god  Apollo.  The  son  was  Plato.  Sexual 
intercourse  was  the  means  of  conception,  and  the  mother  was 
not  a  virgin,  and  that  is  a  startlingly  exact  parallel  to  the  birth 
of  Jesus!  It  is  mere  credulity,  due  to  an  unreasoning  ad¬ 
herence  to  a  pet  theory,  which  can  see,  in  stories  of  this  sort, 
the  source  of  the  idea  of  virgin  birth  as  set  forth  in  the 
Gospels. 

The  Pharaohs  were  known  as  the  sons  of  Ra.  But  kingly 
titles  are  not  to  be  taken  seriously  either  in  ancient  or  mod¬ 
ern  times.  It  is  contended,  however,  that  an  actual  parallel 
exists  in  the  birth  of  Amenophis  III.  According  to  Sayce, 
the  god  Amon  Ra  had  a  desire  to  be  a  father,  so  he  took  the 
form  of  Thothmes  IV.,  the  husband  of  Amenophis’  mother, 
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and  visited  her  on  her  couch.  It  is  a  parallel  of  the  birth  of 
Plato,  but  its  resemblance  to  the  birth  of  Jesus  does  not 
appear. 

Perhaps  the  most  widely  instanced  case  of  supposed  vir¬ 
gin  birth,  cited  to  account  for  the  Gospel  story,  is  that  of 
Buddha  Gautama.  One  passes  over  the  difficulty  of  believing 
that  Buddhism  influenced  the  obscure  Christian  community 
in  remote  Palestine.  Oddly  enough,  it  was  Jerome  again 
(Ad  Jovianum,  i.  42)  who  set  afloat  the  rumor  that  Gautama 
was  virgin-born.  In  one  of  the  stories  of  the  birth  of  Buddha, 
it  is  related  that  his  mother  said  to  her  husband,  I  wish 
from  the  present  night  to  undertake  the  eight  special  rules  of 
fasting,  to  wit.  Not  to  kill  anything  that  lives  ...  to  have  no 
sexual  pleasure,”  etc.  Then  Buddha  came  down  and  entered 
her  right  side  and  she  dreamed,  among  other  things,  that  a 
white  elephant  with  six  tusks  entered  her  side.  The  next 
morning  the  queen  told  her  husband  her  dream  and  said, 
”  From  this  time  forth,  I  will  no  more  partake  of  any  sexual 
pleasure.”  After  ten  months  she  gave  birth  to  Gautama. 
Whatever  may  have  happened  to  Queen  Maya,  Gautama  was 
certainly  not  virgin-born. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  deny  that  miraculous  events  have 
been  supposed  to  accompany  the  births  of  heroes  and  leaders 
of  religion,  or  to  assert  Jesus  was  the  only  founder  of  a  re¬ 
ligion  in  regard  to  whose  origin  legend  has  nothing  to 
say.  Legendary  matter  did  connect  itself  with  the  birth  of 
Christ  and  can  be  read  in  the  Apocryphal  Gospels  by  those 
who  are  interested.  My  contention  amounts  to  this,  the  ideas 
of  virgin  birth  in  the  case  of  Jesus,  as  set  forth  in  the  canon¬ 
ical  Gospels,  have  no  parallels  in  the  instances  cited  from 
pagan  sources.  The  birth  of  Jesus,  as  told  in  the  First  and 
Third  Gospels,  whether  true  or  false,  is  at  least  unique. 
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ARTICLE  II. 

THE  PROGRESS  OF  DOCTRINE  IN  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  CHARLES  EDWARD  SMITH,  D.D., 
FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK. 

The  classic  on  this  subject  which  has  never  been  surpassed 
or  even  approached,  to  my  knowledge,  is  the  Bampton  Lec¬ 
tures  of  Thomas  Dehany  Bernard,  a  fellow  of  Oxford,  and 
an  English  rector.  To  the  edition  of  1867,  Dr.  Hovey,  Pres¬ 
ident  of  Newton  Theological  Seminary,  supplied  a  short 
preface  in  which  he  said  that  these  lectures  “  are  as  nearly 
perfect  both  in  substance  and  in  form  as  any  human  produc¬ 
tion  can  well  be  made.”  An  essay  on  this  subject,  therefore, 
must  necessarily  derive  most  of  its  matter  from  this  masterly 
work ;  and  if  this'  essay  should  impel  those  who  read  it  to  go 
for  themselves  to  the  volume  of  which  it  can  give  only  a  most 
meager  idea,  it  will  have  served  its  best  purpose.  After  such 
an  acknowledgment,  however,  it  is  only  justice  to  myself 
to  add  that  I  have  done  some  thinking  for  myself  along  these 
lines,  and  this  essay  is  not  a  mere  collection  of  extracts,  since 
Bernard’s  contributions  to  it  have  had  to  pass,  for  better  or 
worse,  through  the  medium  of  my  own  mind. 

By  doctrine  Bernard  meant  divine  teaching,  and  the  prog¬ 
ress  which  he  ascribes  is  the  order  in  which  divine  commu¬ 
nications  of  truth,  not  obtainable  from  human  sources,  are 
found  in  the  New  Testament.  This  is'  not  at  all  the  chrono¬ 
logical  order  in  which  the  books  of  the  New  Testament  first  ^ 
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became  known  to  the  church,  but  the  order  in  which  they  have 
been  arranged  in  the  Canon.  At  first,  and  for  a  long  time, 
they  were  a  heterogeneous  collection  of  independent  writings 
prepared  by  authors  far  from  each  other  in  time  and  space, 
and  having  no  conception  of  any  plan  in  which  their  produc¬ 
tions  were  to  have  their  appropriate  places.  But  when  all 
were  ready  and  were  generally  known  to  the  church,  they 
proved  to  be  adaptations  to  a  plan  in  which  each  had  its 
proper  place,  and  all  together  constituted  a  perfect  whole. 
As  the  different  parts  of  the  Tabernacle,  made  at  different 
times  by  persons  who  had  no  knowledge  of  each  other’s  work, 
when  brought  together  were  found  capable  of  adjustment 
into  a  perfect  tent.  Or  as  the  stones  cut  for  Solomon’s  Tem¬ 
ple  by  isolated  workmen  in  various  quarries,  when  brought 
to  Jerusalem,  were  built  into  a  magnificent  structure  in  which 
no  part,  however  peculiar  its  form,  was  wanting.  That  this 
could  be  done  with  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  that  it 
actually  was  done  by  the  Christians  of  the  first  centuries,  and 
that  we  can  now  recognize  the  fitness  of  part  to  part,  and  of 
each  part  to  the  whole,  proves  that  each  writer  wrought 
unconsciously  according  to  a  plan  in  the  mind  of  God,  and 
that  the  early  Christians  were  providentially  guided  in  the 
discovery  of  that  plan,  and  divinely  influenced  in  arranging 
the  documents  in  the  order  of  their  places,  according  to  the 
progress  of  doctrine  from  beginning  to  completion.  The  New 
Testament  is  not,  like  the  Koran,  a  mass  of  unrelated  accre¬ 
tions,  but  an  organized  whole,  in  which  the  whole  body  is 
“fitly  joined  together,  and  compacted  by  that  which  every 
joint  supplieth,  according  to  the  effectual  working  in  the 
measure  of  every  part.” 

The  broad  outlines  and  general  course  of  the  progress  of 
doctrine  in  the  New  Testament  are  easily  seen.  It  begins,  in 
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the  Gospels,  with  the  fact  of  the  Incarnation,  the  circum¬ 
stances  attending  it,  the  witnesses  to  it,  and  what  our  Lord 
said  and  did  while  still  in  the  flesh.  He  is  presented  to  us 
as  the  very  source  of  doctrine  and  also  the  subject  of  doc¬ 
trine,  inasmuch  as  it  is  himself  that  he  makes  the  center 
and  circumference  of  revealed  truth.  His  teaching  is  at  once 
complete  and  incomplete ;  complete  because  it  is  germinal 
and  inclusive  of  all  that  is  to  come  after ;  incomplete  as  it  is 
proverbial,  parabolical,  paradoxical,  symbolical,  needing  am¬ 
plification  and  explanation  by  coming  events  and  inspired  in¬ 
terpreters. 

The  Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  the  bridge  across  which  we 
pass  intelligently  from  the  teaching  and  ministry  of  our  Lord 
on' earth  to  his  teaching  and  ministry  in  Heaven,  by  means 
of  the  human  agents  whom  he  chose  and  qualified  for  such 
service.  Without  the  Book  of  Acts  we  should  open  the  Epis¬ 
tles  in  bewilderment  as  to  both  the  churches  to  which  they 
are  written  and  the  writer  of  the  most  of  them.  But  in  the 
Acts  we  have  the  beginning  of  that  dispensation  of  the  Spirit 
by  which  the  church  was  founded,  a  new  and  great  apostle 
provided,  the  mission  to  heathen  nations  instituted,  and  the 
question  of  the  relation  of  Christianity  to  Judaism  settled. 

The  Epistles  contain  a  theological  education  for  the  early 
churches,  and  so  for  the  churches  and  Christians  of  all  time. 
They  are  an  inspired  commentary  on  the  words  and  acts  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  which  were  necessarily  so  insufficiently  com¬ 
prehended  by  his  disciples  while  he  remained  on  earth.  They 
are  the  fulfillment  of  his  promise  that  after  his  death  the 
Spirit  of  truth  would  take  the  things  of  Christ  and  show 
them  unto  his  apostles,  and  lead  them  into  all  truth.  They 
lay  open  to  human  apprehension  the  meaning,  the  immense 
importance,  and  the  universe-wide  range  of  application  of 
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the  great  facts  of  the  life,  teaching,  death,  and  resurrection 
of  our  Saviour.  They  furnish  a  divine  code  of  duty  and 
sublime  suggestions  of  privilege  and  opportunity  for  the 
Christians  of  all  time.  The  development  of  doctrine  from 
Gospels  to  Epistles  is  great  indeed. 

But  it  is  not  the  end.  There  yet  remains  to  be  fulfilled 
that  great  promise  to  the  apostles  —  “  He  shall  show  you 
things  to  come.”  And  so  the  New  Testament  ends  with  the 
Book  of  Revelation.  In  this  we  are  permitted  to  read  the 
future  history  of  Christianity  to  the  end  of  time.  It  is  told, 
as  it  must  be,  in  the  language  of  symbols,  which  are  even 
harder  for  the  Occidental  than  for  the  Oriental,  to  under¬ 
stand,  but  the  glorious  prospect,  as  God  sees  it,  is  visible  to 
the  common  mind,  if  not  in  minute  detail,  at  any  rate  in  its 
broad  outlines.  Step  by  step  the  obstacles  to  the  progress  of 
the  gospel  are  to  be  overcome,  the  moral  and  spiritual  dark¬ 
ness  of  mankind  is  to  be  banished  by  the  growing  illumination 
furnished  by  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  and  the  stars  and  can¬ 
dlesticks  of  the  churches ;  the  works  of  darkness  done  by  the 
creatures  of  darkness,  such  as  the  wild  beasts  of  civil  govern¬ 
ments  and  the  false  churches  which  have  so  long  misrepre¬ 
sented  Christianity,  will  become  impossible,  and  the  kingdom 
of  Jesus  will  have  come  in  great  and  glad  reality.  This  is 
the  message  which  Jesus  himself  sends  to  his  servants  to 
cheer  them  in  despondency,  and  to  hearten  them  for  fresh 
efforts,  so  that  whatever  may  be  the  present  state  of  the  con¬ 
flict  they  may  labor  in  hope  and  struggle  with  the  prestige  of 
victory.  Such  a  message  may  appropriately  close  the  inspired 
volume,  for  its  words  of  encouragement  are  the  last  conceiv¬ 
ably  necessary  portion  of  a  revelation  from  God  to  man. 

Such  are  the  main  stages  of  the  progress  of  doctrine  in  the 
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New  Testament,  but  progress  in  each  of  these  stages  is  easily 
discernible.  That  Matthew  should  be  the  first  of  the  Gospels 
follows  from  its  being  the  gospel  to  the  Jews,  the  chosen 
people  of  the  Old  Testament.  The  close  connection  of  Mat¬ 
thew  with  Malachi  was  said  by  Dr.  William  R.  Williams,  in 
his  lectures  on  John  the  Baptist,  to  resemble  that  between  the 
two  copies  of  an  ancient  contract  which  were  both  written 
on  the  same  parchment  and  then  cut  apart  along  an  irregular 
line  so  that  the  genuineness  of  each  copy  could  be  proved  by 
the  exact  fitting  of  its  jagged  end  into  the  equally  jagged  end 
of  the  other.  Thus  Matthew,  more  than  any  other  Gospel, 
shows  the  fulfillments  of  promises  and  prophecies  made  to 
the  Jews,  and  the  realization  of  Old  Testament  hopes  and 
expectations. 

That  Mark  should  follow  with  his  Gospel  to  the  Romans, 
and  Luke  with  his  to  the  Greeks  of  the  civilized  world,  is  just 
the  order  in  which  these  races  might  be  expected  to  be  ap¬ 
proached  in  the  spread  of  the  glad  tidings.  And  that  John 
should  come  last  of  all  with  his  deeper  insight  and  his  pro¬ 
founder  interpretations,  and  such  added  facts  as  the  memory 
of  the  beloved  disciple  alone  could  supply,  is  but  to  place 
him  where  for  every  good  reason  he  belongs. 

And  here  may  be  seen  the  explanation  of  that  twenty-first 
chapter  of  John’s  Gospel,  which  he  adds,  as  a  seeming  after¬ 
thought,  when  he  has  already  apparently  finished  his  work. 
It  is  a  fitting  introduction  to  the  Book  of  Acts,  one  of  those 
links,  as  Bernard  calls  them,  which  preserve  the  continuity 
of  the  New  Testament  and  bind  its  separate  parts  into  a 
complete  unity.  It  foreshadows  the  change  of  which  the 
Book  of  Acts  is  the  history  from  the  dispensation  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Christ  to  the  dispensation  of  the  Spirit.  The  number  of 
the  Epistles  is  seven,  the  symbol  of  the  entire  number  of 
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Christ’s  servants  to  the  end  of  time;  the  symbolic  draught  of 
fishes  is  repeated,  but  Jesus,  instead  of  being  in  the  boat,  is 
dimly  seen  on  the  shore,  and  the  divine  commission  to  feed 
Christ’s  lambs  and  sheep  is  thrice  repeated  as  solemnly  given 
by  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  What  immediately  follow?, 
in  the  Book  of  Acts,  is  the  beginning  of  the  interpretation  of 
this  impressive  scene,  a  beginning  which  the  history  of  the 
Church  perpetually  continues. 

Coming  to  the  Epistles,  it  is  a  matter  of  course  that  Ro¬ 
mans  should  take  the  first  place.  For  in  this  the  Holy  Spirit 
has  made  use  of  the  splendid  intellect  of  Paul  to  open  to  hu¬ 
man  apprehension  the  first  things  of  Christian  experience,  the 
cardinal  facts  of  sin,  atonement,  justification,  sanctification, 
and  their  consequences  in  the  Christian  life. 

In  doing  this  the  apostle  has  to  correct  the  errors  of  the 
Jews  regarding  the  meaning  and  true  significance  of  the  Lazv 
they  have  received.  The  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  share 
with  Romans  this  corrective  and  decisive  character,  dealing 
with  the  false  philosophies  and  heathen  immoralities  by  which 
the  Greek  disciples  were  in  danger  of  being  corrupted.  And 
Galatians  follows  to  rebuke  the  reactionary  tendencies  of  those 
wavering  disciples  whose  earlier  and  false  habits  of  thought 
return  upon  them  to  rob  them  of  their  Christian  freedom. 

In  the  next  three  Epistles,  Ephesians,  Philippians,  Colos- 
sians,  we  miss  the  controversial  tone.  We  are  sitting  “  in 
heavenly  places  in  Christ  Jesus,”  meditating  upon  lofty 
themes  and  Christian  amenities,  surveying  the  universe  from 
the  exalted  viewpoint  of  oneness  with  Christ  in  nature,  char¬ 
acter,  and  destiny.  Then  follows  Thessalonians,  the  last  of 
the  seven,  containing  the  eschatology  of  Paul,  teaching  Chris¬ 
tian  believers  to  look  forward  with  wise  discrimination  be- 
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tween  the  fanciful  notions  of  fanaticism  and  the  reasonable 
expectations  of  simple  faith  in  God’s  Word. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  forbid  further  detail  in  tracing 
the  natural  and  logical  succession  of  the  rest  of  Paul’s  Epis¬ 
tles,  and  that  to  the  Hebrews,  which  we  may  safely  accept 
as  his  also.  To  this  remarkable  body  of  inspired  teaching 
which  was  given  us  by  the  great  apostle  we  may  regard  the 
addition  of  the  Epistles  of  James,  Peter,  John,  and  Jude  as 
intended  chiefly  for  confirmation.  Since  the  task  of  expound¬ 
ing  the  meanings  and  application  of  Christianity  was  devolved 
upon  a  special  apostle,  not  one  of  the  original  twelve,  it  was 
fitting  and  necessary  that  the  leaders  of  that  company  .should 
give  their  endorsement  to  what  he  had  done.  This  they  have 
done  by  a  sufificient  exhibition  of  their  own  views  to  shov/ 
that  theirs  are  identical  with  Paul’s,  and  in  Peter’s  case,  to 
furnish  the  express  assurance  that  the  work  of  his  fellow 
apostles  is  to  be  classed  with  the  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament.  Thus  have  we  seen  that  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament  are  not  to  be  considered  as  unrelated  documents, 
thrown  together  at  random,  or  arranged  according  to  merely 
human  ideas  of  their  proper  places,  but  divinely  prepared 
compositions  divinely  placed  in  a  canon  io  meet  the  needs  of 
a  Christian  education. 
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ARTICLE  III. 

THE  JOHANNINE  PROBLEMS. 

BY  THE  REVEREND  HANS  C.  JUELL, 
HANKINSON,  N.  D. 


I. 

There  is  a  striking  difference  between  John  and  the  Syn¬ 
optic  Gospels  in  regard  to  the  scene  of  Jesus’  ministry.  In 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  it  is  laid,  almost  exclusively,  in  Galilee, 
while  in  the  Fourth  Gospel  we  consider  Jesus  mostly  in  his 
Judaean  ministry.  Professor  Schmiedel  says :  “  In  John  the 
most  important  thing  is  this,  that  Jesus’  real  and  abiding 
dwelling-place  during  his  ministry  is  Judaea  and  especially 
Jerusalem.”  ^ 

The  scene  of  Jesus’  ministry  opens  ”  in  Bethany  beyond 
the  Jordan,”  which  “  was  east  of  the  river,  and  a  day’s  dis¬ 
tance  at  the  most  from  Cana  of  Galilee  (John  ii.  1).”  *  Jesus 
and  his  disciples  went  into  Galilee  and  remained  there  until 
the  passover.  Then  they  left  for  the  feast  at  Jerusalem. 
How  long  they  stayed  in  Galilee,  or  at  Jerusalem  and  “  the 
land  of  Judaea,”  we  do  not  know.  But  they  need  not  have 
remained  in  Judaea  more  than  two  weeks.  Then  they  left 
for  Galilee. 

Jesus  remained  in  Galilee  until  the  time  of  the  unnamed 
feast  (John  v.  1).  On  the  sabbath  following  this  feast  he 
healed  the  man  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda.  This  stirred  up 
such  an  opposition  (v.  18)  that  Jesus  left  for  Galilee  in  fear 

‘The  Johannine  Writings,  p.  12. 

*  Hastings,  Dictionary  of  the  Bihle,  vol.  i.  p.  276a. 
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of  his  life  (John  vii.  1),  where  he  remained  over  one  pass- 
over  (John  vi.  4)  and  six  months  into  the  next  year,  till  the 
feast  of  tabernacles.  This  means  that  he  was  in  Galilee,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  continuously  for  sixteen 
months.^ 

We  are  not  told  whether  Jesus  remained  in  Jerusalem  dur¬ 
ing  the  two  months  between  the  feast  of  tabernacles  and  the 
feast  of  the  dedication.  What  we  have  recorded  here  may 
not  have  taken  more  than  a  week;  so,  if  the  Synoptic  ac¬ 
counts.  should  demand  Jesus’  presence  elsewhere  during  that 
time,  there  is  nothing  to  preclude  that  possibility.  Just  at 
the  close  of  the  last-named  feast  “  he  went  away  again  be¬ 
yond  Jordan  into  the  place  where  John  was  at  the  first  bap¬ 
tizing;  and  there  he  abode”  (John  v.  40).  During  the  four 
months  from  the  feast  of  the  dedication  to  the  feast  of  the 
passover  Jesus  makes  but  a  brief  visit,  a  few  days  at  most, 
to  Judaea,  when  he  raised  Lazarus,  until  he  finally,  “  six  days 
before  the  passover,”  came  to  Bethany  (John  xii.  1). 

This  gives  the  probability  of  two  weeks  during  Jesus’  first 
visit,  the  possibility  of  one  week  during  the  second  visit,  of 
two  months  during  the  third,  of  three  days  during  the  fourth, 
and  six  days  at  the  last,  for  his  stay  in  Judaea.  That  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Fourth  Gospel,  out  of  a  ministry  of  something 
over  two  years  there  is  a  possibility  of  his  having  spent  three 
months  in  Judaea,  but  it  need  not  have  been  more  than  half 
that  length  of  time.  This  certainly  cannot  be  claimed  to  be 
in  conflict  with  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 

ii. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  diflPerence  between  the  Johan- 
nine  and  the  Synoptic  Jesus.^  It  is  claimed  that  the  Jesus 

*  I  assume  here  that  the  unnamed  feast  was  Pentecost. 

*Cf.  The  Johannine  Writings,  Schmiedel,  pp.  25-35. 
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of  the  Fourth  Gospel  lacks  the  common  limitations  of  men 
much  more  so  than  the  Synoptic  Jesus.^ 

But  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  historical 
and  the  doctrinal  Jesus  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  Naturally,  by 
the  time  this  Gospel  was  written,  there  had  grown  up  around 
Jesus  many  doctrines  not  based  on  the  historical  facts  given, 
but  rather  on  the  fact  that  he  was  the  Son  of  God,  and 
the  commonly  accepted  interpretation  of  what  such  a  person 
was  and  could  do.  The  attributes  belonging  to  God  would 
naturally  be  attributed  to  Jesus.  The  Prologue  must  be 
considered  as  part  of  the  doctrinal  conception  of  Jesus,  so 
also  should  John  ii.  24,  25;  vi.  61,  64,  71;  and  xiii.  1,  3.  It 
is  not  my  aim  in  the  least  to  attempt  to  discredit  these  doc¬ 
trinal  statements  by  John,  but  it  is  fair  to  remember  that  we 
are  considering  the  historical  Jesus,  and  as  such  we  will 
ascribe  to  him  these  various  attributes  only  as  they  are  re¬ 
vealed  in  his  actual  life  as  described  in  this  Gospel. 

We  should  also  avoid  reading  our  own  doctrinal  concep¬ 
tions  into  the  life  of  Jesus.  In  an  historical  study  we  should 
avoid  as  far  as  possible  coloring  the  incidents  given  with  our 
own  philosophy,  and  then  considering  that  the  picture  drawn, 
color  and  all,  is  the  product  of  historical  events.  Really, 
however,  the  historical  Jesus  of  the  Fourth  Gospel  is  more 
human,  and  has  a  broader  range  of  interests,  than  the  Jesus 
of  the  Synoptists.  But,  of  course,  we  can  merely  touch  upon 
this  subject  in  a  brief  article  like  this. 

How  intensely  interesting  the  story  of  Jesus’  early  strug¬ 
gles  as  pictured  in  this  Gospel  is!  Jesus  started  his  ministry 
in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  passover,  and  had  some  suc- 

‘  For  a  fuller  study  of  this  subject,  see  The  Doctrine  of  the  Per¬ 
son  of  Jesus  Christ,  Mackintosh,  pp.  94-121;  The  Criticism  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  Sunday,  pp.  205-235;  The  Introduction  to  the  Liter¬ 
ature  of  the  New  Testament,  Moffatt,  pp.  525-530. 
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cess  (ii.  23),  but  left  the  city  in  a  short  time,  probably  be¬ 
cause  of  opposition  stirred  up  by  his  zeal  for  reform  (ii. 
13-22),  for  “the  land  of  Judaea”  (iii.  22),  where  he  and  his 
disciples  took  up  rural  work.  Success  followed  his  labors 
in  this  community  (iv.  1),  but  this  success  stirred  up  conten¬ 
tions  (iii.  25)  which  threatened  to  undermine  the  influence 
of  John  the  Baptist,  so  Jesus  felt  that  it  was  necessary  for 
him  to  leave  this  his  field  of  activity.  He  stayed  in  Galilee 
for  a  while,  and  then  again  went  down  into  Judaea,  and  the 
second  time  started  his  ministry  in  Jerusalem.  This  time  he 
had  to  flee  for  his  life,  and  now  he  was  forced  to  choose  Gal¬ 
ilee  for  his  field  of  labor  (vii.  1).  We  find  here  the  reason 
given  why  Jesus’  ministry  was  laid  in  Galilee.  According 
to  the  Synoptic  Gospels  we  might  think  that  he  preferred 
Galilee  to  Judaea  as  a  field  of  service. 

Look  at  Jesus’  first  work  with  a  sinful  person,  —  his  con¬ 
versation  with  the  Samaritan  woman  at  Jacob’s  Well.  He 
first  tells  her  that  he  has  the  living  water.  But  this  seems  to 
make  no  impression  on  her.  Then  Jesus  shifts  his  conversa¬ 
tion  and  asks  for  her  husband.  It  is  clear  that  there  is  no 
logical  connection  between  his  request  for  her  to  bring  her 
husband  and  his  claim  of  having  the  living  water.  Jesus 
found  that  he  had  failed  in  his  first  attempt,  so  tried  another 
way  of  reaching  her  inner  life.  But  just  as  he  had  her  where 
he  felt  himself  ready  to  lead  her  into  the  higher  life,  which 
he  sought  to  bring  to  her,  the  disciples  came  and  she  slipped 
away,  even  leaving  her  waterpot.  It  was  probably  disap¬ 
pointment  at  first  which  made  Jesus  unwilling  to  partake  of 
the  food  his  disciples  brought  him,  but  as  soon  as  he  saw 
the  people  coming  from  Sychar  he  felt  that  his  words  had 
had  their  desired  effect,  when  joy  took  the  place  of  disap¬ 
pointment.  He  felt  that  “  the  will  of  him  that  sent  ”  him 
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was  that  he  should  win  such  persons  as  this  woman  into  the 
better  life.  And  here  we  do  not  see  the  experienced  and 
omniscient  man,  but  we  see  a  man  who,  by  different  trials, 
wins  this  woman  for  the  spiritual  life.  This  certainly  is  quite 
human. 

The  Synoptic  Jesus  appears  to  be  devoid  of  fear.  In  no 
instance  do  we  see  him  deliberately  seeking  to  avoid  the 
threatened  danger.  He  visits  Nazareth,  and  stirs  up  the 
antagonism  of  the  people  to  the  extent  that  “  they  rose  up, 
and  cast  him  forth  out  of  the  city,  and  led  him  unto  the  brow 
of  the  hill  whereon  their  city  was  built,  that  they  might  throw 
him  down  headlong”  (Luke  iv.  29)  ;  but  in  a  short  time  he 
is  back  in  Nazareth  teaching  the  people  (Mark  vi.  1-6).^ 

The  Johannine  Jesus  is  continually  seeking  to  escape  dan¬ 
ger.  He  walked  in  Galilee  sixteen  months  because  the  Jews 
sought  to  kill  him  (vii.  1).  When  Jesus  had  told  the  Jews 
the  plain  truth  at  the  feast  of  the  dedication,  “  they  sought 
again  to  take  him  ;  and  he  went  forth  out  of  their  hand.  .\nd 
he  went  away  again  beyond  the  Jordan  into  the  place  where 
John  was  at  first  baptizing;  and  there  he  abode”  (x.  39,  40; 
cf.  also  xi.  8).  Shortly  after  the  raising  of  Lazarus  the  chief 
priest  and  the  Pharisees  ”  took  counsel  that  they  might  put 
him  to  death.  Jesus  therefore  walked  no  more  openly  among 
the  Jews  ”  (xi.  53,  54).  It  must  be  granted  that  this  attempt 
to  escape  danger  is  a  human  trait  in  Jesus. 

There  are  two  passages  in  the  Gospel  which  have  been 
made  use  of  to  prove  the  unique  divinity  of  Jesus,  and  which 
characterize  him  as  being  superior  to  the  common  human 
limitations,  —  John  vii.  1-11  and  xi.  1-44.^  To  appreciate 

‘  Cf.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  Edersheim,  vol. 
i.  pp.  430  ff.,  635  ff. 

*  Cf.  The  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testament, 
Moffatt,  p.  526. 
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this  we  should  look  back  of  the  statements  in  the  Gospel  to 
the  actual  scenes  and  raise  the  question  as  to  what  really 
happened,  leaving  as  far  as  possible,  doctrinal  conceptions 
behind,  and  be  governed  by  the  statements  given. 

Jesus’  brothers  wanted  him  to  go  up  to  Jerusalem  for  the 
feast  of  tabernacles  and  not  continue  to  hide  himself.  Jesus 
tells  them  plainly,  “  I  go  not  up  to  this  feast  ”  (vii.  8).^  This 
statement  certainly  would  be  understood  by  Jesus’  brethren 
to  mean  that  he  was  not  going  up  to  Jerusalem  to  this  feast 
of  tabernacles.  And  we  cannot  explain  away  this  meaning, 
since  we  know  that  he  went  up,  by  saying  that  he  meant 
something  entirely  different.  Words  are  used  to  convey 
ideas,  and  when  we  use  words  which  we  know  will  be  under¬ 
stood  in  one  way  we  have  no  right  to  attempt  to  clear  our¬ 
selves  later  by  giving  a  different  meaning  to  our  words." 
Jesus  told  his  brethren  that  he  was  not  going  to  the  feast, 
and  still  he  went.  There  are  only  two  possible  explanations 
for  this  attitude  of  Jesus.  Either  he  made  a  deliberate  mis¬ 
statement,  or  he  did  not  intend  to  go  up  to  the  feast  when 
he  spoke  to  the  brethren,  and,  for  some  reason,  changed  his 
mind  later  and  went  up.  The  latter  is  the  most  reasonable 
interpretation. 

We  see  by  this  passage  that  Jesus  feared  that  the  Jews 
would  kill  him  should  he  go  up  to  Jerusalem.  His  state¬ 
ment,  “My  time  is  not  yet  fulfilled”  (vii.  8),  makes  this 
clear.  He  was  not  ready  to  die,  and  the  going  up  to  Jeru- 

’  The  "  yet  ”  which  appears  in  the  A.  V.  probably  came  in  for 
doctrinal  reasons,  so  that  the  American  Revision  has  the  correct 
reading. 

.  *The  mystical  sayings  of  Jesus  that  he  is  the  bread  of  life,  that 
men  must  eat  his  flesh  and  drink  his  blood,  that  he  is  the  light 
of  the  world,  etc.,  can  hardly  be  considered  as  parallels  with  this 
statement.  These  mystical  sayings  demand  some  spiritual  inter¬ 
pretation  which  a  clear  statement  of  facts  does  not. 
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Salem  would  mean  death  to  him  as  he  understood  it.  But 
the  brethren  and  some  of  the  disciples  went  up  to  the  feast, 
and  they  found  that  there  was  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor 
of  Jesus  (“  some  said,  He  is  a  good  man,”  vii.  12),  which  fact 
they  reported  to  Jesus.  He,  therefore,  changed  his  mind  and 
went  up  to  the  feast.  This  means  that  the  claim  that  “  the 
omniscience  of  Jesus  in  this  Gospel  is  full-orbed  from  the 
very  beginning  (i.  48;  iv.  17-18,  35;  v.  42;  vi.  15,  61,  64; 
viii.  40,  etc.),”*  is  at  least  open  to  criticism. 

We  turn  now  to  the  story  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus.  Jesus 
is  now  at  “  the  place  where  John  was  at  first  baptizing  ” 
(x.  40),  where  we  found  him  at  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel. 
This  was,  evidently,  one  day’s  journey  from  Cana  of  Galilee 
(ii.  1).  Take  any  good  map  of  Palestine  made  to  scale  and 
get  the  distance  from  Cana  to  the  place  beyond  the  river  Jor¬ 
dan  which  would  be  the  approximate  place  from  the  fact  of 
one  day’s  journey,  twenty-five  miles ;  then  measure  from  that 
place  to  Bethany  in  Judaea,  and  you  will  find  that  Bethany 
beyond  the  Jordan  is  fully  two  days’  journey  from  the  home 
of  Lazarus.  This  means  that,  according  to  the  account  we 
have  in  our  Gospel,  Jesus  was  at  least  two  days’  distance 
from  the  home  of  Mary  and  Martha. 

Lazarus  is  sick,  and  the  sisters  send  a  messenger  to  tell 
Jesus  of  this  sickness  (xi.  3).  ”  But  when  Jesus  heard  it,  he 
said.  This  sickness  is  not  unto  death,  but  for  the  glory  of 
God,  that  the  Son  of  God  may  be  glorified  thereby”  (xi.  4). 
Let  us  take  our  stand  with  the  disciples  to  whom  Jesus  was 
speaking,  and  consider  what  we  would  have  understood  him 
to  mean.  He  left  the  impression  with  the  disciples  that  Laz¬ 
arus  would  not  die  of  this  sickness.  He  could  not  have  made 

*  The  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testament,  Mof- 
fatt,  p.  526. 
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that  much  plainer.  But  it  is  commonly  claimed  that  the  rest 
of  the  sentence  changes  the  meaning  to  he  that  Lazarus  would 
really  die,  and  then  Jesus  would  raise  him  from  the  dead, 
and  receive  glory  from  this  wonderful  miracle.  This  inter¬ 
pretation  ignores  all  grammatical  law’s.  “  Thereby  ’*  can 
only  refer  hack  to  “  sickness.”  The  Son  of  God  should  he 
glorified  hy  the  sickness.  That  would  have  been  the  way  we 
would  have  understood  Jesus  had  we  been  present  with  the 
disciples  when  the  words  were  spoken.  It  may  be  that  Laz¬ 
arus,  unlike  his  sisters  (xi.  27),  had  failed  to  grasp  the 
deeper  significance  of  Jesus,  and  had  not  responded  to  the 
call  for  a  higher  spiritual  life,  and  Jesus  felt  that  God  had 
sent  him  this  sickness  that  he  might  he  drawn  closer  to  Him¬ 
self. 

Now  notice,  two  days  pass  before  Jesus  says  that  Lazarus 
is  dead,  and  he  wants  to  go  up  to  Bethany.  The  disciples 
remonstrate  with  him,  but  finally  go  at  the  courageous  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Thomas,  that  they  go  and  die  with  Jesus.  When 
they  arrive,  Lazarus  has  been  dead  four  days.  That  means 
time  for  a  trip  from  Bethany  to  Jesus  and  back  again.  True, 
nothing  is  said  of  another  messenger  to  notify  Jesus  of  the 
death  of  Lazarus.  But  neither  are  we  told  that  Jesus  knew 
all  the  time  that  Lazarus  was  dead,  which  is  the  assumption 
of  those  who  claim  that  Jesus  delayed  his  trip  to  Bethany 
merely  to  receive  glory  for  himself.  The  facts  in  the  case 
give  us  a  better  right  to  claim  that  when  the  brother  died, 
the  tw’O  sisters  sent  a  messenger  to  tell  Jesus  of  his  death, 
and  that  he  went  up  to  the  sorrowing  sisters  as  soon  as  he 
knew  of  their  bereavement,  than  to  suppose  that,  because  of 
his  divine  insight,  he  knew  this  as  soon  as  it  happened,  and 
that  he  delayed  going  merely  to  make  the  miracle  more 
effective. 
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It  is  unfair  to  assume,  as  some  do,  that  Jesus  knew  all  the 
facts  concerning  Lazarus,  as  they  happened,  from  the  first, 
and  that  he  purposely  delayed  his  help  to  glorify  himself,  and 
then  severely  to  criticize  Jesus  because  of  this  assumed  “  in¬ 
humanity.”  ^  We  may  rather  assume  that  Jesus  thought  that 
this  sickness  was  not  serious,  and  that  he  did  not  feel  justi¬ 
fied  in  risking  his  and  his  disciples’  life  to  visit  him  at  that 
time.  Then  the  messenger  comes  and  tells  Jesus  of  Lazarus’ 
death,  possibly  unbeknown  to  the  disciples,  and  also  brings 
Jesus  word  from  the  authorities  that  no  harm  shall  come  to 
him  if  he  goes  to  visit  the  sorrowing  sisters.  It  may  be  of 
such  a  report  from  the  authorities  Jesus  speaks  when  he  says 
that  it  is  safe  to  walk  in  the  daylight  (xi.  9).  He  then  goes 
to  Bethany.  If  we  are  willing  to  leave  out  the  assumption 
that  Jesus  was  omniscient,  there  is  nothing  unnatural  in  this 
account  so  far. 

We  are  told  that  this  miracle  is  so  much  greater  than  those 
of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  because  Jesus  raised  Lazarus  on  the 
fourth  day  after  his  death.^  No  doubt  this  gave  some  added 
meaning  to  the  miracle  to  the  people  of  that  day,  since  it  was 
then  felt  that  the  spirit  left  off  hovering  about  the  body  the 
fourth  day.  But  when  we  know  that  a  person  is  just  as  dead 
one  hour  after  the  end  has  come  as  four  days  later,  we  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  say  that  the  Jesus  who  raised  the  widow’s 
son  of  Nain  was  unable  to  raise  Lazarus.  The  one  is  no 
more  marvelous  than  the  other  to  the  thinking  man  of  to-day. 

But  when  we  claim  that  we  believe  that  Jesus  “  could  give 
the  man  power  to  walk  with  firmly  fastened  feet,”  ^  we  are 
told  that  we  are  affirming  something  we  cannot’ possibly  be- 

*  The  Johannine  Writings,  Schmiedel,  pp.  30-33. 

*  Cf.  /hid.,  p.  32. 

Uhid.,  p.  84. 
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lieve.  And  it  certainly  seems  that  this  does  make  a  severe 
demand  on  our  faith.  But  let  us  see  what  we  have.  Let  us 
go  with  the  company  to  the  grave  where  Lazarus  was  laid. 

When  we  come  to  the  tomb,  we  find  that  it  is  a  cave,  and 
a  stone  is  laid  over  it  (xi.  38).  It  would  be  natural  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  cave  entered  from  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  that 
the  stone  slanted  considerably  from  the  perpendicular  posi¬ 
tion.  The  Jewish  bier  was  a  board  on  which  the  corpse  was 
laid,  and  coffins  were  unknown.^  Suppose  this  board  with 
Lazarus  on  it  had  been  placed  on  two  stones  in  the  cave,  say 
six  feet  from  its  mouth,  with  the  head  inward.  When,  there¬ 
fore,  Jesus  spoke  the  words  which  gave  life  to  the  man  who 
was  dead,  and  he  became  conscious  of  life,  he  may  have 
merely  slipped  his  feet  off  the  board  and  risen  from  his  bier. 
This  rising  would  apparently  have  brought  him  forth.  Jesus, 
seeing  him  bound  and  unable  to  walk,  told  the  people  to 
“  loose  him  and  let  him  go.” 

Look  briefly  at  the  basis  given  for  the  claim  that  this  Gos¬ 
pel  pictures  to  us  an  omniscient  Jesus.  His  declaration  to 
Nathaniel  cannot  be  made  use  of  (i.  48).  We  are  a  little 
surprised  that  Nathaniel  wonders  at  what  Jesus  has  said. 
There  is  nothing  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  Jesus  having 
known  something  of  this  Israelite  before  this  time.  Jesus’ 
words  to  the  Samaritan  woman  (iv.  17,  18)  may  also  have 
been  based  on  information  rather  than  on  divine  revelation. 
Any  preacher  with  a  fairly  clear  grasp  of  human  character 
could  have  spoken  the  words  Jesus  speaks  in  v.  42 ;  and  what 
Jesus  says  in  viii.  40  may  be  based  on  information  received. 
The  other  verses  (vi.  15,  61,  64)  are  expressions  of  John’s 
theological  conception  and,  therefore,  will  not  be  used  for 
our  picture  of  the  historical  Christ  in  this  Gospel. 

‘  Hastings.  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  vol.  I.  p.  332b. 
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III. 

There  are  certain  statements  of  facts  on  which  the  Fourth 
differs  from  the  Synoptic  Gospels. 

1.  In  the  Fourth  Gospel  the  cleansing  of  the  temple 
takes  place  during  the  first  passover  of  Jesus’  ministry.  In 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  it  takes  place  at  the  last  passover. 
Though  there  is  a  possibility  that  Jesus  cleansed  the  temple 
twice,  this  is  not  commonly  considered  to  be  the  case.  The 
question  then  is  raised  as  to  which  account  should  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  giving  this  incident  its  proper  place. 

The  cleansing  of  the  temple  is  the  only  incident  recorded 
in  the  Gospels  where  Jesus  uses  physical  power  to  purify 
Israel.  Throughout  his  ministry  he  employs  spiritual  forces 
to  combat  physical  powers.  He  does  not  even  call  the  twelve 
legions  of  angels  to  help  him  when  in  the  garden  of  Geth- 
semane.  But  he  depends  on  his  drawing  power  when  lifted 
up  to  gain  for  him  a  world  following.  He  depends  upon  love 
and  righteousness  as  the  weapons  with  which  to  win  the 
kingdom. 

The  picture  we  here  have  of  Jesus,  if  we  accept  the  chron¬ 
ological  arrangement  of  the  Fourth  Gospel,  is  that  Jesus, 
fresh  from  hearing  John  the  Baptist  declare  that  the  ax  is 
laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  goes  out  to  “  thoroughly  cleanse 
his  threshing  floor.”  He  acts  like  the  average  young  man  who 
starts  in  his  ministry.  He  chafes  under  the  slowness  of  the 
transforming  influence  of  truth  and  love  and  employs  the  ap¬ 
parently  quicker  way  of  using  the  forces  at  hand  to  compel 
obedience  to  his  wishes.  But  later  in  his  life  this  minister 
learns  that,  even  if  the  results  come  quicker  by  enforcing  the 
law  rather  than  preaching  the  gospel,  they  are  superficial  and 
short-lived. 

This  reform  move  of  Jesus  seems  to  have  had  little  effect 
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on  the  people  at  this  time,  probably  because  Jesus  was  an 
obscure  man.  They  questioned  his  right  to  do  this,  and 
probably  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  continue  his  work 
in  Jerusalem.  But  little  opposition  seems  to  have  been  raised. 

But  some  men  heard  him  who  did  not  forget  what  he  said 
and  did.  When  Jesus  was  before  the  Sanhedrin  on  his  trial, 
two  men  came  forward  who  testified  that  Jesus  had  said,  “  I 
am  able  to  destroy  this  temple  of  God,  and  build  it  in  three 
days”  (Matt.  xxvi.  Gl=Mark  xiv.  58).  It  is  true  that  these 
witnesses  were  called  “  false,”  but  that  seems  to  be  because 
they  were  testifying  against  Jesus  rather  than  because  they 
were  not  telling  the  truth.  Had  the  members  of  the  San¬ 
hedrin  employed  men  to  swear  falsely  to  a  made-up  charge, 
there  had  been  little  trouble  in  getting  them  to  agree.  It  is 
clear  that  these  men  testified  to  something  they  had  heard. 

Jesus  could  not  have  said  this  just  a  few  days  before  the 
trial,  for  then  there  had  been  a  number  of  witnesses  present 
to  report  it  to  the  officers ;  so  there  had  been  no  difficulty  in 
finding  enough  witnesses  to  substantiate  this  statement.  And 
such  a  charge,  that  Jesus  had  threatened  to  destroy  the  tem¬ 
ple,  would  have  been  considered  very  serious.  Even  this 
charge  by  the  ‘‘  false  ”  witnesses  created  such  a  feeling  that 
the  rabble  who  passed  by  while  Jesus  hung  on  the  cross  re¬ 
viled  him,  saying,  “  Thou  that  destroyest  the  temple,  and 
buildest  it  in  three  days,  save  thyself”  (Matt,  xxvii.  40— 
Mark  xv.  29). 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  Synoptic  Gospels  point 
to  a  cleansing  of  the  temple  which  took  place  approximately 
at  the  time  it  is  recorded  to  have  taken  place  in  the  Fourth 
Gospel.  And  if  it  is  claimed  that  John  placed  it  where  he 
did  because  of  the  Synoptic  account,  that  does  not  minimize 
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the  evidence  for  the  early  cleansing  of  the  temple,  it  rather 
strengthens  it. 

If  we  were  to  take  the  account  of  the  cleansing  of  the  tem¬ 
ple  out  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels,  we  would  not  interfere  with 
their  unity.  It  seems  not  to  have  left  any  impression  on  the 
people,  whereas  such  an  act  would  naturally  have  stirred  up 
the  Jewish  officers.  The  only  possible  reference  to  it  is  that 
in  Mark  xi.  28,  where  the  chief  priests,  and  the  scribes,  and 
the  elders  asked  him,  “  By  what  authority  doest  thou  these 
things  ?  ”  The  reference  here  is  to  more  than  one  act ;  and 
even  if  one  of  these  could  have  been  the  cleansing  of  the 
temple,  that  certainly  is  not  clearly  stated.^ 

2.  There  is  a  question  as  to  the  time  of  the  day  when 
Jesus  was  crucified.  According  to  John’s  Gospel,  Jesus  is 
not  even  condemned  at  the  sixth  hour  (xix.  14)  ;  while,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Mark’s  (xv.  33)  account,  he  had  been  on  the 
cross  some  time  at  the  sixth  hour.  There  appears  to  be  some 
discrepancy  here. 

But  if  we  consider  that  John  used  the  Roman  notation  of 
time,  the  same  as  our  notation,  and  that  Mark  used  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  notation,  reckoning  time  from  the  morning,  then  there 
is  no  discrepancy.*  That  means  that,  according  to  John’s 
account,  Jesus  was  condemned  shortly  after  six  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  and  that,  according  to  Mark’s  account,  he  had  been  on 
the  cross  for  some  time  at  noon.  These  statements  appear 
to  be  quite  harmonious. 

3.  In  John’s  Gospel  the  last  supper  is  not  synonymous 

^On  the  cleansing  of  the  temple,  see  The  Historical  Value  of 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  Askwith,  pp.  187-196. 

*  Cf.  The  Life  and  Times  of  Jesus  the  Messiah,  Edersheim,  vol. 
i.  p.  428,  and  the  New  Testament  in  Modern  Speech,  Weymouth, 
on  this  and  other  passages  in  John’s  Gospel  dealing  with  the  time 
of  day. 
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with  the  passover,  while  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  it  was  the 
passover  feast  Jesus  had  with  his  disciples.  There  appears 
little  hope  of  harmonizing  these  two  accounts. 

“The  primary  tradition  (Mark  xiv.  1-2=  Matt.  xxvi.  3-5) 
expressly  dates  the  arrest  of  Jesus  not  during  the  feast,  from 
which  it  follows  (cp.  Matt,  xxvii.  62)  that  Jesus  was  cruci¬ 
fied  before  the  passover.”  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the 
Synoptic  account  is  not  in  harmony  with  itself.  The  ques¬ 
tion  would,  therefore,  be  raised  as  to  which  account  in  these 
Gospels  is  reliable.  “  But  that  Jesus  died  on  Nisan  15,  the 
feast  day,  is  unlikely,  as  work  was  going  on  (Mark  xv.  21, 
Luke  xxiii.  56)  and  arms  were  being  carried  (Mark  xiv.  47, 
etc.),  both  of  which,  as  well  as  a  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrin, 
were  strictly  prohibited  on  the  feast  day.”  We  would,  there¬ 
fore,  naturally  accept  the  Johannine  date  for  the  crucifixion. 
“  The  correctness  of  the  Johannine  tradition  is  corroborated 
by  the  likelihood  that  Luke  (xxii.  15-16)  preserves  a  saying 
which  seems  to  show  that  when  Jesus  ate  his  last  meal  with 
the  disciples,  he  knew  that  he  would  not  live  to  celebrate  the 
passover  that  year  with  them.”  ^ 

4.  We  are  told  that  no  reason  can  be  given  for  the 
omission  of  the  miracle  of  the  raising  of  Lazarus  from  the 
Synoptic  Gospels  if  it  really  happened.^  And  if  that  is  true 
it  makes  it  hard  to  cling  to  its  historicity.  It  is  a  miracle  of 
such  importance  that  we  can  hardly  say  that  it  was  merely 
passed  over  by  the  Synoptists.  And  even  if  this  may  not 
properly  be  classed  with  the  other  three  cases  just  considered, 
we  will  investigate  the  problem  here. 

The  question  is  not  how  it  happened  that  the  first  three 

‘  The  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testament,  Mof- 
fatt,  pp.  544  f. 

*Cf.  Johannine  Writings,  Schmiedel,  p.  94.  The  Fourth  Gospel, 
Scott,  p.  37. 
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Evangelists  omitted  what  one  mentioned.  It  is  now  an  ac¬ 
cepted  fact  that  Peter  is  the  authority  for  Mark’s  Gospel,  and 
that  Matthew  and  Luke  have  depended  almost  exclusively  on 
the  Second  Gospel  for  their  historical  statements.^  This 
makes  it  a  question  why  Peter  should  have  omitted  this  mir¬ 
acle  which  John  has  mentioned. 

With  all  of  Peter’s  admirable  virtues  it  must  be  admitted 
that  he  was  not  especially  courageous.  Because  he  feared 
the  consequences,  he  denied  his  Lord  at  the  time  of  the  trial. 
And  later  on,  when  he  was  the  leader  of  the  church,  he  failed 
to  do  what  he  knew  to  be  right,  “  fearing  them  that  were  of 
the  circumcision”  (Gal.  ii.  12).  May  it  not  have  been  be¬ 
cause  Jesus  knew  of  this  his  weakness  that  he  told  Peter  that 
he  would  deny  him? 

It  was  dangerous  for  Jesus  and  his  disciples  to  go  up  to 
Judaea  at  the  time  of  the  sickness  and  death  of  Lazarus.  The 
Jews  had  but  now  sought  to  kill  him.  There  are  good  rea¬ 
sons  for  supposing  that  it  was  Peter  who  said,  “  Rabbi,  the 
Jews  were  but  now  seeking  to  stone  thee;  and  goest  thou 
thither  again?”  (xi.  8).  It  would  not  be  in  harmony  with 
the  nature  of  Peter  to  respond  heartily  to  the  fine  courageous 
words  of  Thomas,  “  Let  us  also  go,  that  we  may  die  with 
him  ”  (xi.  16).  He  who  could  deny  his  Lord  at  the  time  of 
the  trial,  and  who  had  failed  to  live  up  to  his  religious  con¬ 
victions  when  a  leader  of  the  Christian  church,  may  very  well 
have  found  some  excuse  for  not  going  to  Bethany  at  this 
time.  Having  failed  to  see  the  miracle,  and  being  ashamed 
of  his  cowardice  in  not  accompanying  Jesus  and  the  disciples 
on  this  tour,  he  would  say  little  about  this  miracle.  This 

‘  The  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testament,  Mof- 
fatt,  pp.  179  ff.,  185  ff. 
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offers  at  least  a  plausible  explanation  for  the  omission  of  this 
miracle  from  the  Synoptic  accounts. 


IV. 

The  opposition  to  the  Johannine  authorship  of  the  Fourth 
Gospel  rests  almost  exclusively  on  the  external  evidences  at 
the  present  time,  and,  that  in  particular,  on  the  evidences  for 
the  early  martyrdom  of  John.‘  It  becomes  necessary,  there¬ 
fore,  to  consider  the  external  evidences. 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  mention  only  two  of  the  external 
evidences  for  the  Johannine  authorship.  (T)  The  early  tra¬ 
dition  is  that  John  lived  in  Ephesus  until  the  end  of  the  first 
century  and  wrote  the  Gospel  in  that  city.  “  John’s  Ephesian 
residence  has  been  disputed  by  many  scholars,  but  the  tradi¬ 
tion  seems  too  strong  to  be  shaken.  The  chief  witness  for  it 
is  Irenaeus,  a  pupil  of  Polycarp,  bishop  of  Smyrna,  who  re¬ 
ports  that  Polycarp  was  a  personal  disciple  of  John,  and  that 
the  latter  lived  in  Ephesus  until  the  reign  of  Trajan,  who  be¬ 
came  emperor  in  the  year  98.”-  (2)  The  Fourth  Gospel 
“  according  to  all  surviving  authorities  .  .  .  bore  a  title  which 

’  I  am  here  dependent  upon  the  scholarly  work  of  Professor 
James  Moffatt  which  is  fair  to  both  sides  of  the  controversy.  The 
discrepancies  between  the  Synoptic  and  Fourth  Gospels  which 
were  brought  out  so  strongly  by  earlier  writers  have  gradually  dis¬ 
appeared.  “  Recent  criticism  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  has  brought 
them  nearer  to  the  Fourth  Gospel  ”  (The  Introduction  to  the  Lit¬ 
erature  of  the  New  Testament,  p.  540).  The  later  date  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  which  was  held  by  some,  and  which  excluded  the  possibility 
of  the  Johannine  authorship,  has  given  way  before  the  better  evi¬ 
dence  for  a  date  in  conformity  with  the  traditional  view  (cf.  pp. 
580  f.).  In  short.  Professor  Moffatt  rests  his  opposition  to  the  Jo¬ 
hannine  authorship  almost  exclusively  on  the  evidences  for  the 
early  martyrdom  of  John. 

*The  Apostolic  Age,  McGiffert,  p.  G06. 
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connects  it  with  John ;  and  John  to  the  early  Christians, 
seems  to  have  meant  the  Apostle.”  ^ 

“  The  evidence  for  the  early  martyrdom  of  John  the  son 
of  Zebedee  is,  in  fact,  threefold;  (a)  a  prophecy  of  Jesus 
preserved  in  Mark  x.  39=Matt.  xx.  23,  (b)  the  witness  of 
Papias,  and  (c)  the  calendars  of  the  church.”^ 

It  is  unnecessary  to  cite  the  quotation  from  Mark. 

The  witness  from  Papias  comes  from  two  sources.  The 
first  from  the  “  ^TS.  (codex  Coislinianus,  305)  of  Georgios 
Hamartolos  (ninth  century),  who,  a  propos  of  the  synoptic 
logion  (Mark  x.  38  f.),  declares  in  his  Chronicle  that  John 
the  Apostle  after  writing  his  Gospel  did  suffer  martyrdom, 
buttressing  the  statement  upon  Papias  and  Origen.”  The 
statement  reads  as  follows :  “  John  ‘  was  killed  by  the  Jews, 
thus  plainly  fulfilling  along  with  his  brother  the  prophecy 
of  Christ  regarding  them  and  their  own  confession  and  com¬ 
mon  agreement  concerning  him.’  ’*  ^  The  second  comes  from 
the  de  Boor  fragment.  It  reads  as  follows :  “  Papias  in  his 
second  book  says  that  John  the  divine  and  James  his  brother 
were  killed  by  the  Jews.”  “  The  evidence  of  some  ancient 
calendars  favours  indirectly  the  existence  of  such  a  tradition. 
In  the  fourth  century  Syriac,  ‘  John  and  James,  the  apostles 
in  Jerusalem,’  are  commemorated  together  as  martyrs  there 
on  December  27.”  * 

In  considering  these  evidences  Professor  Moffatt  fails  to 
carry  the  conviction  which  is  characteristic  of  the  rest  of  his 
work.  His  evidences  are  as  carefully  selected,  and  his  author¬ 
ities  cited,  but  his  generally  fine  judicious  spirit  seems  lack- 

‘  The  Hibbert  Journal,  Drummond,  Oct.  1910,  p.  195. 

*The  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testament,  Mof¬ 
fatt,  p.  602. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  603  f. 

*  Ibid.,  pp.  605  f. 
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ing  when  he  pronounces  in  favor  of  the  evidences  for  the 
early  martyrdom,  and  against  the  late  residence  of  John  in 
Ephesus. 

It  is  manifestly  unsafe  to  give  historical  value  to  a  prophecy. 
The  disciples  understood  Jesus  to  prophesy  that  the  end  of 
the  world  would  come  before  the  last  of  his  followers  had 
passed  away.  And  they  confidently  expected  the  end  to  come. 
We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  Jesus  meant  something  else 
from  what  the  disciples  understood  him  to  mean,  since  the 
end  did  not  come.  And  it  must  be  admitted  that  even  if  the 
prophecy  in  Mark  x.  39  would  naturally  mean  a  red  martyr¬ 
dom,  it  does  not  exclude  some  other  interpretation. 

It  is  quite  difficult  to  explain  how  Eusebius,  Irenjeus,  and 
others  of  the  early  writers,  overlooked  the  statement  by  Pa- 
pias  in  regard  to  the  early  martyrdom  of  John  if  it  really 
appeared  in  his  books.  And,  again,  if  someone  else  wrote 
the  Fourth  Gospel,  “  why  was  his  work  ascribed  with  such  a 
strange  unanimity  to  the  Apostle  John,  when,  at  least  at  the 
time  of  its  publication,  every  one  knew  that  he  had  been  for 
years  in  the  grave?  ”  ^  It  is  possible  for  an  historian  to  over¬ 
look  a  statement  like  this  in  a  book  he  is  studying,  but  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  a  fact  like  this,  which  certainly  must  have 
been  known  by  the  Christians  generally,  could  have  been  ig¬ 
nored,  and  the  tradition  of  the  Johannine  authorship  have 
continued  to  spread. 

But  even  if  we  accept  the  claim  that  such  a  statement  was 
found  in  the  books  of  Papias,  can  we  really  depend  on  its 
historicity  ?  “  Eusebius  speaks  slightingly  of  his  mental  cal¬ 
ibre,”  ‘  and  does  not  rely,  much  on  his  statements  for  building 
up  history.  Irenjeus  quotes  Papias  as  having  written  in  his 

^  The  Hibbert  Journal,  Drummond,  Oct.  1910,  p.  199. 

*The  Canon  and  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  Gregory,  p.  97. 
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books  that  the  Lord  Jesus  had  said,  “  The  days  will  come  in 
which  vines  shall  grow,  each  one  having  ten  thousand  shoots, 
and  on  each  shoot  ten  thousand  branches,  and  on  each  branch 
again  ten  thousand  twigs,  and  on  each  single  twig  ten  thou¬ 
sand  clusters,  and  in  each  single  cluster  ten  thousand  grapes, 
and  each  single  grape  when  pressed  shall  give  twenty-five 
measures  of  wine.”  ’  Doubtless  there  is  better  evidence  for 
this  statement  appearing  in  the  books  of  Papias  than  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  early  martyrdom  of  John,  and  yet  it  does  not 
follow,  as  most  students  would  agree,  that  Jesus  must  have 
said  it.  It  is  quite  evident,  from  the  citations  given,  that  this 
reference  to  the  early  martyrdom  is  given  to  establish  the 
fact  that  Jesus’  prophecy  was  fulfilled.  The  interest  is  po¬ 
lemic  rather  than  historic. 

The  evidences  from  the  calendars  are  weak.  We  know 
that  John  and  James  were  not  killed  on  the  same  day.  And 
it  is  altogether  unlikely  that  John  suffered  martyrdom  on 
the  same  day  of  the  year  later  on.  It  seems  natural  to  sup¬ 
pose  that  the  calendars  were  inspired  by  the  prophecy  of 
Jesus  rather  than  by  the  fact  itself. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  rank  the  statement  by  Ireriseus  in  his 
letter  to  Florinus  below  the  citation  from  Papias  in  relia¬ 
bility.  Grant  that  Irenreus  made  mistakes,-  it  is  hardly  fair 
to  ascribe  this  his  statement  in  regard  to  John  as  being  due 
to  polemic  reasons  that  he  might  “  safeguard  the  apostolic 
authorship  of  the  Fourth  Gospel.”  There  does  not  appear 
to  be  any  call  for  such  a  defense  at  that  time.  And  if  he 
started  such  a  tradition  it  is  surprising  that  this  Gospel  should 
survive  and  the  Gospel  according  to  Peter  should  perish.  Had 

‘  The  Canon  and  Text  of  the  New  Testament,  Gregory,  p.  100. 

=  Cf.  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  the  New  Testament,  Mof- 
fatt,  p.  609. 
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the  fathers  been  as  devoid  of  the  critical  spirit  as  some  imply, 
it  is  surprising  that  a  great  deal  of  the  apocryphal  material 
did  not  find  a  place  in  the  canon.  A  fair  study  of  the  canon, 
in  comparison  with  the  apocryphal  books,  will  compel  us  to 
have  not  a  little  respect  for  the  fair  critical  spirit  of  those 
early  fathers.  The  external  evidences  may  not  be  strong 
enough  to  give  conclusive  proof  for  the  Johannine  authorship 
of  the  Fourth  Gospel.  But  if  we  are  willing  to  weigh  judi¬ 
ciously  the  evidences  we  could  hardly  claim  that  they  argue 
strongly  against  the  traditional  view. 
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ARTICLE  IV. 

NEGATIVE  CRITICISM  OF  DESTRUCTIVE  CRITICS. 

BY  FREDERIC  PERRY  NOBLE,  PH.D., 

SPOKANE,  WASH. 

INTRODUCTION. 

After  study  of  the  humanities  at  Amherst  College  I  had 
theological  studies  during  1886-89  at  Chicago  Theological 
Seminary.  There  I  became  acquainted  with  Wellhausen’s 
hypothesis  as  to  the  origins  of  Hebrew  literature  and  with 
the  naturalistic  theory  of  the  evolution  of  Israel’s  faith.  I 
acquired  no  technical  qualifications,  such  as  those  of  theo¬ 
logical  experts  or  Old  Testament  specialists,  for  dealing  with 
these  problems.  But  for  thirty  years  I  kept  in  touch  with 
scholars’  discussions  and  read  the  works  of  the  radical  and 
of  the  conservative  school.  Perhaps  my  experience  and  con¬ 
clusions  may  prove  helpful  to  others. 

The  daring  and  brilliancy  of  the  radical  criticism,  the 
plausibleness  of  its  processes,  their  seeming  science,  and  the 
supposed  success  in  removing  stumbling  blocks  appealed  to 
me.  The  reconstruction  of  the  story  of  regal  Rome  by  Nie¬ 
buhr  and  his  successors,  the  rewriting  of  oldest  Hellenic  his¬ 
tory  by  Grote  and  his  followers,  the  recovery  of  the  lost 
history  and  culture  of  Chaldea,  Egypt,  and  Persia,  made  it 
a  reasonable  presumption  that  the  traditional  reading  of  the 
origins  of  Israel  and  its  literature  and  religion  was  suscepti¬ 
ble  of  similar  restatement.  But  I  was  aware  of  the  experience 
that  scholarship  had  had  with  Baur’s,  hypothesis  as  to  the 
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primitive  church,  and  with  Wolfs  theory  as  to  the  Iliad  and 
the  Odyssey.  I  remembered  that  neither  had  stood  the  test 
of  time,  and  that  the  same  fate  might  befall  Wellhausen.  I 
applied  Aristotle’s  principle  to  the  radical  reconstruction  of 
Israel’s  history.  I  held  judgment  in  suspense.  I  decided  to 
delay  decision  until  more  material  for  settling  the  problem 
of  the  Old  Testament  had  accumulated,  until  time  had  tested 
the  latest  hypothesis,  until  external  evidence  and  objective 
proof  satisfactorily  supplemented  internal  evidence  and  in¬ 
dividual  judgments  by  destructive  critics. 

About  1895,  Hugh  M.  Scott,  professor  of  history  at  Chi¬ 
cago  Theological  Seminary,  publicly  stated  that  Klostermann, 
of  the  University  of  Kiel,  an  advanced  critic  who  ranks  as 
high  as  Wellhausen,  had  confessed  that  the  radical  critics  had 
been  on  the  wrong  track  and  had  used  an  inadequate  method. 
They  had  attacked  their  problem  exclusively  through  literary 
analysis ;  whereas,  in  coping  with  problems  of  such  subtle¬ 
ness,  magnitude,  and  complexity  as  those  presented  by  the 
Old  Testament,  one  method  cannot  suffice.  I  never  forgot 
Klostermann's  confession.  I  clung  to  it  as  a  clue  through 
Ariadne’s  maze  of  Hebrew  literature.  In  addition,  I  had 
already  studied  comparative  religion  independently,  pub¬ 
lishing  the  results  in  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  and  had  become 
convinced  that  the  religion  of  Israel  is  unique  and  miracu¬ 
lous,  is  supernatural  as  well  as  human  in  its  birth  and  growth, 
and  that  the  student  of  the  Bible  must  assume  the  supernat¬ 
ural,  and  investigate  Israel’s  literature  not  only  as  human 
and  natural  documents,  but  as  God’s  revelation.  The  pre¬ 
mise  of  some  radical,  naturalistic,  destructive  critics  that  the 
Bible  is  to  be  studied  as  the  Koran  or  the  Iliad  conceals  a  fal¬ 
lacy  that  vitiates  their  processes  and  results. 

Since  1906  my  reading,  especially  in  studies  of  the  Bible 
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as  literature  in  1912-13,  when  I  learned  that  revolutionary 
reaction  against  radical  criticism  had  been  in  full  swing  for 
a  decade,  has  confirmed  the  impressions  of  1886-1905,  that 
conservative  construction  of  the  case,  —  the  traditional  view 
of  the  authorship  of  the  Old  Testament  books  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Hebrew  faith,  —  is  sound  in  substance 
zehen  restated  modernly  and  scientifically,  and  that  radical 
criticism  is  mainly  in  error  and  cannot  stand.  With  every 
wish  to  accept  the  new  light,  if  it  be  a  star  instead  of  an 
ignis  fatuiis,  I  find  myself  unable  to  follow  this  modern  de¬ 
parture. 

The  lines  of  evidence  that  compelled  me  to  these  conclus¬ 
ions  are  both  negative  and  positive.  The  negative  evidence 
comprises  the  subjectivity  and  self-contradictions  of  the  de¬ 
structive  criticism,  the  divergences  of  the  radical  critics,  their 
proven  incompetence  as  witnesses,  the  indeterminateness  of 
internal  evidence,  and  the  want  of  external  evidence  in  sup¬ 
port.  The  positive  evidence  comes  from  the  objective  testi¬ 
mony  furnished  by  archaeology  and  history,  the  latest  light 
from  textual  criticism,  the  facts  of  literature  and  logic,  and 
the  experience  of  the  spiritual  power  of  the  Bible.  These 
propositions  form  bold  and  broad  generalizations.  I  shall 
try  to  justify  them  and  vindicate  myself. 

There  exists  no  occasion  for  fresh  effort  to  verify  the  tra¬ 
ditional  views.  The  burden  of  proof,  as  Professor  Wright 
of  Oberlin  remarks,  falls  so  heavily  on  those  who  dispute 
the  Old  Testament’s  historicity,  tfiat  replying  to  their  objec¬ 
tions  is  all  that  really  is  required.  That  positive  function  has 
been  fulfilled  repeatedly  and  successfully.  The  conservative 
critics  have  fairly  refuted  the  destructive  critics  who  chal¬ 
lenged  the  traditional  theory  and  assumed  the  heavy  burden 
of  proof  for  their  denial.  Archaeologists,  historians,  students 
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of  comparative  religion  as  well  as  of  comparative  literature, 
scholars  in  jurisprudence,  students  of  Scripture  as  literature, 
and  theologians  have  held  the  constructive  position  against 
assault.  But  I  shall  seek  first  to  sap  the  foundation  of  de¬ 
structive  criticism,  and  then  to  show  the  illogical  fallacies  in 
the  radical  processes.  The  burden  of  proof  for  this  negative 
demonstration  rests  upon  the  challenger  and  denier.  The 
phrases  “  radical  criticism  ”  and  “  destructive  critic  ”  are  used 
to  express  the  thought  that  the  radical  critic  as  differentiated 
from  the  conservative  critic  would  destroy  the  traditional 
position,  and  that  destructive  criticism  would  reconstruct  the 
religion,  literature,  and  history,  root  and  branch,  and  base  the 
pyramid  upon  its  apex. 

TEXTU.XL  CRITICISM  OF  THE  TEXT-BASE  FOR  DESTRUCTIVE 
CRITICISM. 

The  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  furnishes  our  starting  point. 
The  radical  higher  critic  has  proceeded  as  if  the  received 
text  were  a  trustworthy  witness  whose  testimony  formed 
a  firm  foundation.  But  critics  acknowledge  that  the  assump¬ 
tion  —  it  is  nothing  else  —  is  baseless.  Their  testimony  is 
virtually  unanimous.  Voluminous  quotation  is  impractica¬ 
ble,  but  essential  evidence  may  be  cited. 

Scholars  have  greatly  erred  in  too  exalted  an  estimate  of 
the  correctness  of  the  Hebrew.  It  cannot  at  every  point  be 
the  original.  A  text  has  become  known  that  was  current  in 
Egypt  in  Jeremiah’s  day,  and  gives  readings  more  than  a 
century  older  than  the  Samaritan  Hebrew  of  the  Pentateuch. 
There  exists  no  evidence  that  our  Hebrew  is  identical  with 
that  recognized  by  the  Samaritans  when  they  seceded  (circa 
B.c.  432)  from  the  Jews.  The  Samaritan  Pentateuchal  text 
differs  six  thousand  times  from  the  received  Hebrew.  Again, 
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the  variance  between  our  Hebrew  and  the  Hebrew  that  the 
Septuagint  used  is  great.  This  Greek  version,  where  agree¬ 
ments  occur  between  it  and  other  old  translations  or  indepen¬ 
dent  Hebrew  codices,  has  a  value  against  our  Hebrew  text* 
that  has  been  much  less  highly  esteemed  than  it  should  be. 
The  Septuagint  possesses  the  greatest  of  values  as  witness 
to  the  early  Hebrew.  Evidence  accumulates  that  Jerome 
(circa  .\.d.  400)  in  preparing  the  Vulgate  had  before  him 
Hebrew  manuscripts  differing  in  many  respects  from  that 
of  the  Massoretes.  Fresh  investigations  recently  into  other 
old  translations  and  recent  discoveries  of  independent  He¬ 
brew  manuscripts  provide  additional  material  for  determining 
the  truer  text  of  the  Old  Testament.  Such  textual  and  higher 
critics  as  Estlin  Carpenter  of  England,  Rendel  Harris,  and 
a  dozen  others  accordingly  declared  in  the  London  Times  of 
October  2,  1912,  that  many  passages  in  our  English  Old 
Testament  convey  a  meaning  at  variance  with  that  of  the 
original  Hebrew,  and  that  fullest  use  should  be  made  of  all 
existing  material  for  the  determination  of  the  original  and 
its  meaning.  Jewish  aversion  to  saying  Jahveh  led  frequently 
to  our  received  text  using  Elohim.  Sane  reconstruction  is 
often  required.  The  future  holds  assurance  of  valuable  dis¬ 
coveries.  Each  decade  brings  the  lost  autographs  nearer. 
The  reasonable  presumption  is  that  the  older  manuscripts  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  contain  the  less  inaccurate  text. 

Striking  and  significant  evidence  was  presented  by  Klos- 
termann  in  1893.  He  complained  that  “  Pentateuchal  criti¬ 
cism  assumes  that  the  received  Hebrew,  beside  which  exist 
older  texts,  is  identical  with  that  of  the  author,  and  that  lin¬ 
guistic  diversities,  especially  in  the  divine  names,  the  most 
variable  element,  originate,  not  in  differences  between  man¬ 
uscripts,  but  in  diversity  of  sources.  Analytical  criticism 
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ignores  the  fact  that  in  transmitting  the  Pentateuch  stress 
was  not  laid  upon  purity  of  text.  Confidence  in  the  security 
of  the  results  of  criticism  is  too  strong.” 

The  situation  was  as  if  the  Pauline  Epistles  had  been  em¬ 
ployed,  while  the  Greek  was  the  incorrect  text  of  Erasmus, 
and  had  been  assigned  to  different  authors  on  the  strength 
of  the  use  of  Christ,  Jesus,  and  Jesus  Christ,  passages  using 
the  first  name  being  by  one  author,  those  using  another  com¬ 
ing  from  a  second  author,  and  those  using  the  third  issuing 
from  still  another  writer.  This  sound  argument  from  analogy 
against  the  supposed  Elohist,  Jahvist,  and  Jahvist-Elohist 
authorships  of  the  Pentaeuch,  because  it  says  Jahveh  Elohim, 
Jahvch,  and  Elohim  has  never  been  answered.  It  shows  that 
the  radical  method  violates  an  accepted  principle  for  the  va¬ 
lidity  of  reasoning. 

Study  of  the  trustworthiness  of  our  Hebrew  has  but  be¬ 
gun.  Until  it  is  completed,  the  destructive  critic  acquires  no 
standing  in  court  for  literary  analyses  based  on  this  text. 
Requirements  of  textual  criticism  form  a  deciding  factor  in 
higher  criticism.  Analysis  of  the  Old  Testament  problem 
has  been  made  without  adequate  examination  into  the  solid¬ 
ity  of  the  critical  foundation.  The  witness,  that  is,  the  text, 
upon  whom  the  radical  critic  relied  for  dissecting  the  text 
into  diverse  documents,  is  an  incompetent  witness  for  that 
purpose.  Not  before  destructive  criticism  demonstrates  that 
it  really  knows  what  the  original  authors  actually  wrote  has 
it  excuse  for  questioning  the  authenticity  of  the  writings 
and  the  substantial  soundness  of  the  traditional  position. 
Since  the  received  text  is  untrustworthy,  not  in  fundamentals 
or  essentials,  but  in  individual  word  or  single  phrase,  a  trust¬ 
worthy  text  must  be  constructed.  Until  this  shall  have  been 
attained,  radical  criticism  has  no  right  to  reconstruct  Hebrew 
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history,  literature,  or  religion.  Until  a  trustworthy  text  is 
reconstructed,  conservative  criticism  stands  justified  in  re¬ 
pudiating  the  destructive  critic ;  especially  as  textual  criti¬ 
cism,  so  far,  sustains  the  conservative  views.  While  a  better 
text  is  building,  conservative  critics  are  entitled  to  regard 
and  to  advance  their  explanations  as  the  preferable  explana¬ 
tions.  Meanwhile  the  evidence  has  been  brought  out  with 
increasing  fullness  and  force  the  past  twelve  years,  and  the 
process  proceeds  apace.  Wellhausen  in  1913  admitted  to 
Dahse  that  textual  criticism  has  found  zvhat  Wellhausen  calls 
“  the  sore  spot in  his  theory,  and  authorized  Dahse  to  pub¬ 
lish  his  confession.^ 

A  better  text  is  being  recovered  by  means  of  the  Septua- 
gint,  Syriac,  and  Vulgate  versions,  under  which  lies  an  ancient 
Hebrew  older  and  purer  than  that  of  the  Massoretic,  and  that 
partly  through  discovery  of  independent  Hebrew  codices. 
This  submerged  Hebrew  under  those  venerable  versions, 
thus  reappearing  in  the  new  manuscripts,  shows  that  the  clue 
imagined  by  Astruc  —  the  occurrence  of  Jahveh  and  Elohim 
in  Genesis  and  the  resultant  division  into  Jahvist  and  Elohist 
documents  —  does  not  exist.  The  Septuagint’s  latent  He¬ 
brew  in  three  or  four  passages,  especially  in  Ex.  vi.  3,  the 
Gibraltar  of  the  radical  hypothesis,  where  the  Greek  trans¬ 
lation’s  Hebrew  is  supported  against  our  Hebrew  by  an 
ancient  Hebrew  manuscript  and  by  the  Onkelos,  Syriac,  and 
Vulgate  versions,  destroys  the  imaginary  clue  afforded  by 
the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Massoretes. 

These  textual  authorities  and  similar  ones,  almost  all  ex¬ 
celling  our  Hebrew  in  trustworthiness,  repeatedly  use  Jahveh 
in  the  so-called  priests’  document,  and  in  the  supposed  Elo¬ 
hist  document  where  Elohim  occurs  in  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
‘  See  Expository  Times,  vol.  xx.  p.  563. 
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and  where  radical  criticism  assumes  the  existence  of  differ¬ 
ing  documents.  This  variation  shows  that  use  of  Elohiin 
constitutes  no  proof  that  an  Elohist  author  wrote  an  Elohim 
book.  Consequently  no  higher  critic,  no  matter  how  radical, 
defends  the  received  text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  as  the  higher 
critic  of  the  New  Testament  plants  himself  on  the  reformed 
Greek  text.  Genesis  cannot  on  this  quaking  foundation  of 
questionable  text  be  dissected  into  post-Mosaic  documents. 
The  right  readings  render  the  invention  of  redactors,  glossa¬ 
tors,  editors,  a  work  of  supererogation  and  labor  lost.  It  is  il¬ 
logical  and  needless  to  suppose  sources  because  Elohim  appears 
here,  Jahveh  there,  and  to  subdivide  the  supposed  documents 
into  fragments,  frequent  authors,  and  shadowy  “  schools  ” 
that  wrote  and  rewrote  for  centuries.  The  current  analysis, 
resting  on  little  else  than  use  of  different  divine  names,  can¬ 
not  be  maintained. 

Schlogl,  of  Vienna,^  has  worked  this  out  to  demonstration. 
According  to  his  investigations,  in  Gen.  i.-Ex.  iii.  12  the 
Scriptural  Hebrew  uses  Jahveh  148  times,  but  in  118  of  these 
passages  other  texts  read  Elohim  or  Jahveh  Elohim.  Our 
Old  Testament  text  of  Gen.  i.-Ex.  iii.  12  uses  Elohim  170 
limes,  but  in  59  of  these  places  other  texts  read  Jahveh. 
Lastly,  our  text  reads  Jahveh  Elohim  20  times,  but  in  19  of 
these  passages  other  readings  have  Jahveh  or  Elohim  alone. 
Three  fourths  of  the  first  exhibit  of  destructive  evidence  are 
worthless,  one  fourth  of  the  second  useless,  and  nineteen 
twentieths  of  the  third.  Amid  such  variances  of  text  the  rad¬ 
ical  critic  may  not  legitimately  depend  on  our  received  He¬ 
brew.  The  criterion  that  variant  use  of  Jahveh  and  Elohim 
in  the  Scriptural  Hebrew  was  supposed  to  supply  vanishes 

'Nivard  Johann  Baptist  Schlogl  is  an  Austrian  Cistercian  and 
a  professor  of  Oriental  languages  and  Old  Testament  exegesis 
(New  Schaff-Herzog,  vol.  x.  p.  247). 
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in  the  variance  between  that  text  and  other  texts  of  very 
many  of  the  same  passages.  As  Schlogl  says,  “  It  is  quite  un¬ 
scientific  to  determine  the  analysis  of  a  source  by  the  names 
of  God.”  Tisdall  well  remarks  that  “  for  sheer  worthless¬ 
ness  as  a  test  of  authorship  the  use  of  the  divine  appellations 
by  this  text  would  be  difficult  to  surpass  ” ;  while  Aalders 
asserts  absolutely  that  the  criterion  becomes  “  of  no  value,” 
and  Toy,  of  Harvard,  one  of  the  prominent  radical  critics, 
confesses  that  “  the  conclusion  [that  Astruc’s  clue  must  be 
abandoned]  is  not  out  of  keeping  with  the  tone  of  modern 
criticism.  Our  Hebrew  text  suffered  greatly  in  transmission. 
The  divine  names  have  been  changed  in  Chronicles,  Psalms, 
and  elsewhere ;  why  not  in  the  Pentateuch  ?  ”  ^ 

These  textual  arguments  of  the  lower  criticism  against  the 
higher  criticism,  this  objective  evidence  of  text  criticism 
against  subjective  radical  critics,  cannot  be  arrogantly  waved 
aside  by  destructive  criticism  as  traditionalism  or  unscholar- 
liness.  The  evidences  and  arguments  of  conservative  critics 
are  scientific  use  of  weapons  that  radical  criticism  did  not 
use.  The  force  of  the  reasoning  from  the  textual  variable¬ 
ness  of  Jahveh  and  Elohim  cannot  be  broken.  Will  the  de¬ 
structive  critic,  knowing  this  variability,  yet  on  this  shifting 
and  shaking  foundation  still  build  hypotheses  about  the  ori¬ 
gins  of  Hebrew  literature?  The  phenomenon  demanding 
explanation  is  advanced  as  the  explanation.  It  is  the  vicious 
circle  at  its  worst. 

ANALYTICAL  CRITICISM  OF  RADICAL  PROCESSKS. 

The  problem  is  a  layman’s  problem.  Any  man  with  good 
discipline  in  languages,  with  experience  as  thinker  and  writer, 
with  sense  and  judgment,  has  the  right  and  capacity  to  form 
^Christian  Register,  May  28,  1910. 
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opinions.  Right  reasoning  is  indispensable.  Critical  methods 
and  results  must  justify  themselves  to  laymen  as  well  as  to 
Scriptural  scholars  and  theologians.  Robertson  Smith  ac¬ 
knowledged  that  those  are  as  competent  judges  as  these. 
“  The  questions,”  he  declared,  “  with  which  criticism  deals 
are  within  the  scope  of  any  who  read  the  English  Bible  care¬ 
fully  and  think  clearly  and  without  prejudice.”  The  radical 
critic  asserts  that  the  Bible  must  be  tried  as  is  any  other  book. 
Then  destructive  criticism  must  be  subjected  to  the  same 
standards  for  evidence,  the  same  tests  for  the  trustworthiness 
of  testimony,  as  any  other  witness.  It  must  satisfy  judges, 
juries  and  lawyers,  men  of  affairs  accustomed  to  weigh  evi¬ 
dence  and  the  credibility  of  witnesses.  Its  criteria  of  judg¬ 
ment,  its  processes,  must  vindicate  themselves  to  reason, 
logic,  and  facts. 

The  general  laws  of  logic  with  which  the  radical  methods 
have  to  comply  are  these:  (1)  No  explanation  of  a  difficulty 
that  creates  greater  difficulties  is  satisfactory.  (2)  No  theory 
that  fails  to  provide  a  better  solution  for  a  problem  than  other 
hypotheses  is  tenable.  (3)  No  hypothesis,  if  not  necessary 
as  explanation  of  facts,  is  relevant.  (4)  No  rejection  of  es¬ 
tablished  methods  and  principles  of  textual  criticism,  in  order 
to  buttress  historico-literary  criticism,  is  permissible.  (5)  No 
proposition  that  fails  to  consider  all  factors,  even  infinitesi¬ 
mals  and  imponderables,  is  final.  (6)  No  assumption  of  relia¬ 
bleness  in  results,  when  the  foundation  is  repeatedly  removed, 
is  justifiable  through  plausible  contentions  that  disagree  with 
relevant  considerations.  (7)  No  canon  that,  when  applied 
to  modern  books  possessing  the  characteristics  of  the  works 
for  which  the  criterion  was  devised,  yet  fails  to  secure  results 
tallying  with  known  facts,  is  sound.  These  propositions  ex¬ 
press  the  principles  of  valid  reasoning.  The  radical  criticism 
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must  satisfy  not  merely  a  single  standard  for  soundness  of 
judgment,  but  all.  Failure  even  under  one  test  subjects  the 
soundness  of  its  every  argument  to  suspicion, 

1.  Does  destructive  criticism  square  with  the  requirement 
that  no  explanation  creating  greater  difficulties  is  satisfac¬ 
tory  ?  It  alleges  that  such  phrases  in  Hebrew  books  as  “  unto 
this  day,”  in  connection  with  primitive  institutions  or  customs, 
must  have  originated  within  the  text  itself  after  Moses,  even 
after  the  exile,  and  assumes  that  no  additions  had  been  made 
to  the  text  from  the  margin  through  ordinary  interpolations 
by  copyists.  This  fact  of  experience  should  not  be  disre¬ 
garded.  But  it  is  neglected.  The  radical  supposition  is  that 
such  later  interpolations  must  be  the  work  of  some  original 
author  other  than  Moses.  But  this  explanation  involves  dif¬ 
ficult  assumptions,  while  the  conservative  explanation  does 
not.  The  difficulties  in  the  destructive  hypothesis  are  greater 
and  more  numerous  than  those  in  the  traditional  theory.  The 
explanation  that  the  literature  of  Israel  is  the  outcome  of  the 
processes  of  authorship  alleged  by  the  radical  criticism  creates 
historical  and  literary  difficulties.  The  destructive  critic 
drives  miracle  from  his  premises,  but  it  creeps  back  through 
his  processes.  These  demand  miracles  for  performing  them. 
When  radical  criticism  assumes  that  the  book  discovered  in 
B.c.  621  and  called  “  The  Book  of  the  Covenant  ”  or  “  The 
Book  of  the  Law  ”  was  Deuteronomy,  although  the  natural 
inference  is  that  this  document  was  Ex.  xx.-xxiii.,  possibly 
the  Pentateuch,  he  adds  difficulties  to  the  problem.  But 
explanations  should  not  produce  difficulties.  The  radical 
explanation  accordingly  is  unsatisfying. 

2.  Does  destructive  criticism  square  with  the  test  that  no 
theory  failing  to  provide  a  better  solution  than  other  hypoth¬ 
eses  is  tenable?  Changes  in  the  text,  when  these  were  made. 
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form  a  problem  for  solution.  The  radical  hypothesis  solves 
the  problem  through  supposing  that  these  changes  imply 
different  authors  and  sources.  But  faults  of  judgment  by 
scribes  usually  originated  such  alterations.  Such  mistakes 
and  the  wish  to  conserve  the  text  present  a  natural  and  rea¬ 
sonable  explanation  for  the  present  condition  of  the  Penta- 
teuchal  text.  It  is  impracticable  and  incredible  that  many 
centuries  after  Moses  men  could  have  done  in  his  style  what 
the  destructive  critic  credits  them  with.  How  should  they 
learn  the  then  obsolete  terms  of  the  Pentateuch?  How  did 
they  who  detested  Assyria,  Babylon,  and  Egypt  know  the  facts 
about  the  remotest  antiquity  of  those  lands?  The  textual 
and  conservative  explanation  of  these  features  is  the  sounder, 
more  reasonable  explanation.  The  radical  explanation  is 
untenable. 

3.  Does  destructive  criticism  comply  with  the  law  that 
no  hypothesis,  if  not  needed  as  explanation,  is  relevant?  Con¬ 
sider  Num.  xiii.  3;  xxxii.  8;  Deut.  i.  19;  and  Josh.  xiv.  7. 
The  first  declares  that  the  spies  were  sent  from  the  wilder¬ 
ness  of  Paran,  the  others  that  they  went  from  Kadesh-barnea. 
The  radical  critic  asserts  that  the  two  statements  are  contra¬ 
dictions,  irreconcilable  discrepancies,  originating  from  dif¬ 
ferent  sources  and  writers.  But  Num.  xiii.  25-26  declares 
that  the  spies  returned  to  the  wilderness  of  Paran,  to  Kadesh- 
barnea,  where  Israel  had  remained  during  their  absence. 
Kadesh-barnea  was  in  the  wilderness  of  Paran.  Numbers 
xiii.  3  speaks  of  the  larger  and  inclusive  departing  point,  the 
remaining  passages  of  the  smaller  point  within.  It  is  as  if  a 
man,  according  to  one  reporter,  left  Greater  New  York  for 
Chicago,  but  according  to  another,  started  from  Brooklyn. 
But  the  radical  assumes  that  Num.  xiii.  26,  which  refutes  him, 
belongs  partly  to  one  supposed  source,  partly  to  another  im- 
Vol.  LXXIII.  No.  291.  5 
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agined  author.  The  reasonable,  natural  explanation  is  arbi¬ 
trarily  set  aside,  in  the  face  of  textual  and  logical  evidence, 
for  an  irrational  and  forced  explanation.  The  destructive 
claim  that  here  are  parallel  accounts  and  separate  sources 
should  be  based  on  decisive  evidence  within  the  supposed 
documents,  and  the  facts  must  obviously  demand  this  expla¬ 
nation.  But  definite  internal  evidence  distinctly  favors  Mo¬ 
saic  authorship.  The  probability,  when  parallels  occur,  is 
that  Moses  composed  both.  There  exists  no  necessity  for  the 
supposition  of  separate  sources  and  several  authors.  The 
radical  hypothesis  fails  to  square  with  the  requirement  that 
it  shall  be  needed  and  relevant. 

4.  Does  the  radical  obey  the  principle  that  no  rejection 
of  established  rules  and  processes  of  text  criticism  to  support 
historico-literary  criticism  can  be  allowed?  He  knows  the 
variableness  in  the  use  of  Jahveh  and  Elohim  to  be  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  other  manuscripts  and  versions,  yet  rejects  this 
textual  and  objective  evidence.  Such  procedure  is  not  toler¬ 
ated  with  secular  literature  or  with  other  sacred  books.  No 
fact  explicable  by  canons  of  text  criticism  belongs  to  or  may 
be  used  by  historico-literary  criticism.  Instance  on  instance 
now  adduced  by  the  radical  higher  critic  in  support  of  his 
theories  belongs  to  text  criticism,  is  explained  through  its 
method  or  idea,  and  must  be  surrendered  by  historico-literary 
criticism.  These  items  are  so  numerous  that  they  alone  wreck 
the  radical  hypothesis.  Destructive  criticism  is  less  loyal  to 
the  requirements  of  textual  criticism  than  is  conservative 
criticism.  It  rejects  established  and  accepted  axioms  of  text 
criticism.  This  rejection  is  qnpermissible. 

5.  Does  the  radical  higher  critic  comply  with  the  canon 
that  no  proposition  that  fails  to  consider  all  factors  is  final? 
He  disregards  the  likelihood  that  scribes  and  copyists  often 
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transferred  terms,  sentences,  or  phrases  from  margins  of 
manuscripts  into  texts.  Beyond  doubt,  many  such  interpo¬ 
lations  have  crept  in.  The  destructive  critic  ignores  this  not 
negligible  quantity,  and  assumes  that  interpolation  means  that 
the  whole  writing  itself  originated  ages  after  the  traditional 
author.  But  no  other  sacred  writing  was  ever  composed  in 
such  ways  as  the  radicals  imagine  for  Israel’s  literature. 
Evidently  each  resulted  from  earnest  desire  to  preserve  re¬ 
ligious  teachings  unaltered.  The  critic  should  present  some 
parallel  or  analogy  for  what,  he  claims,  happened  to  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch.  Moreover,  another  imponderable  excluded  by  the 
destructives  is  that  in  the  sixth  pre-Christian  century  the 
Hebrew  of  the  Pentateuch  was  becoming  obsolete,  and  yet 
the  supposed  exilic  editors  or  authors  manifested  skill  in 
using  its  diction.  What  was  the  source  of  their  surprising 
skill  with  a  dying  langpiage  if  the  Pentateuch  did  not  exist? 
The  destructive  critic  fails  to  consider  ail  facts.  His  con¬ 
clusions  are  only  provisional. 

6.  Does  radical  criticism  proceed  according  to  this  canon: 
No  assumption  of  reliableness  in  results  whose  base  is  con¬ 
stantly  changed  is  justified  through  plausible  contentions  that 
disagree  with  relevant  considerations?  Radicalism  has  re¬ 
peatedly  changed  the  foundation  of  its  hypotheses.  Destruct¬ 
ive  critics  have  successively  supposed  for  162  years  that  the 
results  secured  on  each  basis  were  trustworthy.  When  these 
were  successively  shown  unreliable,  criticism  rested  its  case 
upon  irrelevant  considerations.  It  tries  to  run  with  the  hare 
and  hunt  with  the  hounds.  It  stands  without  justification  for 
its  fast-and-loose  dealing  with  this  standard  of  logic. 

7.  Does  the  destructive  critic  regulate  procedure  by  the 
criterion  that  no  means  or  method  of  Biblical  criticism  that 
fails  to  secure  results  tallying  with  known  facts  is  valid? 
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Apply  the  process  of  radical  criticism  to  the  poetry  of  Burns. 
Hayman  ^  did  so  with  an  ode  that  Burns  declared  that  he 
wrote  in  1786.  The  result  of  the  method  that  seems  to  show 
that  Moses  did  not  write  Genesis,  or  Isaiah  chapters  xl.-lxvi. 
of  his  book,  proves  that  Burns  did  not  write  Burns’s  poem, 
but  that  it  was  composed  by  three  authors.  Archbishop 
Whately  had  demonstrated  by  the  same  method  that  Napo¬ 
leon  I.  had  never  existed.  Robert  Buchanan  of  England 
{1841-1901)  applied  the  method  to  a  poem  of  his  own,  and 
proved  that  the  style  of  an  author  is  not  inevitably  obvious 
even  to  contemporary  critics.  He  felt  that  reviewers  of  his 
books  were  actuated  by  hostility.  Accordingly  he  issued  “  St. 
Abe  and  His  Seven  Wives  ”  anonymously.  The  critics  who 
had  damned  Buchanan’s  known  verse  praised  this  nameless 
poem.  He  published  another  namelessly,  on  neither  occasion 
altering  his  style,  and  this  was  also  panegyrized.  Not  one 
reviewer  recognized  Buchanan’s  style,  some  attributing  “  St. 
Abe”  to  Lowell,  and  others  the  second  poem  to  Swinburne.* 
My  journalistic  brethren  raged  like  the  heathen  when  they 
learned  what  vain  things  they  had  imagined.  Shewan  applied 
the  method  of  Bethe,  Leaf,  Murray,  and  Robert  in  disprov¬ 
ing  the  Homeric  authorship  of  the  Iliad,  methods  used  by 
some  Biblical  critics  for  disproving  the  Mosaic  authorship 
of  the  Pentateuch,  to  poetry  that  he  himself  had  composed, 
and  demonstrated  that  his  own  verse  was  the  work  of  many 
authors  in  many- ages.  G.  F.  E.  Rupprecht  has  shown  that 
the  tests  that  deprive  Moses  of  Deuteronomy,  or  Isaiah  of 
his  book,  prove  that  Goethe,  though  he  may  have  written  the 
first  part  of  Faust,  could  not  have  composed  the  second.  Ma- 
goun  has  shown  that  the  linguistic  argument  of  the  radical 

*  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  vol.  Iv.  pp.  557-561. 

*Urquhart,  New  Biblical  Guide,  vol.  i.  p.  76. 
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critics  proves  that  Max  Muller  of  Germany  and  England  was 
four  men  and  authors.  Macaulay  wrote  the  history  of  Eng¬ 
land,  the  lays  of  ancient  Rome,  the  legal  code  of  British  In¬ 
dia,  and  poems  about  Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  battle  of 
Naseby.  But  Hebrew  authors,  according  to  destructive  crit¬ 
ics,  those  carvers  of  cherry  stones  and  filers  of  needles,  had 
no  such  versatility.  Each  always  wrote  the  same  style.  Vari¬ 
ances  in  style  betray  diversity  of  authors.  Moses,  a  broad- 
gauge  man  and  mere  statesman,  could  not  have  written  a 
history  of  Israel,  the  laws  in  Leviticus  and  Numbers,  the 
orations  and  songs  in  Deuteronomy,  the  paean  over  Pharaoh 
in  Ex.  XV.  1-18,  or  Ps.  xc.^ 

Duplicate  accounts  are  frequently  imagined  by  the  de¬ 
structive  critic  and  by  him  considered  supports  for  hh  theory. 
But  the  Hebrew’s  antithetical  balancing  of  clause  against 
clause  opens  a  way  to  a  form  or  mode  of  composition  that 
explains  these  supposed  doublets.  Even  with  ourselves,  bal¬ 
ancing  declarations  and  identities  of  expression  occur  every 
day.  No  value  as  evidence  attaches  to  them.  Different  kinds 
of  compositions  besides  those  in  Hebrew  literature  have  fre¬ 
quently  been  divided  into  parallel  stories.  Their  origins  and 
authorship  are  known.  The  result  proves  that  parallelism 
forms  no  proof  of  separate  sources. 

^neid  i.  T23  ff.  illustrates  the  truth.  Vergil  wrote: — 

“  When  the  banquet’s  first  lull  was  come,  and  the  board  removed, 
then  they  set  up  the  huge  bowls  and  wreathe  the  wine.  A  din 
rings  to  the  roof  —  the  voice  rolls  through  thjose  spacious  .halls; 
lamps  hang  from  the  gilded  celling,  burning  brightly,  and  fiam- 
beau-fires  put  out  the  night.  Then  the  queen  called  for  a  cup, 
heavy  with  jewels  and  gold,  and  filled  It  with  unmixed  wine;  the 

*  Magoun  reduces  this  radical  criterion  to  stark  ridiculousness 
through  showing  that  it  “  proves  ”  his  own  articles  to  be  by  eight 
writers  representing  four  nationalities  and  eight  vocations,  while 
the  styles  of  his  articles  differ  markedly. 
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same  which  had  been  used  by  Belus,  and  every  king  from  Belus 
downward.  Then  silence  was  commanded  through  the  hall.” 

The  first  of  our  parallel  The  doublet  by  Deutero- 

stories  says  that  Vergil  declares  that 

“  When  the  banquet’s  first  “  When  the  board  was  re¬ 

lull  was  come  they  wreathe  moved,  then  they  set  up  the 
the  wine.  A  din  rings  to  the  huge  bowls.  The  voice  rolls 
roof;  lamps  hang  from  the  through  those  spacious  halls; 
gilded  ceiling,  burning  brightly,  and  fiambeau-fires  put  out  the 
Then  the  queen  called  for  a  cup  night.  Heavy  with  jewels  and 
and  filled  it  with  unmixed  wine,  gold,  a  cup  which  had  been  used 
Then  silence  was  commanded  by  Belus,  and  every  king  from 
through  the  hall.”^  Belus  downward,  was  filled.” 

This  second  source  or  duplicate  account,  according  to  rad¬ 
ical  criticism,  must  be  from  some  separate  source  called  the 
Great  Unknown.  It  was  woven,  it  must  be  supposed,  into 
the  older  narratives  by  the  Servian  redactor  in  the  fourth 
century  of  the  Christian  era,  400  years  after  Vergil’s  death. 
Uncritical  and  dogmatic  traditionalists  are  the  sole  scholars 
to  believe  that  it  was  written  by  Vergil. 

In  Shakespeare’s  time  four  playwrights  occasionally  worked 
together  on  one  play.  Each  furnished  what  his  particular  talent 
was  fitted  for.  Each  with  peculiar  adroitness  achieved  what  was 
entrusted  to  himself.  The  several  parts  were  patched  together 
with  such  ingenuity,  that  it  frequently  proves  impracticable  to 
tell  one  man’s  work  from  that  of  his  fellows.  This  happened 
only  three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  and 
in  literature  written ‘in  our  own  language.  If  such  joint 
drama  cannot  now  be  dissected  by  ourselves,  how  can  de¬ 
structive  analysis  of  the  Old  Testament,  which  was  written 
from  twenty  to  thirty-five  centuries  ago  and  in  other  lan¬ 
guages  than  ours,  expect  sober  scholars  and  plain  laymen  to 
accept  its  splitting  of  this  book  or  that  into  the  works  of  sev- 
’  Magoun,  Bibliotheca  Sacra,  vol.  Ixx.  p.  383. 
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eral  authors  or  schools?  The  futility  of  the  destructive  crit¬ 
icism  claiming  certitude  for  the  results  from  such  literary 
dissection  is  self-evident.  The  radical  method  fails  to  square 
with  the  seventh  canon  for  logical  validity.  The  process  is 
unsound  and  untrustworthy. 

Two  negative  criticisms  upon  destructive  critics  remain. 
One  considers  the  value  and  the  significance  of  tradition,  the 
other  the  competence  of  witnesses  and  credibleness  of  tes¬ 
timony. 

Radical  criticism  has  made  inadequate  allowance  for  the 
conserving  power  of  tradition  and  the  trustworthiness  of  oral 
recollection  and  transmission.  These  factors  play  no  small 
part  in  Oriental,  especially  in  ancient,  literature.  India’s 
Veda,  for  instance,  which  resembles  Psalms  and  is  almost  as 
long  as  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  together,  was  transmitted 
orally  for  millenniums  almost.  Hindu  priests  know  it  by 
heart.  The  Mahabharata,  a  Hindu  epic  that  approximates 
seven  times  the  length  of  the  two  Homeric  epics  altogether, 
is  to  this  day  recited  by  itinerant  minstrels.  The  Talmud, 
though  it  comprises  almost  3,000  folio  pages  of  print,  was  for 
nearly  six  centuries  transmitted  solely  by  word  of  mouth.  It 
was,  and  is.  Oriental  procedure  to  commit  sacred  writings  to 
memory.  Possibly  Homer’s  poems  came  to  Peisistratos  of 
Athens  in  that  way.  Finland’s  “  Kalevala  ”  went  through  the 
Middle  Ages  on  the  lips  of  the  Finns.  The  successors  of 
Moses,  even  if  he  had  not  written,  could  have  handed  down 
the  whole  literature  of  Israel  from  his  day  to  Ezra’s  through 
oral  tradition. 

This  trust  in  memory,  its  proven  exploits,  and  the  use  of 
oral  tradition  would  explain  several  problems  of  the  Old  Tes¬ 
tament.  The  Jew  was  at  pains  to  preserve  the  form  and 
formulas  of  the  original  documents.  The  Mosaic  law,  though 
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it  grew  through  the  ages,  is  no  composite  of  late  excerpts 
from  remote  traditions  and  of  later  editorial  additions.  Rup- 
precht  has  demonstrated  that  as  early  as  the  days  of  the 
Judges  a  body  of  legislation  existed.  The  Book  of  Joshua 
makes  it  plain  that  that  law  was  sacred.  The  supposition 
that  it  was  compounded  as  destructive  criticism  alleges  runs 
athwart  Oriental  methods  and  character.  If  such  composi¬ 
tion  was  perpetrated,  how  did  it  escape  detection  for  twenty- 
five  centuries?  What  piety  and  ethics  did  the  destructive 
critic’s  imagined  forger  —  or  forgers  —  possess,  that  he 
palmed  off  the  documents  as  the  work  of  Moses  and  God’s 
word  to  and  through  His  prophet? 

The  radical  criticism  requires  miracles.  It  goes  against 
Hebrew  conservatism,  human  psychology,  probability.  Ori¬ 
ental  methods  of  literary  composition,  tradition,  testimony, 
the  nature  itself  of  the  Pentateuch.  Verbal  memory  filled  a 
role  in  making  the  Old  Testament  that  has  not  received 
requisite  recognition.  Variant  specific  statements  as  to  inci¬ 
dental  features  of  events  do  not  constitute  other  accounts  or 
parallel  histories.  As  to  such  matters  the  position  of  con¬ 
structive  criticism  is  the  natural  supposition.  It  squares  with 
tradition  and  literary  evolution.  The  radical  positions  do  not. 
The  Pentateuch’s  character  is  what  is  to  be  expected  from 
writers  possessing  vigorous  verbal  memories.  For  such  per¬ 
sons  logical  forthrightness  of  language  is  difficult.  They  are 
disturbed  neither  by  digressions,  repetitions,  nor  want  of 
orderly  arrangement.  They  are  distressed  by  omission  of  a 
single  word,  even  of  mere  repetitions.  This  insistence  on  full 
verbal  measure  would  account  for  Hebrew  pleonasms  and 
tautologies. 

Destructive  and  radical  criticism  must  satisfy  the  princi¬ 
ples  that  decide  the  authenticity  and  credibleness  of  testimony. 
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These  rest  on  the  law  of  probability,  which  itself  reposes  in 
the  witness’s  trustworthiness  and  intelligence.  The  wit¬ 
nesses  for  the  radical  criticism  do  not  observe  all  facts,  and 
are  biased  in  favor  of  it  through  having  made  reputations 
from  exploiting  theories.  Their  competence  as  witnesses  is 
but  half  what  it  should  be.  The  conditional  character  of  their 
testimony  is  damaging.  Dr.  Kent,  of  Yale,  for  example,  in 
“  The  Student’s  Old  Testament,”  hundreds  of  times  use.s 
such  phrases  as  “  it  was  probably”  “  the  prophetic  account 
apparently,”  “  other  indications  suggest,”  “  it  appears,”  “  it 
may  be  assumed,”  “  it  seems  probable,”  or  “  the  book  sug¬ 
gests  editing.”  Such  guesses  at  facts  would  have  no  weight 
in  law.  Their  assumption  to  be  scholarship  equals  obtaining 
credit  by  false  pretenses.  A  court  would  consider  such  wit¬ 
nesses  incompetent,  if  not  inaccurate,  and  rate  their  testi¬ 
mony  as  light,  if  not  empty.  The  destructive  critic  essays  to 
destroy  the  validity  of  tradition,  the  testimony  of  the  docu¬ 
ments  when  fully  and  fairly  estimated,  and  the  reasonable 
presumption  that  the  records  are  honest.  The  burden  of 
proof,  an  enormous  burden,  rests  on  him.  He  fails  to  sus¬ 
tain  his  contentions  and  compel  convinced  assent.  It  is  a 
fact  of  meaning  and  weight  that  eminent  jurists  acquainted 
with  Scriptural  studies,  keen  lawyers,  men  of  affairs  accus¬ 
tomed  to  weigh  evidence  and  sift  testimony,  do  not  accept 
the  radical  arguments.  These  change  from  allegations  to 
pleas  in  avoidance.  “  Not  proven  by  you  ”  is  a  logical  ver¬ 
dict  against  radical  critics  and  destructive  criticism. 

CONCLUSION. 

Nearly  two  centuries  have  elapsed  since  Astruc,  a  man  of 
immoral  life,^  set  afoot  the  radical  hypothesis  about  the  ori- 
*  Orr,  Problem  of  the  Old  Testament,  p.  196;  cf.  Presbyterian 
Review,  Jan.,  1892. 
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gins  of  Hebrew  literature.  It  has  gained  ground  among 
scholars  since  Eichhorn  developed  the  theory,  and  Graf, 
Kuenen,  Reuss,  and  Wellhausen  completed  it.  It  glamors 
and  dominates  a  large  number  of  the  collegians  and  Scrip¬ 
tural  scientists  born  between  1865  and  1900.  It  will  endure 
with  them  another  decade,  possibly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
But  men  born  after  1900  will  approach  the  problems  of  this 
literature  in  another  atmosphere.  They  see  the  results  of 
radical  criticism,  which  boasts  that  they  are  “  assured  re¬ 
sults  of  modern  scholarship,”  tried  by  fire,  weighed  by  time, 
and  found  wanting.  Time  is  the  essence  of  a  contract,  and 
time  fights  against  the  radical’s  contract  to  uproot  the  tra¬ 
ditional  views,  as  it  fought  against  Baur  and  Wolf.  When 
the  final  adjustment  is  made,  the  balance  of  debit  and  credit 
struck  between  the  radical  and  the  conservative  critic,  the 
second  will  have  much  less  to  surrender  than  the  first. 

Bissell,  Green,  Hoffmann,  Kaulen,  Orr,  Robertson,  Rup- 
precht,  and  G.  E.  Wright  had  before  1905  reasoned  wisely 
and  well  against  the  Wellhausen  view.^  There  existed  end¬ 
less  diversities  among  the  radicals  about  “  assured  results  ” 
as  to  the  age  of  the  supposed  documents  in  the  Pentateuch 
and  the  real  extent  of  their  literary  dissections.  The  radicals 
acknowledged  that  much  more  was  required  for  furnishing 

*  E.  C.  Bissell  was  professor  of  the  Old  Testament  at  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary,  1881-91,  and  at  McCormick  Seminary  (Chi¬ 
cago),  1892-94.  W.  H.  Green  was  professor  of  Biblical  and  Ori¬ 
ental  literature  at  Princeton  Seminary,  1851-59,  and  of  Oriental 
and  Old  Testament  literature,  1859-96.  David  Hoffmann  is  rector 
of  Berlin  Rabbinical  Seminary,  and  author  of  a  commentary  and 
of  other  writings  on  the  Pentateuch.  Franz  P.  Kaulen  was  a 
chaplain  to  Pope  Leo  XIII.  and  editor  of  the  second  edition  of 
Weltes  and  Wetzer’s  Encyclopedia  of  Catholic  Theology.  He  had 
been  a  lecturer  and  professor  of  the  Old  Testament  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Bonn,  1863-91.  James  Orr  was  professor  of  church  history 
in  the  Theological  College  of  the  Scotch  United  Presbyterians, 
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their  house,  but  differed  as  to  where  and  how  this  furniture 
could  be  had.  Ten  years  ago  critical  scholarship,  even  among 
destructive  critics,  began  to  turn  against  radical  criticism. 
During  the  decade  a  revolution  has  arisen.  Eerdmans,  a  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Kuenen  and  formerly  a  convinced  defender  of  the 
destructive  criticism,  broke  with  it  and  now  contests  the  reg¬ 
nant  hypothesis  at  every  point.  Rudolf  Kittel,  professor  of 
Old  Testament  exegesis  at  the  University  of  Leipzig,  con¬ 
fessed  himself  convinced  of  the  soundness  of  the  conserva¬ 
tive  objections  to  the  radical  argument  against  Gen.  i.  10. 
Hugo  Gressmann,  lecturer  at  the  University  of  Kiel  on  the 
Old  Testament  and  on  Syriac,  declared  that  only  in  the  most 
relative  sense  may  Jahvist  and  Elohist  be  predicated  of  the 
supposed  authors  and  their  work.  Johann  Lepsius  in  190? 
asserted  that  the  Wellhausen  hypothesis  could  endure  only 
for  another  decade.  In  1913  came  Wellhausen’s  own  avowal 
of  the  “  sore  spot.”  E.  F.  M.  Sellin,  professor  of  the  Old 
Testament  at  the  University  of  Rostock,  joined  the  doubters 
of  the  destructive  criticism,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
Priests’  Code  (Lev.).  It  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  rad¬ 
ical  criticism  had  set  no  such  solid  foundation,  reared  no  such 
structure  of  secured  results,  as  it  flattered  itself  it  had  made. 
The  little  fox  of  text  criticism  has  broken  down  the  wall  of 
radical  historico-literary  criticism. 

But  some  radical  critics  practice  a  conspiracy  of  silence 
regarding  their  textual  opponents.  Alfred  Bertholet,  pro- 

1891-1900,  and  of  apologetics  and  theology  at  Glasgow  College 
after  1900.  James  Robertson  has  been  professor  of  Semitic  lan¬ 
guages  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  since  1877.  G.  F.  E.  Rup- 
precht  is  (or  was)  a  Lutheran  pastor  in  Germany.  He  has  written 
at  least  six  works  on  the  problems  of  the  Old  Testament.  G.  Fred¬ 
erick  Wright  was  professor  of  the  New  Testament  language  and 
literature  at  Oberlin  Theological  Seminary,  1881-92,  and  of  the  har¬ 
mony  of  science  and  revelation,  1892-1907. 
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lessor  of  the  Old  Testament  at  the  University  of  Basel,  and 
Karl  Steuernagel,  professor  of  the  Old  Testament  at  the 
University  of  Halle,  ignore  the  argument  from  study  of  the 
text.  Sellin,  after  acknowledging  that  Dahse  has  shown  the 
variableness  of  the  divine  names,  simply  says  that  in  many 
passages  more  care  than  has  been  applied  is  requisite  for  the 
theory  of  post-Mosaic  documents  in  the  Pentateuch !  Prin¬ 
cipal  John  Skinner,  author  of  a  commentary  on  Genesis, 
feebly  declares  that  the  discrimination  in  the  names  of  God 
is  only  one  factor  in  the  radical  theory,  and  alleges  that  many 
of  the  destructive  critics  rate  it  a  small  factor.  But  Harold 
M.  Wiener,  a  brilliant  and  finely  trained  Anglo-Jewish  bar¬ 
rister,  author  of  “  The  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch,”  challenged 
Skinner  to  prove  the  second  assertion,  and  the  Cambridge 
divine  failed  to  substantiate  his  statement.  When  he  averred 
that  the  Septuagint  has  no  such  trustworthiness  as  the  re¬ 
ceived  Hebrew,  his  previous  practice  had  refuted  his  present 
preaching.  Dahse  replied  that  Skinner  himself  in  criticizing 
the  Septuagint’s  Hebrew  manuscripts  had  admitted  their 
superiority  and  had  revealed  the  worthlessness  of  the  cri¬ 
terion  of  the  divine  names. 

Dahse  shows  sound  judgment  in  holding  to  the  use  of  the 
names  of  God  as  the  jugular  of  the  radical  criticism,  and  iii 
regarding  its  other  standards  as  secondary  and  problematic. 
Eerdmans  acknowledges  that  Dahse  is  right.  J.  F.  H.  Gun- 
kel,  associate  professor  of  Old  Testament  exegesis  at  the 
University  of  Berlin,  a  radical  of  the  radicals,  confirms  Dahse 
and  Eerdmans  with  this  declaration:  “Their  [the  Jahvist’S 
and  the  Elohist’s]  difference  is  to  be  demonstrated  principally 
through  their  language.  The  most  important  example  is,  that 
before  Moses  J  says  Jahveh,  E  Elohim.”  Steuernagel  seeks 
to  prove  the  soundness  of  the  radical  hypothesis  through  the 
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following  argument  as  its  chief  argument:  “If  all  narratives 
in  Gen.  i.-xix.  which  show  Eloltim  be  read  consecutively  and 
those  with  Jahveh,  both  produce  fit  coherence.”  He  adds 
that  from  the  difference  in  divine  appellatives  result  two  Elo- 
hist  documents  and  one  Jahvist  document.  E,  F.  Kautzsch, 
professor  of  the  Old  Testament  at  the  University  of  Halle, 
distinguishes  the  Jahvist  and  the  Elohist  documents  by  “  the 
nearly  constant  use  of  the  divine  names.”  Thus  radical  crit¬ 
ics  rest  their  case  chiefly  on  the  names  of  God.  But  this 
starting  point  has  been  proved  fallacious.  Accessory  grounds 
of  probability  cannot  correct  the  fallacy  or  eliminate  errors. 

Dahse,  whose  reputation  is  of  the  highest  (German  schol¬ 
ars  rating  him  so  highly  that  they  unanimously  chose 
him  as  Germany’s  fittest  man  to  take  Nestle’s  place  as 
editor  of  the  new  edition  of  the  Hebrew-Greek  Bible),  dur¬ 
ing  1903-12  compared  manuscripts  and  texts  with  sever¬ 
est  scrutiny.  In  his  peculiar  sphere  he  is  almost  a  Tischen- 
dorf  and  a  Westcott-Hort  together.  Wiener,  a  keen  and 
subtle  scholar  whom  his  adversaries  have  not  yet  caught 
making  a  material  mistake,  during  1904-16  proved  the  jus¬ 
tice  of  Klostermann’s  caveat  of  1893.  Eerdmans,  Koberle, 
professor  of  Old  Testament  exegesis  and  of  Oriental  philol¬ 
ogy  at  the  University  of  Erlangen,  Noordtzij,  Redpath, 
Schlogl,  and  Troelstra  took  the  position  of  Dahse,  Kloster- 
mann,  and  Wiener.  Eerdmans  has  completely  abandoned  the 
radical  method  of  determining  the  origin  and  meaning  of  the 
Old  Testament.  Troelstra  has  come  out  squarely  in  defense 
of  the  conservative  attitude  toward  the  Mosaic  authorship  of 
the  Pentateuch.  The  University  of  Utrecht,  when  its  pro¬ 
fessor  of  the  Old  Testament  died,  who  had  been  a  destructive 
critic,  appointed  Noordtzij  as  his  successor,  who  maintains  the 
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historicity  of  the  Old  Testament.  When  it  wanted  a  professor 
of  comparative  religion,  it  unanimously  turned  to  Melvin  G. 
Kyle,  author  of  “The  Deciding  \^oice  of  the  Monuments,”  and 
a  conservative  critic  and  theologian.  Nowhere  has  Kuenen’s 
hypothesis  been  more  seriously  questioned  than  at  his  own 
university.  Eerdmans,  his  successor  at  the  University  of 
Leiden,  turned  his  back  to  Kuenen’s  idea.  Troelstra,  of  the 
same  institution,  turned  the  guns  upon  the  Jahveh-Elohim 
hypothesis  and  contends  that  the  argument  from  the  use  of 
Jahveh  and  Elohim  must  be  abandoned.  Dr.  Johns,  of  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  remarks  that  “  there  is  little  per¬ 
manence  about  the  critical  views.  We  had  best  confine  our¬ 
selves  to  the  latest  presentation.” 

The  results  of  criticism  called  settled  results  do  not  endure 
scientific  tests.  Much  of  the  result  is  subjective,  and  lacks 
solid,  logical  foundation.  Many  of  the  settlements  prove  to 
be  much  less  settled  than  they  seemed  a  decade  ago.  Re¬ 
action  is  observable.  Accepted  assumptions  are  questioned 
under  the  pressure  of  opposing  facts.  A  majority  of  archae¬ 
ologists,  many  of  whom,  as  Halevy,  Hommel,  Xaville,  and 
Sayce,  formerly  upheld  Wellhausen,  have  joined  the  severest 
critics  of  destructive  criticism.  Some  radical  critics  them¬ 
selves  revolt  against  the  extremeness  and  extravagance  of 
such  scholars  as  Gunkel  and  Alfred  Jeremias,  lecturer  on  the 
history  of  religion  and  the  Old  Testament  at  the  University 
of  Leipzig.  The  systematic  effort  to  pass  speculative  coun¬ 
terfeits  as  scholarship’s  lawful  coin  is  an  imposition.  The 
extremists  are  forced  by  the  new  discoveries  to  consider  the 
possibility  of  other  systems  and  the  revision  of  criteria 
erected  by  the  destructionists.  Excavations  in  the  lands  of 
the  Bible  demonstrate  that  radical  criticism  reposes  upon 
quicksands.  Many  of  its  empty  conjectures  flee  before  archie- 
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ology  like  mist  before  the  sun.  Welch,  when  installed  at 
New  College,  Edinburgh,  said :  “  That  school  so  long  domi¬ 
nant,  that  it  had  passed  into  an  accepted  position,  is  subjected 
to  keen  criticism.  This  has  taken  as  its  weapons  those  used 
by  the  school,  the  weapons  of  scientific  accuracy.” 

The  radical  criticism  once  marched  through  the  Belgium 
of  traditionalism  with  the  Prussian  goose  step.  But  one  leg 
has  been  amputated  at  the  hip  by  Surgeon-General  Textual 
Criticism.  The  other  leg  suffers  from  varicose  veins  and  the 
bleeding  inflicted  by  Doctors  Archaeology,  History,  and  Logic. 
Henceforth  the  radical  higher  criticism  will  need  a  crutch 
and  only  be  able  to  limp.  Wellhausen  is  on  the  road  to  the 
limbo  of  Wolf  and  Baur.  • 
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ARTICLE  V. 

MORE  LIGHT  FROM  THE  WESTERN  TEXT. 

BY  E.  S.  BUCHANAN,  M.A.,  B.SC., 

OXFORD,  ENGLAND. 

In  the  year  382  St.  Jerome,  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  took 
the  responsibility  of  settling  the  text  of  the  Gospels.  He  did 
this  under  compulsion  from  his  superior,  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 
His  dedicatory  Preface  tells  us  how  he  acted  under  orders 
from  his  “High  Priest”  (summus  sacerdos),  as  he  calls 
Bishop  Damasus.  “  Nomim  opus  facere  me  cogis  ex  ueteri” 
(“You  force  me  to  make  a  new  work  out  of  an  old  one”) 
are  his  opening  words.  The  new  work  appeared  in  the  in¬ 
credibly  short  time  of  one  year  after  the  order  for  it  had  been 
issued,  and  appeared  in  the  form  of  Gospel  text  known  to 
us  as  the  Vulgate.  St.  Jerome  took  the  Alexandrian  Greek 
text  as  his  standard,  and  introduced  to  the  world  in  a  Latin 
dress  the  new  readings  of  Origen  and  his  followers  that  com¬ 
mended  themselves  to  himself  and  to  his  patron  and  overseer. 
Bishop  Damasus,  and  had  already  been  endorsed  by  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  rulers  of  Alexandria. 

St.  Jerome  utterly  rejected  all  Latin  MSS.  and  all  Syriac 
MSS.  and  all  other  versions,  although  he  knew  of  their  exist¬ 
ence,  for  in  his  Preface  he  speaks  of  the  Scripture  as  being 
before  his  time  “  translated  into  the  tongues  of  many  nations  ” 
(multarum  gentium  liuguis  scriptura  ante  translata).  Bishop 
Wordsworth  has  told  us  that  in  382  a.d.  St.  Jerome  was 
hoping  to  succeed  Damasus  as  Bishop  of  Rome,  and  that  his 
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edition  of  the  Vulgate  was  made  to  secure  the  favor  of  Da- 
masus  and  his  own  election  to  the  High  Priesthood  on  his 
patron’s  death.  In  one  of  his  private  letters  ( Ep.  ad  Asel- 
1am,  xlv.)*St.  Jerome,  writing  from  Ostia  after  leaving  Rome 
in  disgust,  tells  his  friend  of  the  cruel  disappointment  of  his 
hopes:  Omnium  pcene  iitdicio  dignns  siimmo  sacerdotio  de- 
cernebar.  Beatcc  memoricc  damasus  mens  sermo  erat.  Dice- 
bar  sanctns,  dicebar  humilis  et  disertiis  (“  I  was  picked  out 
by  nearly  every  one  as  worthy  of  the  High  Priesthood.  Da¬ 
masus  of  blessed  memory  was  my  word  for  it.  I  was  called 
holy,  I  was  called  humble  and  learned”).  It  is  interesting 
to  know  these  circumstances  of  the  production  of  the  Vul¬ 
gate,  the  red-hot  haste  in  which  it  was  produced,  and  the 
character,  assumptions,  and  aspirations  of  the  two  men  re- 
.'■ponsible  for  its  production.  It  is  impossible  on  any  authority 
whatever  to  accept  such  an  edition  of  the  Gospels  as  repre¬ 
senting  the  Apostles’  Autographs.  Yet  it  is  a  fact  that  the 
Revised  \"ersion  makes  our  Bible  text  conform  to  the  Vul¬ 
gate  in  hundreds  of  readings  where  there  was  disagreement 
before. 

Dr.  Hprt  naively  remarks  in  his  ”  Introduction”  (p.  152)  : 
“  By  a  curious  and  apparently  unnoticed  coincidence,  the  text 
of  the  Codex  Alexandrinus  in  several  books  agrees  with  the 
Latin  X’ulgate  in  so  many  peculiar  readings,  devoid  of  Old- 
Latin  [i.e.  any  other  Latin]  attestation,  as  to  leave  little 
doubt  that  a  Greek  MS.  largely  employed  by  St.  Jerome  in 
liis  revision  of  the  Latin  Version,  must  have  had  to  a  great 
extent  a  common  original  with  the  Codex  Alexandrinus.” 
Coincidence  forsooth !  There  was  much  more  than  coinci¬ 
dence  in  the  fact  that  Alexandria  and  Rome  in  the  fourth 
century  canonized  the  same  text.  St.  Jerome,  by  taking  his 
text  from  Alexandria,  joined  the  influence  of  Rome  with 
Vol.  LXXIII.  No.  291.  6 
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that  of  Alexandria  against  the  Western  Text,  which  was 
not  so  suitable  for  his  ecclesiastical  ends  as  the  pruned  and 
polished  text  of  the  Alexandrian  Neoplatonists  and  literary 
logothetes.  To  a  really  scientific  mind  would  not  this  coinci¬ 
dence  have  been  more  than  a  mere  coincidence?  But  Dr. 
Hort  is  blind  to  the  facts  where  his  theory  is  concerned. 

In  direct  opposition  to  Dr.  Hort,  Griesbach  (following 
Bentley  and  Mill)  had  already  classed  Codex  B  with  the 
Codex  Alexandrinus  (A)  and  the  Codex  Ephraemi  (C)  as 
Alexandrian,  and  all  belonging  to  one  family.  Dr.  Hort  re¬ 
luctantly  admits  that  A  and  C  are  Alexandrian  in  parts,  but 
B,  he  maintains,  is  free  from  all  Alexandrian  taint  and  is 
strictly  “  neutral.”  But  it  is  useless  to  try  to  prove  B’s  in¬ 
nocence  when  he  is  found  time  after  time  in  bad  company. 
“Appearances  are  against  my  George  Washington,”  says 
Hort ;  “  but  in  my  opinion  he  cannot  tell  a  lie.”  His  witness 
“  rings  true  ”  even  when  he  makes  the  Apostle  St.  Matthew 
(chap,  xxvii.  49)  contradict  the  Apostle  St.  John  and  declare 
our  Lord’s  side  was  pierced  before  He  expired.  Nay,  even  when 
he  tells  us  (St.  Luke  xxiii.  45)  there  was  an  eclipse  of  the 
sun  at  the  time  of  the  full  moon,  Dr.  Hort  prefers  his  testi¬ 
mony  to  all  the  demonstrations  of  science.  Apostles  and 
astronomers  may  be  wrong;  but  Codex  B  when  alone  must 
never  be  rejected,  and  in  Dr.  Hort’s  opinion  when  Codex  B 
is  supported  by  Codex  Aleph,  we  are  virtually  in  possession 
of  the  inspired  autographs  themselves. 

Dr.  Hort  would  move  heaven  and  earth  to  support  the 
neutrality  and  pureness  from  all  adulteration  of  Codex  B. 
“  It  is  indeed,”  he  says,  “  taken  for  granted  that  the  chief 
uncials  [Aleph  ABC]  were  written  at  Alexandria.  The 
supposition  cannot  be  pronounced  incredible;  but  it  is  at 
present  hardly  more  than  a  blind  and  on  the  whole  improb- 
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able  conjecture”  (p.  264).  It  is  not  contended  here  that  the 
great  uncials  were  all  actually  copied  at  Alexandria,  but  that 
they  are  all  derived  from  a  form  of  the  text  issuing  from  the 
Alexandrian  catechetical  school  of  Origen,  whose  professors 
between  200  a.d.  and  400  a.d.  continually  pruned  and  polished 
the  New  Testament  documents. 

Bishop  Wordsworth,  the  greatest  authority  the  world  has 
yet  seen  on  the  text  of  the  Vulgate,  tells  us  in  his  “  Epilo- 
gus  ”  (p.  653),  that  St.  Jerome  in  making  his  edition  of  the 
Vulgate  used  two  different  Greek  MSS.,  —  one  a  MS.  that 
has  since  utterly  perished  and  left  no  progeny,  and  the  other 
a  MS.  agreeing  with  the  family  of  Aleph  B  L.  And  my  own 
study  of  Codex  B  and  its  family  antecedents  amply  bears  out 
the  words  of  H.  C.  Hoskier  (Codex  B  and  its  Allies,  vol.  i. 
p.  9)  ;  “  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort,  after  nearly  seventeen  hun¬ 
dred  years,  merely  wish  to  replace  us  textually  in  the  heart  of 
an  Alexandrian  text,  which  after.  450  a.d.  (or  thereabouts) 
fell  into  discredit  and  disuse.”  And  Hoskier’s  words  that 
follow,  representing  the  outcome  of  twenty  years’  close  and 
laborious  first-hand  investigation  of  all  extant  MSS.,  are 
worthy  of  the  attention  they  have  not  yet  received  from  wor¬ 
shipers  of  the  great  uncials.  He  says  (ibid.,  p.  469)  :  “The 
plain  fact  is  that  Aleph  B  C  L  really  represent  but  one  docu¬ 
ment,  and  that  one  at  variance  with  dll  others;  but,  as  ex¬ 
plained  elsewhere,  it  is  anything  but  a  neutral  document.” 
“  Names,”  says  Dr.  Salmon  in  his  “  Some  Thoughts  on  the 
Textual  Criticism  of  the  New  Testament,”  “  will  not  alter 
facts,  though  they  may  enable  us  to  shut  our  eyes  to  them.” 

The  founder  of  our  passing,  if  not  past,  school  of  textual 
critics  was  undoubtedly  Griesbach,  for  whom  I  had  much  re¬ 
gard  until  I  tested  his  citations  from  the  MS.  of  St.  Paul’s 
Epistles  in  the  British  Museum  (Harl.  1772)  when  prepar- 
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ing  my  edition  of  that  MS.,  and  discovered  how  faulty  his 
scholarship  was,  and  how  largely  subjective  were  his  con¬ 
clusions.  Griesbach  (1745-1812)  used  two  supreme  canons 
of  textual  criticism,  the  first  of  which  he  took  from  Bengel 
(1687-1752),  and  the  second  he  seems  to  have  the  right  to 
be  called  the  inventor  of. 

1.  Proclitii  scriptioni  prastat  ardiia  (“  Prefer  the  hard 
reading  to  the  easily  understood  ”). 

2.  Breuior  lectio  prccferenda  est  iicrbosiori  (“  Prefer  the 
shorter  reading  to  the  longer”). 

BoUi  these  canons  were  framed  on  a  wrong  estimate  of  the 
fidelity  of  the  early  custodians  of  sacred  manuscripts.  The 
MSS.  of  Holy  Scri])ture  being  regarded  as  sacred,  they  were, 
men  supposed,  beyond  the  reach  of  depravation.  No  scribe, 
we  are  told,  would  ever  have  dared  to  have  removed  the 
Doxology  from  the  Lord’s  Prayer,  or  our  Lord’s  I’etition  for 
His  murderers,  had  these  precious  words  been  before  his 
eyes.  But  we  have  seen  ourselves  in  the  Codex  \’eronensis 
our  Lord’s  Prayer  of  Divine  Mercy  actually  excised  from  the 
vellum  by  a  fifth-century  corrector,  and  since  that  di^icovery 
we  have  seen  other  mutilations  of  a  like  nature. 

Again,  the  shorter  reading  has  no  claim  to  be  accepted 
because  of  its  shortness.  Otherwise  we  would  gradually  re¬ 
duce  the  contents  of  the  Gospel  to  the  lowest  possible  mini¬ 
mum,  and  Marcion’s  mutilated  Gospel  text  might  be  pre¬ 
ferred  before  the  Apostolic  first  editions.  We  have  records 
to  establish  the  presence  of  many  mutilators  in  the  Church 
in  the  early  centuries,  and  to  press  this  canon  in  the  face  of 
this  fact  is  to  play  into  the  hands  of  the  early  enemies  of  Christ 
and  the  hands  of  their  descendants.  The  excision  of  the  last 
verses  of  St.  Mark  is  a  typical  consequence  of  the  application 
of  this  canon  to  the  textual  problem.  We  are  told  that  the 
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two  oldest  Greek  MSS.  omit  the  verses.  An  older  Greek 
MS.  than  either  Aleph  or  B  has  now  come  to  light  —  the 
Freer  Gospels,  which  I  had  last  year  in  my  own  hands  — 
and  this  MS.  does  not  omit  the  verses,  even  though  it  too 
comes  from  Egypt. 

The  canon  that  tells  us  to  prefer  the  harder  reading  is 
also  a  dangerous  instrument  in  the  hands  of  a  textual  novice. 
“  Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men,”  is  replaced  in  Aleph  and 
B  by  ”  Peace  on  earth  to  men  of  good  will.”  The  canon 
says  we  must  choose  the  harder  reading;  and  so  Drs.  West- 
cott  aiKj  Hort  follow  Griesbach,  Lachmann,  Tregelles,  and 
Tischendorf  and  give  us  nonsense  in  preference  to  sense. 
These  canons  of  Griesbach  in  the  light  of  new  facts  will  not 
do.  They  are  the  product  of  mere  literary  pedantry,  and 
remind  one  of  the  old-fashioned  physicians  who  said,  “  Shut 
your  eyes  and  take  two,  and  they  will  work  wonders.”  We 
have  grown  more  inquiring  to-day.  We  want  a  knowledge 
of  the  human-body  system,  and  the  human-mind  system,  be¬ 
fore  we  take  pronouncements  such  as  these  on  trust.  We 
crave  to-day  real  science,  not  assumed  science ;  we  desire  to 
be  convinced,  not  coerced  and  dictated  to  ex  cathedra. 

The  length  of  a  reading  should  be  no  criterion  of  its  merit. 
fioly  Scripture  has  a  fuller  content  than  its  measurement  in 
writing,  and  this  should  be  taken  into  account.  St.  Mark’s 
Gospel  opens:  “  The  beginning  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God.”  One  uncial  MS.,  one  cursive  MS.,  and 
.some  MSS.  of  Origen  omit  the  words  “  Son  of  God.”  The 
uncial  MS.  is  Tischendorf ’s  Aleph.  Tischendorf,  therefore, 
omits  the  words,  and  Dr.  Hort  brackets  them !  Codex  B  has 
them,  the  new  Freer  Gospels  has  them,  every  Syriac  MS.  has 
them,  and  every  Latin  MS.  in  the  world  has  them,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  that  Irenjeus  read  them  in  his  Bible 
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m  the  second  century,  both  in  Latin  and  in  Greek,  for  he 
quotes  them  against  the  heretics.  But,  on  the  canon  of  pre¬ 
ferring  the  shorter  reading,  they  are  rejected  by  Tischendorf 
and  branded  with  suspicion  by  Dr.  Hort.  A  mutilation  con¬ 
fined  to  Alexandria  is  thus  canonized,  and  we  are  invited  to 
believe  that  Irenaeus  in  the  second  century  in  Gaul  had  worse 
MSS.  than  were  found  two  hundred  years  later  in  Egypt. 

An  older  MS.  than  Aleph  has  now  come  to  light  in  Egypt; 
and  the  words,  as  I  can  testify,  are  there  unexcised.  Church 
history  should  be  considered  when  we  are  gauging  the  proba¬ 
bility  of  a  reading  being  genuine  or  not.  Tischendorf  thought 
the  second  and  third  centuries  were  full  of  Christian  schol¬ 
ars  who,  from  an  officious  and  mistaken  piety,  thought  it 
expedient  and  necessary  to  insert  crafty  additions  into  the 
Gospels  in  the  interest  of  their  Trinitarian  belief. 

For  eighteen  years  I  have  worked  on  the  most  ancient 
texts  the  world  contains.  I  do  not  know  one  single  instance 
of  a  text  being  altered,  after  being  written,  so  as  to  bring  out 
clearly  the  deity  of  Christ  or  the  deity  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
But  I  have  seen,  from  the  fifth  century  onward,  more  than 
one  hundred  texts  erased  and  the  Vulgate  text  substituted, 
whereby  a  clear  statement  of  the  deity  of  Christ  or  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  has  been  darkened  or  altogether  eliminated.  The 
men  who  were  convinced  that  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God, 
and  His  word  the  word  of  God,  were  too  reverent  to  put 
forth  their  hands  and  alter  the  words  of  their  Master.  Such 
action  was  unnecessary  because  Arianism  was  confuted  by 
the  whole  tenor  of  the  Gospel.  Far  be  it  from  us  to  accuse 
these  men,  who  died  for  Christ  and  for  truth,  with  being  falsi¬ 
fiers  of  MSS.  in  the  supposed  interest  of  their  faith.  St.  Paul 
has  put  on  record  his  opinion  of  those  men  who  said,  “  Let 
us  do  evil  that  good  may  come.”  No  true  believer  in  Christ 
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would  dare  to  falsify  the  Scripture  for  any  reason  whatever. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  human  mind  from  the  beginning  was 
enmity  against  God,  and  before  St.  John  was  dead  antichrists 
were  already  multiplied,  as  he  himself  tells  in  his  First  Epis¬ 
tle.  And  one  of  the  chief  weapons  of  the  antichrists  was 
literary  forgery. 

All  through  the  early  centuries  pagan  philosophy  spent  its 
last  expiring  efforts  in  attempting  to  wear  away  the  rock, 
“  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God,”  on  which  the  disciples  were  built. 
The  whole  import  of  the  New  Testament  withstood  them ; 
but,  like  Marcion,  they  gnawed  away  a  little  here  and  a  little 
there  and  entrusted  the  work  to  their  successors  to  be  con¬ 
tinued.  By  the  end  of  the  third  century  the  official  Church 
had  become  almost  completely  Arianized,  and  the  Council  of 
Niciea  was  summoned  to  save  from  total  submersion  the  ship 
of  the  Apostles  that  was  being  fast  mastered  by  the  water. 
St.  Jerome  in  his  “  Dialogus  aduersus  Luciferianos  ”  tells  us 
that  the  triumph  of  the  believers  in  Christ’s  deity  at  Niciea 
was  soon  challenged: — 

Concilium  Nic(cnum  soluitur.  Lceti  omnes  ad  prouincias  reuer- 
tuntur  [a.d.  325].  .  .  .  Sed  diu  scelera  non  latent,  et  cicatrix  male 
obducta  incocto  pure  dirumpitur.  Coeperunt  postea  Valens  et 
Ursacius  ceterique  nequitiw  eorum  socii,  egregii  uidelicet  Christi 
sacerdotes,  palmas  suas  iactitare,  dicentes  se  Filium  non  creaturam 
negasse,  sed  similem  ceteris  creaturis.  Tunc  Niccene  fidei  damna- 
tio  conclamata  est.  Ingemuit  totus  orbis,  et  ariaxum  se  esse 
MiRATus  EST  (“  The  NIcene  Council  breaks  up.  All  return  happy 
to  their  provinces.  But  crimes  do  not  long  lie  hidden,  and  the 
badly-healed  sore  bursts  open  again  with  its  raw  pus.  Valens  and 
Ursacius  and  their  wicked  partners,  although  they  were  priests  of 
Christ  in  high  position,  began  to  flourish  their  hands,  and  declare 
that  they  had  not  said  ‘  The  Son  was  not  a  creature  but  only 
‘  He  was  not  like  other  creatures.’  Then  all  together  they  shouted 
condemnation  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  The  whole  world  groaned 
and  marveled  that  It  had  become  Arianized”). 

The  whole  world  had  been  sinking  back  to  Ebionism  and 
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Arianism  from  the  death  of  the  Apostles  until  the  Nicene 
Creed.  It  was  in  this  period  —  and  chiefly  in  this  period  — 
that  the  sacred  texts  were  In  many  passages  defaced  by  the 
enemies  of  Christ  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit’s  teaching.  In  the 
second  century  we  find  the  Ebionites,  who  were  the  Juda- 
izing  party  in  the  Church,  in  jxjssession  of  much  Church  influ¬ 
ence  by  virtue  of  their  forged  Clementine  Homilies,  and 
using  that  influence  to  restore  legalism  and  ceremonialism. 
They  attacked  St.  Paul  openly  by  means  of  a  spurious  letter 
of  St.  Peter  to  St.  James,  because  of  St  Paul’s  anti-legalism 
and  vindication  of  Christian  liberty.  We  quote  from  Dres- 
.sel’s  edition  of  the  Homilies  (Gottingen,  1853,  p.  4).  St. 
Peter  says ; — 

Touro  5e  ovk  u>s  irpo<^r)T7}s  u>y  cTtaro/iat,  o\\’  tjStj  avrov  tov  xaKOV  rifv  af)xv*' 
opuv,  Ttvtj  yap  tuv  airo  edpuiv  to  (h*  Cfiov  vopiKOV  airedoKipuiaav  KTjpvypa.  Tow 
ex^pov  avdpuirov  avopov  riva  Kai  <p\vapu6ri  wpoariKaptvni  (hSavKaXiav  (“I  speak 
not  as  a  prophet,  but  as  seeing  the  beginning  of  the  evil  of  this 
man  [St.  Paul].  For  certain  of  the  Gentiles  have  rejected  my 
preaching  of  the  Law,  and  have  embraced  a  lawless  and  worthless 
teaching  of  the  man  that  is  our  enemy”). 

Thus  early  in  the  second  century  was  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  assaulted  by  a  strong  legalizing  and  Judaizing  party 
in  the  Church,  and  the  deity  of  Christ  and  His  claims  im¬ 
pugned.  And  this  was  done  in  an  uncritical  age  chiefly  b)' 
means  of  letters  and  documents  forged  under  the  name  of 
St.  Peter.  Men  who  stooped  to  such  things  would  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  tamper  with  the  Scriptures. 

History  repeats  itself.  And  to-day  the  freedom  of  the 
Gospel  is  again  challenged  by  those  who  would  shut  us  up 
to  a  Bible  text  proceeding  from  Alexandria  and  full  of  per¬ 
versions  and  mutilations  of  the  sacred  text.  We  do  not  im¬ 
pugn  the  good  faith  of  Dr.  Hort.  He  really  believed  that 
Codex  B  was  the  only  solution  of  all  present,  past,  and  fu- 
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ture  textual  troubles.  He  persuaded  the  majority  of  the 
Eng^lish  Revisers  to  be  of  the  same  opinion,  and  put  into  the 
hands  of  all  the  Revisers  at  the  Westminster  Chamber  an 
advanced  copy  of  his  forthcoming  edition  of  the  New  Testa¬ 
ment.  The  American  Revisers  almost  completely  followed 
the  lead  of  London,  but  they  made  a  few  valuable  indepen¬ 
dent  suggestions  —  alas,  too  few  ! 

Since  1881  the  American  Revisers  of  the  New  Testament 
have  published  (in  1J)00)  with  a  few  innovations  another 
edition  from  the  printing  house  of  Messrs.  Thomas  Nelson 
and  Sons.  One  of  these  innovations  which  is  not  edifying, 
and  which  I  would  fain  believe  issued  from  the  printers  and 
rot  from  the  Revisers,  is  a  marginal  note  to  irpoaeKvinfaev 
(St.  John  ix.  38)  which  we  transcribe  but  by  no  means  en¬ 
dorse  :  “  The  Greek  word  (npoaeKvvrjatv)  denotes  an  act  of 
reverence,  whether  paid  to  a  creature  (as  here)  or  to  the 
Creator  (see  ch.  iv.  20).”  We  wish  to  inform  the  Revisers 
that  this  marginal  note,  whereby  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is 
proclaimed  to  the  American  people  as  a  “  creature,”  is  strong 
evidence  for  suspecting  those  responsible  for  the  note  of  be¬ 
ing  theologically  biased,  and  is,  moreover,  calculated  to  mis¬ 
lead  the  ignorant  and  unwary.  The  note  is  not  only  wrong 
philologically ;  it  is  wrong  theologically.  The  Latin  trans¬ 
lators  one  and  all  translate  TrpoaeKvvrja-ev  by  adoramt,  and 
that  means  “  paid  Him  adoration.”  Surely  these  contempo¬ 
raries  of  the  Apostles  knew  what  our  Lord’s  words  meant 
in  (jireek  better  than  we  can  know  in  America  to-day,  in 
s))ite  of  our  many  other  accomplishments. 

The  Revised  Version  is  dropping  more  and  more  into  dis¬ 
use  in  England.  Hoskier’s  statement  about  the  text  of  Aleph 
and  1>  falling  into  discredit  and  disuse  in  Alexandria  in  fifty 
years,  is  equally  true  of  the  attempt  of  the  Revisers  of  18bl 
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to  revive  their  text  in  English-speaking  communities.  The 
spiritual  consciousness  of  the  people  cannot  be  long  satisfied 
with  despiritualized  and  devitalized  documents  or  transla¬ 
tions.  The  Alexandrian  Text  of  Drs.  Westcott  and  Hort  has 
had  its  day  in  England  —  if  not  in  America.  The  eyes  of 
critics  of  the  New  Testament  are  to-day  turned  to  the  so- 
called  Western  Text,  and  to  the  ancientness  and  spiritual 
import  of  that  text  we  will  now  proceed  to  give  some  new 
testimony. 

There  is  a  Spanish  ^IS.  in  the  Hispanic  Society  Building, 
15(>th  Street.  New  York  City,  which  is  not  the  least  among 
the  many  treasures  collected  by  the  Society’s  founder  and 
generous  supporter.  Archer  Milton  Huntington.  Through 
the  kindness  of  its  owner  I  have  had  opportunity  to  extract 
from  the  MS.  its  rich  yield  of  Western  readings,  which  will 
be  published  to  the  world  in  due  course.  It  would  be  too 
long  to  exhibit  all  the  newly  discovered  gems ;  but  our  selec¬ 
tions  will  give  the  reader  a  clear  view  of  the  great  diversity 
between  the  Alexandrian  Text  of  Dr.  Hort,  and  the  Western 
Icxt  preserved  in  Spain  and  found  to-day  in  our  new  MS. 
The  MS.  is  not  older  in  its  copying  than  the  thirteenth  cen¬ 
tury  :  but  its  text  goes  back  to  the  same  ancient  source  from 
which  the  Codex  Beze'e  and  the  Fleury  Palimpsest  (both 
fifth-century  documents)  are  derived. 

For  the  sake  of  comparison  we  will  now  print  the  text  of 
our  Spanish  MS.  in  Acts  v.  34-42.  printing  its  readings 
absent  from  the  Vulgate  in  small  capitals,  and  its  distinctive 
Old-Latin  renderings  of  the  original  Greek  in  italics.  And 
T’ext  we  will  exhibit  the  same  passage  from  the  two  oldest 
and  most  famous  MSS.  of  the  Western  Text.  It  will  then 
be  seen  that  the  Western  readings  in  which  Spain  differs 
from  Rome  are  readings  that  belong  to  the  earliest  form  we 
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yet  know  of  the  sacred  writings.  Bishop  Wordsworth  calls  the 
Fleury  Palimpsest  “  familice  Africancc  ahtiqnissimus  testis” 
("the  most  ancient  witness  of  the  African  Latin  family”). 

CODEX  HUNTINGTONIAN  US  IN  NEW  YORK. 


34  Surgens  autem  quidam  phar- 
iseiis  ex  consensu  illorum  no¬ 
mine  gamaliel  legls  doctor 
kariis  uniuerso  (sic)  plebl; 
iiissit  modicum  apostolos  foras 
secedere.  35  Dixitque  ad  illos. 
Uiri  Israelite:  attendite  uos  ah 
hominlbus  istis  quid  sitis  acturi. 
36  Ante  bos  enim  dies  extitit 
theodas  magus  dicens  se  esse 
aliquem  magnum.  Cui  consen- 
sit  numerus  uirorum  circiter 
quadringentoriim  qui  postea  oc- 
clsiis  est:  et  omnes  qui  crede- 
bant  ei  dispersi  sunt  et  redacti 
sunt  ad  nlchilum.  37  Post 
hunc  extitit  iudas  galileus  In 
diebus  professionis  et  auertit 
plebcm  suAM  post  se.  Qui  et 
ipse  perilt  et  quotquot  consen- 
serunt  ei  dispersi  sunt.  38 
Nunc  itaque  fratres  discedite 
ab  istis  homlnibus:  sinite  Il¬ 
los:  NON  QUOINQUINATIS  MANUS 

UKSTR.\s.  Quonlam  si  ex  hom- 
inibus  sunt  opera  hec  dissolu- 
entur.  39  Si  autem  ex  deosunt: 
non  poterltls  dlssoluere  eos; 
NEQUE  uos  NEQUE  PRINCIPES 
UESTRi:  ne  forte  etiam  repug- 
nantes  Inueniaminl.  Consen- 
serunt  autem  ei:  40  et  uocantes 
apostolos  cesos  eos  dimiserunt: 
precipientes  ne  loquerentur 
ruLi  in  nomine  domini.  41 
Apostoli  autem  Ibant  gauden- 
tes  a  conspectu  principum  con- 
sllii  quod  pro  nomine  domini 


34  Then  a  certain  Pharisee 
from  their  assembly,  a  teacher 
of  the  law,  Gamaliel  by  name, 
beloved  by  all  the  people,  ris¬ 
ing  up  ordered  the  apostles  to 
withdraw  for  a  while.  35  And 
he  said  to  them.  Men  of  Israel, 
take  heed  to  what  ye  are  doing 
concerning  these  men.  36  For 
before  these  days  Theudas,  a  ma¬ 
gician,  stood  up  saying  that  he 
was  somebody  great,  to  whom 
a  number  of  men,  about  four- 
hundred,  joined  themselves: 
who  was  afterwards  slain: 
and  all  who  believed  in  him 
were  scattered  and  brought  to 
naught.  37  After  this  man 
stood  up  Judas  of  Galilee  in 
the  days  of  the  census,  and 
drew  away  his  people  after 
him:  who  also  perished,  and 
all  who  joined  him  were  scat¬ 
tered.  38  Now  therefore,  breth¬ 
ren,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
these  men,  let  them  alone;  do 
not  defile  your  hands.  For  if 
these  works  are  of  men,  they 
will  come  to  naught;  39  but  if 
they  are  of  God  ye  cannot  de¬ 
stroy  them,  neither  ye  nor  your 
rulers,  lest  ye  also  be  found 
rebels.  40  And  they  agreed 
with  him,  and  calling  for  the 
apostles  they  beat  them  and 
sent  them  away,  commanding 
them  to  speak  to  no  man  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord.  41  And  the 
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ihesu  habiti  digni  sunt  persecii- 
tionem  pati.  42  Omnique  domo 
non  cessabant  docentes  et  euan- 
gelizantes  ibesum  ebristum 

DOMINUM  NOSTRUM. 


apostles  departed  from  tbe  pres¬ 
ence  of  tbe  rulers  of  tbe  Ccun- 
cll,  rejoicing  that  they  were 
counted  worthy  to  suffer  perse¬ 
cution  for  tbe  name  of  tbe 
Lord  Jesus.  42  And  in  every 
bouse  they  ceased  not  to  teacb 
and  preacb,  Jesus  Christ  is  our 
Lord. 


FLEURY  P.\LIMPSEST  AT  PARIS. 


34  Exurrexlt  autem  de  concilio 
farlseus  quidam  nomine  gamal- 
iel  qui  erat  legls  doctor  et  ac- 
ceptus  tot8e  plebi  et  iussit  apos- 
tolls  MiMSTRis  diici  interim 
foras  35  et  ait  ad  totum  con¬ 
cilium.  Ulrl  Israelite  attendite 
uobis  quid  de  istis  hominibus 
agere  incipiatis.  36  Nomen 
ante  hoc  tempus  surrexit  theu- 
das  quidam  dicens  se  esse 
MAGNUM  cul  sensit  numerus 
hominum  non  7nimis  quadri- 
gentorum  qui  ingulatus  est  et 
omnes  qui  ei  consenserant  con- 
fusi  sunt  et  nihil  sunt  factl.  37 
Post  hunc  DEiNDE  surrcxit  iudas 
gallleus  in  dlebus  census  et  con- 
uertlt  multam  plebem  post  se 
et  ille  perit  et  quodquod  el 
credlderant  persecutiones  hnhu- 
erunt.  38  Nunc  autem  fratres 
dico  uobis  ab  istis  hominlbus 
recedatis  et  eos  ditnittotis  et 

NON  MACULETIS  MANUS  UESTRAS 

quoniam  si  hcec  potestas  hu- 
mani  uoluntatis  est  dlssoluetur 
uiRTUS  Eius.  39  Si  autem  Hi«c 
POTESTAS  ex  dei  uoluntate  est  non 
poteritis  dissoluere  illos  neque 

UOS  NEQUE  PRINCIPES  AC  TYRANXr. 
AbsTINETE  ITAQUE  UOS  AB  ISTIS 
HOMiNiBus  ne  forte  et  aduer- 


34  Then  there  rose  up  from  the 
council  a  certain  Pharisee,  by 
name  Gamaliel,  who  was  a 
teacher  of  the  law  and  accepta¬ 
ble  to  all  the  people,  and  or¬ 
dered  the  apostles  to  be  led 
outside  by  the  attendants  for 
a  while.  35  And  he  said  to  the 
whole  council.  Men  of  Israel, 
take  heed  to  what  ye  are  4o- 
Ing  concerning  the.se  men.  36 
One  arose  before  this  time,  a 
certain  Theudas,  saying  that  he 
was  great:  to  whom  a  number 
of  men  not  less  than  four  hun¬ 
dred  joined  themselves:  whose 
throat  was  cut,  and  all  who 
joined  him  were  scattered  and 
brought  to  naught.  37  Then 
after  this  man  Judas  of  Gali¬ 
lee  arose  in  the  days  of  the 
census  and  turned  away  much 
people  after  him.  He  also  per¬ 
ished,  and  as  many  as  believed 
in  him  were  persecuted.  38 
And  now,  brethren,  I  say  unto 
you.  Refrain  from  these  men 
and  let  them  go,  and  do  not 
stain  your  hands.  For  if  this 
power  is  of  the  will  of  man,  its 
strength  will  be  destroyed.  39 
But  if  this  power  is  of  the  will 
of  God,  ye  will  not  be  able  to 
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sus  deum  inueniamini  pugnan- 
tes.  Consenserunt  itaque  illi  40  et 
uocauerunt  apostolos  et  csesos 
dimiserunt  eos  prcecipientes  ne 
UMQUAM  loquerentur  alicui  in 
nomine  ihesu.  41  Illi  autem 
dimissi  abierunt  gaudentes  ex 
conspectu  concilii  quod  digni 
habiti  essent  ignominias  pati 
in  nomine  ihesu.  42  Omni 
atque  die  in  templo  et  in  dom- 
ibics  non  cessabant  docentes  et 
anmintiantes  dominum  ihesum 
Christum. 


CODEX  BEZA<:  (GREEK  AND 

34  Cum  surrexisset  autem  qui- 
dam  in  concilio  phariseus  no¬ 
mine  gamaliel  legis  doctor  hon- 
orabiles  apud  omnem  populum 
iussit  apostolos  foras  pusillum 
facere  35  dixitque  ad  princides 
ET  CONCILIUM.  Ulri  istrahelitae 
adtendite  uobis  super  istis 
hominibus  quidnam  incipialiH 
ogere.  36  Ante  hos  enim  die? 
siirrexit  theudas  dicens  esse 
quendam  magnum  ipsum.  Cui 
adsensum  est  numeri  uirorum 
quasi  quagringentorum  qui  in- 
terfectus  est  ab  se  et  omnes 
Qiiodquod  obteniperobant  ei  et 
facti  sunt  nihil.  37  Post  hunc 
surrexit  iudas  galilaeus  in  die- 
bus  professionis  et  alienauit 
populum  post  se  et  ille  periit 
et  qui  credebant  ei  dispersi 
sunt.  38  Etquse  nunc  fratres 
dico  uobis  discedite  ab  homi¬ 
nibus  istis  et  dismittite  eos  nox 


destroy  them,  neither  ye  nor 
rulers  nor  kings,  lest  ye  also 
be  found  rebels  against  God. 
40  They  agreed  with  him,  there¬ 
fore,  and  called  back  the  apos¬ 
tles  and  beat  them  and  sent 
them  away,  commanding  them 
never  to  speak  to  any  man  in 
the  name  of  Jesus.  41  And  they 
being  set  free  departed  from 
the  presence  of  the  council,  re¬ 
joicing  that  they  had  been 
counted  worthy  to  suffer  shame 
in  the  name  of  Jesus.  42  And 
every  day,  in  the  temple  and  in 
houses,  they  ceased  not  to 
teach  and  announce,  Jesus 
Christ  is  Lord. 

LATIN)  IN  CAMBRIDGE. 

34  And  when  a  certain  Pharisee 
rose  up  in  the  council,  by  name 
Gamaliel,  a  teacher  of  the  law 
held  in  honor  by  all  the  people, 
he  ordered  the  apostles  to  be 
put  outside  for  a  while.  35  And 
he  said  to  the  rulers  and  to  the 
council.  Men  of  Israel,  take 
heed  to  what  ye  are  doing  con¬ 
cerning  these  men.  36  For  be¬ 
fore  these  days  Theudas  rose 
up  saying  that  he  was  some¬ 
body  great:  to  whom  a  number 
of  men,  about  four  hundred, 
joined  themselves:  who  was 
slain  by  his  own  hand,  and  as 
many  as  obeyed  him  were  [scat¬ 
tered]  and  brought  to  nothing. 
37  After  this  man  arose  Judas 
of  Galilee  in  the  days  of  the 
census  and  turned  away  the 
people  after  him.  He  also  per¬ 
ished,  and  they  who  believed  in 
him  were  scattered.  38  And 
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now,  brethren,  I  say  unto  you. 
Have  nothing  to  do  with  these 
men  and  let  them  go;  do  not 
stain  your  hands;  for  If  this 
counsel  or  this  work  be  of  man 
it  will  be  destroyed.  39  But  if 
it  is  of  God  ye  will  not  be  able 
to  destroy  them,  neither  ye, 
nor  emperors,  nor  kings.  There¬ 
fore  have  nothing  to  do  with 
these  men,  lest  ye  be  found 
rebels  against  God.  40  They 
agreed  with  him,  therefore,  and 
w’hen  they  had  called  for  the 
apostles  and  beaten  them,  they 
commanded  them  not  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  and  let 
them  go.  41  And  the  apostles 
departed  from  the  presence  of 
the  council,  rejoicing  that  they 
were  counted  worthy  to  suffer 
shame  for  the  Name.  42  And 
every  day  in  the  temple  and  at 
home  they  cease  not  to  teach 
and  preach,  Jesus  Christ  is 
Lord. 

On  comparing  our  new  Spanish  MS.  with  the  Vulgate  we 
find  that  the  \"ulgate  contains  173  words,  and  our  te.Kt  180 
words.  Omitting  cases  of  itacism  and  transposition,  122 
words  are  the  same  in  both  texts.  Our  MS.  adds  23  words 
that  are  not  found  in  the  \"ulgate,  omits  16  words  that  occur 
in  the  \hilgate,  and  changes  45.  Its  important  additions  are 
practically  all  supported,  as  will  be  seen,  by  the  Codex  Bezte 
and  the  Fleury  Palimpsest.  That  Theudas  was  a  magician 
is  told  us  also  by  the  Codex  Wernigerodensis,  a  fourteenth- 
century  MS.  written  in  Bohemia  and  containing  many  West¬ 
ern  readings.  The  use  of  the  word  “  brethren  ”  by  Gamaliel 
is  vouched  for  by  our  MS.  and  the  Codex  Btzx  and  the 


COINQUINATAS  MANUS  QUia  SiC 

erit  ab  hominibus  consilium  is- 
tud  aut  hopus  hoc  destruetur. 
39  Si  autem  a  deo  est  non  po 
teritis  destruere  eos  nec  uos 
NEC  IMPERATORES  NEC  REGES. 

Discedite  ergo  ab  hominibus 
isTis  ne  forte  deo  repugnantes 
inueniamini.  Consenserunt  ita- 
q[U8e  ei.  40  et  cum  uocasset  apos¬ 
tolus  caesis  els  praeceperunt  non 
loqui  in  nomine  ihesu  et  dis- 
miserunt  eos.  41  Apostoli  uero 
ibant  gaudentes  a  conspectu 
concllii  quia  pro  nomine  dignl 
habitat!  sunt  contumeliam  pati. 
42  Omni  autem  die  in  temolo 
et  domi  non  cessabant  docentcs 
et  euangellzantes  dominum  ihe- 
sum  Christum. 
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Fleury  Palimpsest,  but  by  no  other  MS.  that  I  have  yet  seen. 
The  command  to  the  disciples  in  our  MS.  is  that  they  should 
not  speak  to  any  one  “  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  ”  instead  of 
“  in  the  name  of  Jesus.”  Probably  the  original  command  was 
not  to  speak  ”  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus.”  The  subject  of 
the  Apostles’  preaching  is  given  by  our  MS.,  in  agreement 
with  a  text  used  by  Lucifer  in  the  fourth  century,  as  being 
“  Jesus  Christ  is  our  Lord.”  Irenaeus,  our  oldest  authority, 
gives  their  subject  as  being  “  Christ  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God  ” 
{Christum  Ihesum  filiitm  dei).  The  words  omitted  in  the 
Spanish  text  are  as  noteworthy  as  the  additional  words.  Vari¬ 
ations  are  many  and  full  of  interest  in  Western  MSS.,  but 
the  Greek  MSS.  of  Alexandria  give  us  all  much  the  same 
text,  and  that  text  is  the  text  which  the  Vulgate  reproduces 
for  us  in  a  Latin  dress. 

The  Revisers  of  1881,  in  Acts  v.  34-42,  made  the  follow-r 
ing  changes  from  the  Received  Greek  text : — 

V.  34  av0pa)7rov<i  (homines)  Aleph  A  B  Vulg.  instead  of 
atroa-roXow  (apostolos). 

V.  37  omit  iKuvov  (miiltam)  Aleph  A  B  Vulg. 

v.  39  Bvvriaeade  (poteritis)  Aleph  A  B  Vulg.  instead  of 
Svva<r0€  (potestis) — a  change  of  tense  merely. 

V.  40  omit  avTov^  (eos)  Aleph  ABC  (non  Vulg.). 

V.  41  omit  avTov  (eins)  Aleph  A  B  C  D  [Vulg.  has 
rov  Kvpiov  (domini)  for  avrov  (eins)]. 

V.  42  transpose  rov  j^piarov  irja-ovp  Aleph  A  B  Vulg.  for 

irjaovp  TOP  ')(^pi<TTOP, 

In  four  readings  we  are  taken  back  to  the  Vulgate,  and  the 
two  other  readings  are  both  Alexandrian  mutilations.  Only 
one  of  the  six  changes  (and  that  the  change  of  tense  in  ver. 
39)  is  supported  by  the  Western  MSS.  The  Revisers  and 
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Dr.  Hort  have  in  five  out  of  six  of  their  revisions  given  us 
fabricated  Alexandrian  readings,  and  displaced  the  Received 
Text  by  a  text  that  is  demonstrably  later,  and  of  purely  local 
origin.  The  concurrence  of  Aleph  and  B  with  the  Wilgatc 
is  worth  special  attention,  and  is  not  a  recommendation  that 
leads  us  to  accept  these  Alexandrian  twins  without  further 
inquiry  into  their  character  and  antecedents. 

The  object  of  showing  the  affinities  of  our  new  Spanish 
MS.  with  the  oldest  Western  documents  is  to  vindicate  the 
antiquity  of  its  text.  Otherwise  a  reader  might  say,  “A 
twelfth-century  MS.  in  Latin  cannot  compare  with  a  Greek 
uncial;  for  one  fourth-century  Greek  uncial  MS.  is  worth  all 
the  twelfth-century  MSS.  in  the  world.”  W’e  have  endeavored 
to  demonstrate  in  answer  to  such  fetichism,  that  the  true  text 
has  been  preserved  in  out-of-the-way  places,  and  is  not  to  be 
sought  in  fourth-century  MSS.  emanating  from  great  cen¬ 
ters  like  Rome  and  Alexandria ;  but  rather  from  obscure  folk 
in  the  Far  West  who  had  no  schools  of  philosophy  and  the¬ 
ology  to  contend  with.  The  heretics  who  raged  and  ranged 
and  reigned  in  the  East  found  no  following  in  the  West ; 
and  the  West  —  the  unchanging  West  —  has  preserved,  es- 
]>ecially  in  Spain,  a  truer  form  of  Holy  Scripture,  less  re¬ 
vised  and  less  depraved,  than  any  that  has  yet  come  out  of 
the  East.  Spain  was  the  earliest  child  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
and  the  first  to  adopt  Roman  civilization.  These  words  from 
a  paper  recently  read  in  New  York  City  by  Dr.  Milo  Gates 
before  the  Hispanic  Society  are  strikingly  apropos  of  our 
subject : — 

"  By  25  A.i).  the  entire  peninsula  had  adopted  Roman  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Between  Spain  and  Italy  the  great  military  roads  were 
built,  and  along  the  Northern  Mediterranean  extensive  commerce 
by  shipping  went  on.  Spain  gave  to  the  Empire  Lucan,  the  Sene¬ 
cas,  Quintilian,  Prudentius  and  the  Emperors  Trajan  and  Hadrian. 
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Concerning  St.  Paul’s  journey  to  Spain,  it  may  be  said  that  Spain 
was  as  easy  of  access  from  the  Roman  peninsula  as  the  Greek 
peninsula  would  have  been,  and  undoubtedly  a  more  considerable 
commerce  passed  to  and  fro  between  Italy  and  Spain  than  be¬ 
tween  Italy  and  Greece.  In  the  course  of  the  next  two  hundred 
years,  by  225  a.d.,  the  whole  land  had  become  Christian,  and  the 
history  of  the  Spanish  Church  is  an  unbroken  history  from  those 
earliest  years  to  the  present.  'The  Liturgy  now  in  use  in  the 
Cathedral  of  Toledo  is  the  same  liturgy  that  was  brought  into 
Spain  at  the  dawn  of  Christianity  by  the  first  Christian  mission¬ 
aries.” 

Tertullian,  writing  circa  200  a.d.,  tells  us  that  Britain  also 
had  by  that  time  become  Christian.  Hence  we  find  in  Spain 
as  in  Ireland  a  liturgy  independent  of  and  earlier  than  the 
present  liturgy  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  well  as  a  Bible 
earlier  than  and  inde])endent  of  the  Vulgate.  It  is  the  fash¬ 
ion  of  Roman  historians  to  paint  Britain  and  Spain  as  deriv¬ 
ing  their  Christianity  from  Rome.  To  bring  this  about  Rome 
tried  to  kill  off  all  local  liturgies  and  all  local  texts,  even  be¬ 
fore  St.  Augustine  landed  in  Kent  in  507  a.d.  ;  but,  thank 
(i(xl,  a  small  remnant  of  the  great  host  of  pre- Vulgate  West¬ 
ern  MSS.  that  she  destroyed  yet  remains. 

The  form  the  New  Testament  takes  in  our  precious  Span¬ 
ish  MS.  is  that  of  Church  lections,  which  cover  readings  from 
the  Ciospels,  .\cts,  and  Epistles,  but  none  from  the  Apoca- 
ly])se.  A  curious  feature  is  that  the  readings  have  often 
wrong  headings.  The  Prodigal  Son  story  has  the  heading 
Seciiudinn  Matheiim;  Ileb.  xii.  28-xiii.  8  is  headed  Ad  Cor- 
inthios;  St.  Mark  x.  1-0  is  entitled  Secundum  Mathcum;  St. 
Matt.  V.  20-24  is  prefaced  Secundum  Lucham;  and  these  and 
many  other  false  attributions  remain  uncorrected.  The  infer¬ 
ence  is  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  MS.  unrevised  by  the 
learned.  We  ])roceed  to  give  a  selection  of  its  readings. 

On  Fob  l(>  we  find  in  1  St.  John  iii.  2-0  as  follows: — 

Vol.  LXXIII.  No.  291.  7 
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Fratres:  nunc  filii  dei  sumus:  et  non  apparuit  quid  erimus.  Sci- 
mus  quoniam  cum  apparuerit  similes  ei  erimus  quoniam  uidebi- 
mus  eum  sicuti  est.  Omnis  qui  facit  peccatum  et  iniquitatem :  seruus 
est  peccati.  Et  peccatum  est  iniquitas.  Et  scimus  quoniam  tile  ap- 
paruit  ut  peccata  tolleret  et  peccatum  in  eo  non  est.  Omnis  qui  peccat 
non  uidit  eum  nec  cognouit  eum  (“  Brethren,  now  are  we  children 
of  God,  and  it  hath  not  been  revealed  what  we  shall  be.  We  know 
when  He  shall  appear  we  shall  be  like  Him,  because  we  shall  see 
Him  as  He  is.  He  that  committeth  sin  and  iniquity,  is  the  slave 
of  sin:  and  we  know  that  He  was  manifested  to  take  away  sins, 
and  in  Him  is  no  sin.  Whoso  sinneth  hath  not  seen  Him,  neither 
known  Him”). 

Verse  3  is  wholly  wanting  in  the  Spanish  text,  and  half  of 
verse  G,  and,  as  the  reader  will  note  on  referring  either  to  the 
King  James  Version  or  to  the  Revised  Version,  there  are 
other  changes. 

On  Fol.  130  we  find  St.  John  vii.  22,  23,  in  an  intelligible 
form  at  last : — 

Propterea  moyses  dedit  uobis  circumcisionem :  non  quia  ex  moyse 
est  sed  ex  sacerdotibus :  sabbato  circumciditis  hominem.  8i  cir¬ 
cumcisionem  accipit  homo  in  sabbato  ut  non  soluatur  lex  moysi, 
etc.  (“  Because  Moses  gave  you  circumcision:  not  that  it  is  of 
Moses  but  of  the  priests:  on  the  Sabbath  ye  circumcise  a  man. 
If  a  man  receive  circumcision  on  the  Sabbath  in  order  not  to 
break  the  law  of  Moses,  are  ye  angry,”  etc.). 

On  Fol.  49,  Rom.  xiii.  9,  10,  is  read  as  follows  before  being 
corrected  to  the  Vulgate: — 

Et  si  quid  est  aluid  mandatum  in  hoc  uerbo  euangelii  instaura- 
tur.  Diliges  per  spiritum  sanctum  proximum  tuum  sicut  te  ihesus 
christus:  dilectio  malum  non  operatur:  plenitudo  ergo  legis  est 
dilectio  (“And  if  there  is  any  other  commandment,  it  is  gathered 
up  in  this  word  of  the  Gospel,  Thou  shalt  love  by  the  Holy  Spirit 
thy  neighbor  as  Jesus  Christ  loved  thee.  Love  worketh  ill  to  no 
man.  Therefore  love  is  the  fulfilling  of  the  law”). 

On  Fol.  57,  St.  Mark  ix.  35  appears  as  follows: — 

Et  residens  uocauit  duodecim  et  ait  illis:  Si  quis  uult  primus 
esse  sit  mens  seruus  et  minister  (“And  He  sat  down  and  called  the 
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twelve  and  salth  unto  them:  If  any  man  desire  to  be  first,  let  him 
be  My  servant  and  minister”). 

On  Fol.  24,  St.  Paul  tells  us  in  2  Thess.  ii.  7 : — 

Nam  immundi  apiritus  operantur  iniquitatem  ut  qui  tenent  ten- 
eant  donee  de  medio  flant  (“For  evil  spirits  work  iniquity,  in  or¬ 
der  that  they  who  now  hold  power  may  hold  until  they  be  taken 
out  of  the  way”). 

The  Spanish  text  of  Beatus  has  a  similar  variant: — 

Nam  princeps  malicie  operatur,  etc.  (“  For  the  prince  of  malice 
worketh,”  etc.). 

On  Fol.  85  our  Lord’s  words  in  St.  John  viii.  44  are: — 

Uos  a  diaholo  docti  estis:  et  deaideria  diaholi  uultia  facere  (“Ye 
are  instructed  by  the  devil:  and  the  will  of  the  devil  ye  are  will¬ 
ing  to  do  ”). 

On  Fol.  134  the  words  of  the  once-blind  man  to  the  Phari¬ 
sees  (St.  John  ix.  23)  are  even  more  trenchant: — 

Nisi  esset  hie  christus:  non  poterat  facere  signum  hoc  (“If  He 
were  not  the  Christ,  He  could  not  have  done  this  miracle”). 

On  Fol.  128  the  closing  words  of  St.  John  ii.  are  these: — 

Ipse  enim  deus  sciebat  quid  essent  homines  (“  For  He  being 
God  knew  what  men  were”). 

The  Holy  Spirit’s  personality  is  brought  out  in  many  new 
leadings  in  the  Spanish  MSS.,  especially  in  the  text  of  our 
MS.  On  Fol.  150  our  Lord’s  words  in  St.  John  x.  30  are 
recorded  as : — 

Ego  et  pater  et  spiritus  sanctus  unum  sumus  (“I  and  the  Fa¬ 
ther  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are  one”). 

On  Fol.  195,  and  again  on  Fol.  252,  we  have  the  opening 
words  of  our  Lord’s  Prayer  in  St.  John  xvii.  in  a  striking 
new  light : — 

Hec  locutus  est  et  subleuatis  oculis  dixit.  Pater:  ut  filius  tuus 
clarificet  te:  dedisti  ei  potestatem  super  homines:  ut  omnes  quos 
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dedisti  ei  det  eis  uitam  etemam.  Hec  est  quidem  uita  ctcrna:  ut 
conoscant  te  deum:  et  quem  misisti:  et  spiritum  sanctum.  Ego 
tibi  pater  hobedii  super  terram:  ministerium  consumaui  quod  ded¬ 
isti  michi  pater  ut  facerent.  Et  nunc  beatifica  me  pater  apud  tern- 
etipsum:  claritatem  quam  habui  prius  quam  mundus  esset  apud  te 
(“  These  words  He  spake,  and  lifted  up  His  eyes  and  said.  Father, 
that  Thy  Son  might  glorify  Thee,  Thou  gavest  Him  power  over 
men,  that  all  whom  Thou  hast  given  Him,  He  should  give  unto 
them  eternal  life.  This  is  life  eternal:  to  know  Thee  to  be  God, 
and  Him  Whom  Thou  hast  sent,  and  the  Holy  Spirit.  I  have 
obeyed  Thee,  Father,  on  earth:  I  have  ended  the  ministry  that 
Thou  gavest  Me,  Father,  to  fulfill.  And  now  make  Me  happy.  Fa¬ 
ther,  in  Thy  presence  with  the  glory  that  I  had  with  Thee  before 
the  world  was”). 

On  Fol.  1()2  we  find  a  confirmation  of  our  new  reading 
attesting  the  fact  that  the  obedience  of  our  Lord  was  to  the 
Father  in  Phil.  ii.  8 : — 

Humiliauit  semetipsum  pro  nobis:  f actus  hobediens  patri  usque 
ad  mortem:  mortem  autem  crucis  (“He  humbled  himself  for  our 
sakes:  and  became  obedient  to  the  Father  unto  death,  even  the 
death  of  the  cross”). 

Codex  Laudianus  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistles  at  Oxford,  which  has 
an  Irish  text,  reads  also  “  obedicns  PatrF'  (“obedient  to  the 
Father  ”)  in  the  same  context.  Spain  and  Ireland  thus  unite 
against  the  Vulgate. 

The  new  MS.  supports  our  Irish  I  lari.  1028  (Sacred  Latin 
Texts,  Xo.  III.)  in  St.  Luke  xv.  80,  when  it  represents  the 
elder  son  saying  concerning  his  repentant  brother:  “As  soon 
as  this  son  of  the  dei’il  came,”  instead  of,  as  in  our  llible, 
“As  soon  as  this  thy  son  came.” 

An  interesting  new  form  of  Christ’s  words  is  found  in  the 
Spanish  text  of  St.  Mark  x.  0,  where  our  MS.  reads:  Quos 
dens  coniuncxit:  non  separabit  homo  (“Those  whom  God 
hath  joined  together,  will  not  be  separated  by  man  ”),  instead 
of  the  reading  of  our  Bible  and  the  Vulgate:  Quod  dens  con- 
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iunxit,  homo  non  separet  (“  That  which  God  hath  joined  to- 
j^ether,  let  not  man  put  asunder”). 

Further,  in  St.  John  xx.  21  the  new  MS.  supports  Ileatus 
in  .t?iving  the  utterance  of  the  risen  Christ  in  this  form :  Sicut 
misit  me  pater  iu  passionem:  et  ego  mitto  ttos  (“As  the  Fa¬ 
ther  sent  Me  unto  suffering;  even  so  send  I  you”).  The 
Apostles  were  not  sent  by  Christ  unto  power  and  domination ; 
hut  umo  i)assion  and  self-denying  ministry.  Had  this  been 
understood  from  the  first,  there  would  have  been  no  Spanish 
Inquisition.  Almost  as  soon  as  the  Apostles  died,  the  rulers 
of  the  Church  sought  to  rule  the  world  by  force  and  fear, 
and  despised  and  rejected  Christ’s  teaching  of  love. 

rinly  a  few  of  the  gems  from  the  Spanish  mine  are  exhib¬ 
ited.  lUit  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  them  is  none  the 
less  clear.  The  Western  Text  is  free  from  much  of  the  de¬ 
pravation  that  has  overtaken  the  Alexandrian  text  and  the 
\'ulgate.  Men  were  less  inimical  in  Ireland  and  Spain  in  the 
first  centuries  to  the  Gospel  than  they  were  in  Rome  and 
Alexandria.  Speculation  in  the  West  was  less  rife;  faith 
was  more  real ;  men  bowed  before  the  Spirit  of  truth.  One 
is  struck  throughout  by  the  greater  spiritual  content  of'  the 
Western  readings. 

The  result  of  our  delving  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  our  Ihble  text  is  to  find  ourselves  confronted  with  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  variant  readings.  Of  these  the 
readmg>  of  the  W'estern  Text  testify  more  clearly  than  all 
others  to  the  deity  of  the  Son  of  God  and  to  the  deity  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  In  this  they  align  themselves  with  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  our  Lord’s  first  disciples,  and  with  the  witness  of 
the  Great  Apostle  of  the  Gentiles.  Much  of  that  testimony 
contained  in  the  Apostles’  original  writings  was  suppressed 
in  the  first  three  centuries  by  heretics  and  falsifiers ;  but 
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enough,  and  more  than  enough,  remains  to  guide  us  unto 
that  truth,  whereby  the  early  Christians  obtained  victory  over 
the  evil  one,  and  life  eternal. 

Textual  discoveries  have  set  us  forever  free  from  slavery 
to  the  letter,  so  easy  to  falsify,  that  we  might  be  brought 
through  the  teaching  of  the  Holy  Spirit  to  Christ,  the  Eternal 
Word,  Whose  love  no  human  misrepresentation  can  change, 
and  Whose  Glory  no  human  calumny  can  dim. 
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ARTICLE  VI. 

THE  RESURRECTION  OF  JESUS. 

r.Y  THE  REVEREND  FRANCIS  R.  PALMER, 

FREDONIA,  NEW  YORK. 

The  resurrection  of  Jesus  Christ  should  not  be  taken  as  a 
type  of  the  final  resurrection  of  men  in  respect  to  its  manner 
or  its  purpose.  We  do  not  know  nor  can  we  conceive  of  any 
necessity  growing  out  of  his  own  perfection,  why  the  Son  of 
God,  who  was  from  the  beginning  and  by  whom  the  worlds 
were  made,  should  return  to  the  body  laid  away  in  the  tomb. 
We  may  conceive  that  the  created  human  soul,  by  virtue  of 
the  laws  of  its  being,  is  so  related  to  a  former  organization 
that  soul  and  body  are  essential  to  each  other;  that  for  the 
completion  and  perfection  and  continuance  of  finite  personal 
identity  of  the  individual,  whose  beginning  depends  on  the 
union  of  soul  and  body,  a  resurrection  of  the  body  after  death 
may  be  a  necessity.  How  it  is  in  fact  we  cannot  tell.  But 
there  seems  no  reason  why  the  Son  of  God  should  take  hu¬ 
man  form  again,  so  far  as  his  dependence  on  a  body  is 
concerned.  For  instance,  we  cannot  conceive  of  limitations 
of  the  Eternal  and  Omnipresent  One  by  conditions  of  time 
and  space,  although  he  might  be  self-limited  in  his  mani¬ 
festations  to  finite  creatures,  but  conditions  conceived  of 
only  in  terms  of  time  space  are  the  alphabet  of  all  human 
knowledge.  When  we  use  such  words  as  “  decrees”  and 
”  foreknowledge,”  we  are  using  the  language  of  finite  men, 
not  the  language  of  the  Eternal.  It  may  be  that  in  the  case 
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ol  mankind  continued  existence,  or  immortality,  implies  the 
necessity  of  resurrection  of  the  body  or  some  equivalent ; 
|.erha])s  some  kind  of  metempsychosis.  The  subject  is  open 
only  for  conjecture,  not  for  judi^ment.  We  may  say  that 
some  one  of  these  siy^gestions  has  seemed  to  be  reasonable 
to  one  or  another  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  of  the  human 
lace.  But  none  of  the  reasons  for  the  resurrection  of  man¬ 
kind  seem  to  beloii"  to  the  Eternal  Son,  and  it  is  of  his 
resurrection  that  we  are  now  concerned. 

As  we  cannot  discuss  the  necessity  of  Christ’s  resurrection 
on  the  g^rounds  of  his  divine  nature,  because  we  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  of  any  such  necessity,  neither  will  it  be  necessary  to 
discuss  at  this  point  its  relation  to  the  faith  of  his  people  in 
him :  because  this  feature  is  well  understood,  and  it  has  been 
elaborated  with  clearness  and  copiousness  in  many  exhaust¬ 
ive  arguments.  The  necessity  seems  essentially  to  lie  in  the 
fact  that  he  is  the  Son  of  Man.  For  the  sake  of  his  people 
he  accepted  human  birth.  He  shrinks  from  nothing  which 
this  human  birth  implies.  He  accepts  and  maintains  his 
relationship  to  earth  as  of  woman  born.  The  time  may  come 
when  the  earth  itself  will  pass  away  and  this  order  of  rela¬ 
tionship  cease,  but  it  is  not  yet.  So  long  as  his  body  lies  in 
the  tomb  there  is  nothing  left  of  earth  on  which  the  hope  of 
immortality  for  man  can  feed. 

We  think  of  God  the  Father,  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the 
angels  as  purely  spirit,  with  spiritual  activities.  But  it  is 
difficult  to  form  any  practical  conception  of  a  man  without 
physical  embodiment.  When  Socrates  was  about  to  drink 
the  fatal  hemlock,  Crito  asked  him,  “  How  would  you  have 
us  bury  you?”  Socrates  replied,  “In  any  way  you  like; 
only  you  must  get  hold  of  me  and  take  care  that  I  do  not  ' 
walk  away  from  you.”  then  he  continues  with  a  discourag- 
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in^  complaint  that  after  all  his  teaching  and  arguments  his 
disciples  were  not  able  to  think  of  him  except  as  they  thought 
of  his  body.  Without  going  into  any  useless  speculation  as 
to  the  mode  of  existence  of  disembodied  spirits  it  may  at 
least  be  proper  to  seek  to  form  some  practical  conception  of 
the  relations  of  the  soul  to  the  body  as  we  know  them.  It  is 
said  in  Genesis  that  the  body  was  formed  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground,  and  God  breathed  into  it  the  breath  of  life,  and  man 
became  a  living  soul.  From  this  brief  description  we  may* 
form  the  practical  conception  of  a  physical  form  adapted  to 
a  variety  of  physical  exercises  and  a  soul  capable  of  using  the 
body  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  designed.  We 
are  not  concerned  here  with  any  question  as  to  what  the  soul 
may  do  or  be  out  of  the  body,  but  only  of  the  soul  and  body 
in  their  relation  to  each  other.  To  make  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  accord  with  nature  it  seems  only  necessary  that  his 
body  should  possess  the  physical  power  and  adaptation  of  a 
body  as  a  man,  and  that  the  soul  should  come  and  take  con¬ 
trol  of  this  body  as  the  ordinary  living  person  moves  and  has 
his  being. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  bring  into  view  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  of  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  in  such  a  form  as 
to  call  attention  to  the  natural  side  of  the  series  of  events. 
If  the  body  is  ready  to  fulfill  its  mission,  the  question  is  not, 
“  Can  it  rise  again,”  but,  “  Will  the  spirit  and  the  body  come 
together  again.” 

You  look  upon  a  body  from  which  the  spirit  has  almost 
or  wholly  gone,  and  you  ask  the  question,  “  Will  the  body 
come  back  to  life  again?”  You  sit  in  the  evening  and  watch 
the  waning  flame  as  the  candle  burns  down  into  the  socket 
of  the  candlestick.  Dimmer  and  dimmer  the  light  becomes. 
At  length  you  see  the  flame  leap  a  little  from  the  wick,  and 
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you  think  it  is  gone.  But  the  heat  of  the  candlestick  gener¬ 
ates  a  little  more  gas  which  rises  and  catches  the  flame  before 
it  has  passed  beyond  its  reach,  and  the  flame  comes  down  to 
the  wick  again.  The  candle  truly  reached  out  after  the  flame 
and  brought  the  flame  back  to  itself.  As  you  watch  a  dying 
man  sometimes  the  spirit  seems  to  flicker  over  the  body,  like 
a  waning  flame,  before  the  final  separation,  and  you  may  ask 
if  the  body  will  come  back  to  life  again.  But  when  the  flame 
has  wholly  died  away,  the  question  is,  “  Will  a  flame  be 
brought  back  to  the  candle  ?  ”  So  when  the  spirit  has  finally 
left  the  body,  the  question  is  not,  “  Will  the  body  come  back 
to  life?”  but,  “Will  life  come  back  to  the  body?”  If  it 
should  come  back,  would  it  find  the  support  and  readiness 
for  service  it  must  have  to  maintain  the  relationship  once 
owned  by  both? 

Let  us  now  examine  some  of  the  conditions  of  life- 
activity,  and  see  where  the  great  difficulty  lies  in  accepting 
the  resurrection  of  Christ.  The  spirit  seems  to  cease  its  con¬ 
trol  of  the  bodily  functions  when  the  physical  organization 
becomes  too  weak  in  some  of  its  parts  to  respond  to  the  im¬ 
pulse  of  life ;  or  the  circulation  becomes  clogged  by  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  matter  which  there  is  not  strength  to  remove.  It 
does  not  seem  that  the  spirit  loses  its  force,  but  that  the  body 
fails.  Often  mental  vigor  remains  at  its  height  till  the  very 
close  of  life.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that  there  are  cases  of 
resuscitation  of  the  drowned,  when  life  has  lost  its  power 
ever  the  action  of  the  body  so  completely  that  it  could  never 
of  itself  recover  it,  and  yet  the  power  may  again  have  effect, 
and  the  natural  functions  of  the  soul  may  be  restored,  by  the 
use  of  mechanical  means.  The  manipulation  of  the  heart  and 
the  lungs  and  chest  by  physical  means  cannot  be  made  to 
take  the  place  of  the  soul,  for  if  this  has  fully  departed  the 
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body  will  surely  go  to  decay.  But  mechanical  means  may 
be  used  to  stimulate  conditions  in  the  body  which  will  arouse 
to  life  a  vitality  so  feeble  that  it  does  not  reveal  itself,*  and 
never  would  reveal  itself  to  the  senses  again  were  not  these 
conditions  restored  by  physical  means.  The  case  of  drown¬ 
ing  men  being  thus  restored  to  vigor  in  a  brief  time,  though 
not  very  common,  is  striking,  but  it  does  not  differ  essen¬ 
tially  from  the  most  familiar  experiences  of  life.  The  use 
of  restoratives  and  medicine  in  general  is  based  on  the  same 
principle.  The  patient  will  surely  die.  He  cannot  withstand 
the  ravages  of  disease.  But  a  fitting  use  of  medicines  and 
care  of  the  body  will  restore  conditions  of  the  body  which 
will  give  the  spirit  a  vantage  ground  from  which  it  can  claim 
its  own  again. 

The  writer  had  an  experience  some  years  ago  strikingly 
to  impress  the  fact  upon  him  that  flickering  life  may  be  kept 
for  an  indefinite  time,  although  in  weak  contact  with  the 
body,  by  such  physical  means,  when  all  power  of  restoration 
seems  to  have  been  beyond  reach.  He  called  on  a  friend  one 
evening  whose  only  son,  a  lad  of  eight  years  of  age,  was  very 
low  with  diphtheria,  not  then  generally  thought  to  be  con¬ 
tagious.  He  remained  till  late,  and  when  about  to  take  his 
leave  the  physician  said  it  was  so  serious  a  case  that  he  wished 
him  to  stay  and  watch  with  the  lad  during  the  night.  As  the 
family  joined  in  the  request  it  was  gladly  granted.  The 
night  passed  with  no  special  change,  and  the  next  day  he 
taught  his  usual  college  classes  and  prepared  his  work  for 
the  day  following.  In  the  evening  he  came  again  to  inquire 
after  the  sick  one  and  was  told  that  council  had  been  held  and 
little  hope  of  recovery  was  given.  The  family  and  physician 
united  in  the  opinion  that  the  watcher  of  the  night  before  had 
a  stronger  hold  on  the  life  of  the  child  than  any  one  else,  and 
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they  urged  him  to  remain,  if  possible,  and  watch  another 
night.  They  said  that  some  one  else  could  do  his  vvoik  the 
next,  day,  and  he  could  take  it  for  rest.  The  physician  said 
he  would  stay  there  all  night  to  be  ready  for  any  emergency 
at  a  moment’s  notice,  gave  final  directions,  and  alx)ut  eleven 
o’clock  all  retired  for  the  night.  The  watcher  took  his  place 
on  the  floor  beside  the  little  bed,  resting  on  his  knees,  and 
took  the  little  wrist  in  his  hand  where  he  held  it  all  night.  It 
took  but  a  moment  to  get  the  feeble  pulse  and  catch  its 
beat,  and  mark  its  frequency  and  strength.  When  the  pulse 
showed  the  least  sign  of  weakness  he  gave  some  stimulating 
drops,  as  ordered  by  the  physician,  and  strength  immediately 
returned.  Again  after  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  signs  of 
failure  reappeared,  and  the  stimulus  was  repeated.  This  con¬ 
dition  continued  with  frequent  failing  and  restoration  of  the 
pulse  all  night,  and  not  once  did  the  strength  fail  to  return  at 
the  time  the  prepared  drops  were  given.  Thus  he  knelt  and 
watched  the  ebb  and  flow  of  life  as  the  flame  leaped  and  flut¬ 
tered,  almost  went  out,  and  then  rekindled  the  smoldering 
wick.  At  seven  o’clock  the  physician  came  in  and  examined 
the  patient,  and  said  he  could  at  least  say  that  the  child  had 
not  lost  any  during  the  night.  He  would  take  charge  of  him 
for  a  time  himself,  and  let  the  watcher  go  to  his  breakfast 
and  take  some  exercise  in  the  open  air.  This  I  did,  and  re¬ 
turned  at  eight  o’clock  to  see  the  child  caught  up  and  breath¬ 
ing  his  last  in  his  father’s  arms.  That  watcher  has  never  had 
a  doubt  that  the  child’s  life  was  at  his  finger  tips  during  all 
those  watchful  hours,  and  that  its  power  to  reveal  itself 
waxed  and  waned  under  the  effects  of  the  medicine  given. 
There  is  but  too  much  evidence  that  the  body  is  sometimes 
laid  in  the  grave  after  life  has  ceased  to  reveal  itself  for  days, 
and  yet  the  effect  of  the  soil  or  some  other  cause  has  restored 
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the  physical  conditions  necessary  to  give  the  body  back  again 
to  the  dominion  of  life. 

There  is  another  fact  that  may  be  worth  considering  here. 
What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  a  man  has  struggled  bravely 
lor  his  life?  It  is  that  he  has  kept  up  hope  and  courage,  and 
that  his  very  desire  to  live  has  prolonged  his  life.  Can  we 
not  imagine  that  the  physical  condition  is  often  such  that  life 
would  be  prolonged  if  one  cherished  this  desire  to  live.  When 
the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  returned  to  its  body  in  the  tomb, 
the  body  did  not  come  back  to  life  but  life  came  back  to  the 
body,  and  it  needed  only  a  preparation  of  the  body  to  re¬ 
ceive  it  and  the  old  power  of  control  would  be  restored.  In 
hpw  many  ways  this  preparation  might  be  made  we  do  not 
know ;  we  cannot  affirm  anything  as  even  probable.  But 
even  here  something  of  deep  interest  may  be  said,  based  on 
a  circumstance  emphasized  by  the  Psalmist  and  by  both  Mark 
and  John,  though  passed  over  by  commentators  as  of  no  sig¬ 
nificance  excq)t  as  showing  the  fulfillment  of  prophecy.  A 
bone  of  him  shall  not  be  broken. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  best  medical  review  of  the  history  of 
the  crucifixion  has  led  to  the  conviction  that  the  physical 
cause  of  the  death  of  Christ  was  a  broken  heart.  But  the 
whole  church  has  been  most  profoundly  convinced  from  the 
beginning  that  his  life  did  not  end  in  disappointment  and 
despondency,  but  in  a  most  triumphant  death.  A  broken 
heart  in  his  case  can  mean  only  this,  that  he  knew  his  mission 
had  been  completely  fulfilled,  and  there  was  no  further  rea¬ 
son  why  he  should*  wish  to  prolong  his  life.  Let  us  now  call 
to  mind  that  when  the  scriptures  had  been  finally  fulfilled 
he  said,  “  It  is  finished;  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend 
my  spirit,”  and  breathed  out  his  life.  And  when  the  soldiers 
came  to  break  his  legs  and  hasten  death,  they  unexpectedly 
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found  him  dead,  astonishing  to  all,  insomuch  that  Pilate 
called  the  centurion  to  confirm  the  report,  and  greatly  won¬ 
dered.  One  cannot  read  this  story  without  the  feeling  that, 
humanly  speaking,  if  Jesus  had  desired  it  he  might  have  con¬ 
tinued  life,  as  other  crucified  ones  are  said  to  have  done,  for 
days,  perhaps.  He  had  been  apparently  in  perfect  health, 
and  he  w^as  in  the  full  vigor  of  manhood,  and  his  physical 
condition  seems  to  have  been  of  the  best.  It  seems  almost 
necessary  to  suppose  that  his  body  was  in  a  condition  to  re¬ 
tain  life  for  a  long  time  when  the  spirit  went  to  the  Father, 
and  that  there  is  profound  meaning  in  the  declaration  of 
Jesus  concerning  his  life,  “  I  have  power  to  lay  it  down.”  It 
is  not  a  mere  freak  of  the  imagination  to  suppose  that  if  this 
bodily  condition  was  continued  in  any  way  till  the  third  day, 
or  restored  at  that  time  by  any  means  such  as  may  be  easily 
supposed  possible  considering  other  cases,  the  spirit,  when  it 
returned,  found  a  body  ready  for  use  and  assumed  its  own 
proper  functions  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  laws  of  bodily 
organization. 

These  suppositions  are  not  made  to  suggest  a  claim  that 
the  resurrection  has  found  its  real  or  even  its  probable  ex¬ 
planation,  but  it  does  show  that  there  are  ways  in  which  the 
resurrection  may  have  taken  place,  well  within  the  domain 
of  earthly  laws,  if  it  were  the  will  of  the  spirit  to  take  up 
again  its  bodily  abode. 

In  view  of  these  possibilities  the  fact  of  the  resurrection, 
like  the  fact  of  the  incarnation,  is  not  a  miracle  at  which  we 
should  stumble,  but  an  event  to  challenge  wonder  that  when 
the  Son  of  God  had  condescended  to  take  the  form  of  man, 
and  had  been  ill-treated  and  rejected  and  crucified  with  super¬ 
fluous  marks  of  ignominy,  he  should  be  willing  again  to  take 
up  the  dishonored  and  despised  remains.  But  while  he  is  at 
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the  head  of  a  new  order  of  beings,  it  is  still  the  order  of  na¬ 
ture  and  in  his  treatment  of  nature  he  works  in  harmony  with 
its  laws,  and  he  uses  earth  still  as  the  support  of  his  cause 
and  the  source  of  supplies  for  the  people  of  his  kingdom.  It 
is  the  supernatural  uniting  with  the  natural  and  becoming  a 
larger  nature. 
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ARTICLE  VII. 

THE  DATE  OF  THE  EXODUS. 

BY  HAROLD  M.  WIENER,  M.A.,  LL.IL,  OF  LINCOLN’S  INN. 

BARRISTER-.\T-LAW. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  the  date  of  the  Exodus 
in  recent  years.  A  careful  reexamination  of  the  sources  has 
led  me  to  believe  that  we  can  now  determine  it  with  a  very 
great  approximation  to  accuracy.  This  is  due  to  the  excava¬ 
tion  of  Pithom  and  Raamses,  the  finding  of  the  Israel  stele, 
and  the  recovery  of  the  original  order  of  certain  portions  of 
the  text  of  Numbers.  When  the  narrative  of  the  Pentateuch 
is  studied  carefully  in  the  light  of  a  critical  examination  of 
the  facts  that  these  discoveries  have  placed  at  our  disposal, 
we  can  ascertain  not  merely  in  what  reign  the  Exodus  oc¬ 
curred,  but  also  in  what  year  of  the  reign,  and  follow  the 
course  of  events  season  by  season  from  the  death  of  the 
IMiaraoh  of  the  oppression  to  the  departure  from  Kadesh- 
barnea.  The  exact  year  of  the  accession  of  the  Pharaoh  of 
the  Exodus  has,  however,  not  yet  been  determined  with  pre¬ 
cision,  but  the  limits  of  doubt  appear  to  haiK;  been  reduced 
by  the  Egyptologists  to  the  space  of  a  very  few  years. 

As  many  theories  have  been  advanced,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  give  some  consideration  to  them  ;  but  this  can  be  done  best 
when  we  have  studied  the  facts,  and  I  accordingly  begin  with 
these. 

In  Ex.  i.  11  we  read  of  the  children  of  Israel:  “And  they 
built  for  Pharaoh  store  cities,  Pithom  and  Raamses.”  The 
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excavator  of  Pithom,  Professor  Naville,  gives  us  the  follow¬ 
ing  clear  and  definite  information : — 

“  The  founder  of  the  city,  the  king  who  gave  to  Pithom  the  ex¬ 
tent  and  the  importance  we  recognize,  is  certainly  Rameses  II. 

I  did  not  And  anything  more  ancient  than  his  monuments.  It  is 
possible  that  before  his  time  there  may  have  been  a  shrine  con¬ 
secrated  to  the  worship  of  Turn,  but  it  is  he  who  built  the  enclos¬ 
ure  and  the  storehouses”  (E.  Naville,  The  Store-city  of  Pithom 
and  the  Route  of  the  Exodus,  2d  ed.  [1885],  p.  11). 

The  identification  appears  to  be  beyond  doubt,  and  so  we 
have  firm  ground  under  our  feet.  Pithom  was  built  under 
Rameses  II. 

So  was  Raamses.  Its  excavator,  Professor  Petrie,  writes 
as  follows: — 

“  The  city  of  Rameses,  now  Tell  Rotab,  is  about  twelve  miles 
along  the  narrow  marshy  valley;  and  Pithom,  now  Tell-el-Maskhuta, 
is  about  ten  [sic  H.  M.  W.j  miles  further  east.  The  city  of  Rameses 
is  identified  by  remains  of  a  town  and  temple  built  by  Rameses 
II.  .  .  .  There  .is  no  other  city  of  this  date  along  the  valley,  ex¬ 
cept  Pithom.  An  official  here  was  ‘  over  the  foreigners  of  Thuku  ’ 
or  Succoth,  the  general  name  of  this  land  which  was  occupied  with 
Bedawy  ‘  booths  ’  or  succoth ;  he  probably  was  the  superintendent 
of  the  Israelites”  (W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie,  Egypt  and  Israel,  1911, 
pp.  33  f.). 

“  To  the  XlXth  dynasty  belongs  the  temple  of  Ramessu  II.  at 
Tell  er  Retabeh.  This  site  thus  occupied  by  him  is  now  seen  to 
fulfil  in  every  way  the  accounts  of  the  city  of  Raamses”  (Petrie, 
Hyksos  and  Israelite  Cities,  1906,  p.  2). 

“  The  stone  vases  of  the  old  kingdom,  and  the  weights  and  scar¬ 
abs  of  the  IXth  to  the  Xllth  dynasties  prove  the  early  date  of  oc¬ 
cupation.  The  human  sacrifice  under  the  oldest  wall  points  to 
its  being  held  by  Syrians  rather  than  Egyptians.  The  depth  of 
about  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  of  ruins  beneath  the  buildings  of  the 
XVIIIth  and  XlXth  dynasties  is  solid  evidence  of  the  early  im¬ 
portance  of  the  town.  Of  later  age  we  found  here  a  temple  of 
Ramessu  II.  with  sculptures  in  red  granite  and  limestone;  part  of 
a  tomb  of  an  official  who  was  over  the  store-houses  of  Syrian  pro¬ 
duce;  and  the  great  works  of  Ramessu  III.  All  of  these  discov¬ 
eries  exactly  accord  with  the  requirements  of  the  city  of  Raamses 
.  .  .  where  a  store-city  was  built  by  the  Israelites  along  with  that 
Vol.  LXXIII.  No.  291.  8 
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of  Pithom,  which  is  only  eight  [s/c  H.  M.  W.]  miles  distant.  The 
absence  of  any  other  Egyptian  site  suitable  to  these  conditions, 
which  are  all  fulfilled  here,  makes  it  practically  certain  that  this 
was  the  city  of  Raamses  named  in  Exodus”  (op.  cif.,  p.  28). 

Pithom  and  Raamses,  then,  were  built  under  Rameses  II. 
His  reign  lasted  sixty-six  or  (probably)  sixty-seven  years. 

At  this  point  it  is  right  to  lay  stress  on  the  fact  that  we 
have  irrefragable  historical  testimony  on  both  sides.  The 
excavation  of  Pithom  shows  that  its  foundation  cannot  be 
duplicated.  It  was  built  under  Rameses  II.  and  in  no  other 
reign.  The  building  of  both  Pithom  and  Raamses  as  store 
cities  in  one  and  the  same  reign  is  of  course  still  more  impos¬ 
sible  to  duplicate.  On  the  other  hand,  no  nation  ever  invented 
a  narrative  that  it  had  been  enslaved  in  the  territory  of  an¬ 
other  nation  and  compelled  to  build  certain  cities  specifically 
mentioned  by  name.  We  are  here  on  the  finnest  of  historical 
ground. 

There  are  two  other  slighter  but  still  remarkable  agree¬ 
ments.  We  read  of  “  the  land  of  Rameses  ”  in  the  time  of 
Joseph  (Gen.  xlvii.  11).  The  phrase  is  the  expression  of 
the  narrator,  not  of  Joseph.  But  Petrie’s  discovery  makes  it 
clear  that  the  city  which  at  the  time  of  the  Exodus  was  called 
Raamses  had  an  earlier  importance  in  another  age.  This  ex¬ 
actly  fits  with  its  position  in  the  time  of  Joseph. 

The  other  agreement  is  provided  by  the  correspondence 
between  the  length  of  the  reign  of  Rameses  II.  and  the  phrase 
in  Ex.  ii.  23,  “And  it  came  to  pass  in  the  course  of  those  many 
days,  that  the  king  of  Egypt  died.”  That  could  be  used  only 
of  a  Pharaoh  who  had  a  long  reign. 

Later  on  we  shall  be  able  to  discover  other  agreements 
with  the  430  years  of  Ex.  xii.  40  and  the  fourth  generation 
of  Gen.  XV.  For  the  present  we  must  pass  over  these  mat- 
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ters  and  the  intervening  period,  and  proceed  to  the  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  Israel  stele. 

The  following  is  the  translation  of  its  material  portion 
given  by  J.  H.  Breasted  (Ancient  Records,  vol.  iii.  pp. 
263  f.) 

“  The  kings  are  overthrown,  saying:  ‘  Salam!  ’ 

Not  one  holds  up  his  head  among  the  Nine  Bows. 

Wasted  is  Tehenu, 

Kheta  is  pacified, 

Plundered  is  Pekanan  [lit.,  “  the  Canaan  ”],  with  every  evil. 
Carried  off  is  Askalon, 

Seized  upon  is  Gezer, 

Yenoam  is  made  as  a  thing  not  existing. 

Israel  is  desolated,  his  seed  is  not; 

Palestine  has  become  a  widow  for  Egypt. 

All  lands  are  united,  they  are.  pacified; 

Everyone  that  is  turbulent  is  bound  by  King  Memeptah,  given 
life  like  Re,  every  day.” 

Merneptah  was  the  immediate  successor  of  Rameses  II., 
the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression. 

Of  the  places  mentioned,  Tehenu  is  Libya,  to  the  west  of 
Egypt,  but  Kheta  means  Hittite-land,  Askalon  and  Gezer  are 
in  the  south  of  Palestine,  and  Yenoam  has  been  identified 
with  Yaniih,  near  Tyre,  thought  to  be  the  Yanoah  of  2  Kings 
XV.  29  (Petrie,  History  of  Egypt,  vol.  iii.  p.  12).  The  same 
authority  identifies  Pekanan  as  a  place  two  miles  southwest 
of  Hebron  {loc.  cit.).  It  is  not  clear  how  a  place  so  far 
north  as  Yanuh  would  come  into  the  list  at  this  point,  if  'the 
order  is  geographical,^  and  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the 
name  Yenoam  here  refers  to  the  Yanim  or  Yanum  of  Josh. 
XV.  53.  Hittite-land  would  be  further  north,  but  in  the  Kar- 
nak  inscription  Merneptah  speaks  of  having  permitted  the 
export  of  “  grain  in  ships,  to  keep  alive  that  land  of  Kheta  ” 

*  The  order  may  of  course  be  due  to  literary  or  chronological 
considerations,  or  to  chance,  or  to  the  relative  Importance  of  the 
places  named. 
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(Breasted,  Ancient  Records,  vol.  iii.  p.  244).  Not  much, 
therefore,  can  be  gathered  from  the  statement  as  to  their 
being  “pacified”  or  “quieted”  (Petrie).  Indeed,  Brugsch 
(History,  2d  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  130;  cp.  Breasted,  History  of 
Egypt,  2d  ed.  [1909],  p.  465)  says  that  his  relations  with 
them  “  were  of  the  most  friendly  nature,  in  consequence  of 
the  old  treaty  of  peace.”  War  can  scarcely  be  inferred  from 
“  the  Hittite  land  is  pacified  ”  (perhaps  with  gifts  of  grain) — 
not,  be  it  observed,  conquered  or  defeated.  Ranke  trans¬ 
lates  “  Cheta  in  Frieden  ”  “at  peace”;  and  if  this  is  right  it 
gives  absolutely  no  ground  for  assuming  an  otherwise  un¬ 
known  campaign  contradicting  the  known  relations  between 
the  Pharaoh  and  the  Hittites  at  that  period  (Altorientalische 
Texte  und  Bilder,  vol.  i.  p.  195).  However,  the  question  of 
a  Hittite  campaign  does  not  affect  our  investigation. 

Petrie  gives  a  translation  of  the  Israel  stele  that  does  not 
differ  substantially  from  Breasted’s  (History  of  Egypt,  vol. 
iii.  p.  114).  There  is  a  material  difference  in  Ranke’s  ren¬ 
dering  of  the  Israel  phrase:  “Israel  —  seine  Leute  sind  we- 
nig,  sein  Same  existiert  nicht  mehr  ”  (op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  195). 
“  Israel  —  its  people  are  fezv,  its  seed  no  longer  exists.” 

With  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  inscription.  Breasted 
has  some  important  remarks: — 

“  The  assertion  of  the  defeat  of  Israel  is  so  brief  and  bald  that 
little  can  be  drawn  from  it.  Moreover  it  is  made  up  of  conven¬ 
tional  phrases,  applied  also  to  other  peoples.  Much  has  been  made 
of  the  second  phrase,  ‘  his  seed  is  not.'  It  has  been  applied  to  the 
seed  of  Israel  and  referred  to  the  slaying  of  the  male  children  of 
the  Israelites  by  the  Egyptians!  But  this  phrase  is  found  five 
times  elsewhere  in  the  inscriptions  referring  to  a  number  of  other 
peoples  as  follows: — 

“  1.  ‘  Those  icho  reached  my  border  are  desolated,  their  seed  is 
not'  (referring  to  northern  invaders). 

“  2.  ‘  The  Libyans  and  the  Seped  are  wasted,  their  seed  is  not.' 
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“3.  ‘  The  fire  has  penetrated  us,  our  seed  is  not’  (words  of  de¬ 
feated  Libyans). 

“  4.  ‘  Their  cities  are  made  ashes,  wasted,  desolated;  their  seed 
is  not’  (referring  to  the  Meehwesh). 

“  5.  ‘  Gored  ‘  is  the  chief  of  Amor^  .  .  .  his  seed  is  not.’ 

"The  words,  ‘his  {their,  our)  seed  is  not,’  are,  therefore,  a  con¬ 
ventional  phrase  applicable  to  any  defeated  and  plundered  people, 
and  cannot  possibly  designate  an  Incident  peculiar  to  the  history 
of  Israel,  like  the  slaying  of  the  male  children  ( ! ) .  Israel,  clearly 
located  among  Palestinian  peoples  by  the  Inscription,  was  defeated 
and  plundered”  (Ancient  Records,  vol.  Hi.  pp.  257  f.). 

This  is  very  clear  indeed.  The  only  question  is  whether 
Breasted’s  is  not,  if  anything,  an  understatement.  It  seems 
reasonably  plain  that  in  the  case  of  the  Northern  invaders 
of  the  first  citation  the  plundering,  if  any,  cannot  even  refer 
to  their  crops  —  which,  presumably,  did  not  join  in  the  in¬ 
vasion.  The  expression  would  seem  to  be  purely  conven¬ 
tional,  meaning  nothing  more  than  ‘  crushingly  defeated.’ 

There  is  a  further  point  on  the  language  of  this  line,  which, 
however,  is  not  brought  out  by  Breasted.  I  cite  the  comments 
of  B.  D.  Eerdmans :  “  The  determinative  sign  for  land  which 
is  used  of  Tehenu  (Libya),  the  Hittites,  Askalon,  Gezer,  and 
Yenoam,  is  lacking  in  the  case  of  Israel.  This  shows  that  at 
that  period  Israel  did  not  constitute  a  political  unit  and  is 
consequently  to  be  regarded  within  Palestine  as  a  foreign 
population  ”  (Die  Vorgeschichte  Israels,  1908,  p.  55).  I  should 
rather  infer  that  it  did  not  constitute  a  territorial  unit,  and 
i  think  that  this  is  strongly  emphasized  by  the  case  of  the 
Hittites.  They  have  the  sign  and  are  consequently  Hittite- 
land :  Israel,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  people,  not  Israel-land. 
Palestine  has  not  yet  become  the  land  of  Israel  either  in  whole 
or  in  part.  Note  how  this  is  confirmed  by  the  mention  of 
Pekanan,  near  Hebron,  zvhich  is  not  yet  Israelitish  territory. 

Breasted  also  explains  the  phrase  about  Palestine’s  becom- 

‘  Uncertain. 
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ing  a  widow  for  Egypt.  Quoting  a  parallel  passage,  where 
Rameses  II.  is  called  a  “  husband,”  i.e.  protector,  “  of  Egypt,” 
he  adds:  “Hence  a  land  may  be  widowed  (^without  a 
'husband/  =  without  a  protector),  and  Palestine  had  no  pro¬ 
tector  against  Egypt”  (Ancient  Records,  vol.  iii.  p.  264, 
note).  Ranke  (op.  cit.,  vol.  i.  p.  195)  explains  that  there  is 
a  wordplay  between  chare  widow  and  chani  Syria.  This 
obviously  accounts  for  the  choice  of  phrase. 

It  will  be  observed  that  nothing  in  the  inscription  learrants 
the  statement  that  Merneptah  defeated  Israel.  Credit  is  taken 
for  a  defeat  of  Israel  (not  later  than  a  given  date  in  his  fifth 
year),  zvhcther  inflicted  by  his  people  (zvith  or  zdthout  his 
personal  presence)  or  his  allies  or  his  vassals  is  not  stated. 
That  defeat  was  inflicted  on  a  non-territorial  Israel,  and  it 
was  inflicted  in  or  near  Palestine.  As  a  result  of  this  and  the 
other  facts  mentioned,  Palestine  is  without  protection  against 
Egypt,  and  “  all  lands  are  united,  they  are  pacified.”  That  is 
to  say,  there  is  a  pax  JEgyptia  in  Palestine,  and  the  attempts 
to  disturb  it  by  Israel  and  others  have  been  crushingly  de¬ 
feated. 

The  above  appears  to  me  to  represent  as  accurately  as  pos¬ 
sible  the  contents,  the  whole  contents,  and  nothing  but  the 
contents  of  the  material  portion  of  the  inscription.  It  is 
necessary  to  lay  stress  on  this  because  inferences  are  some¬ 
times  drawn  which  go  beyond  the  actual  language  of  our 
text.  Breasted  (pp.  258  f.)  argues  for  a  personal  campaign 
by  Merneptah :  “  This  inscription  is  not  the  only  evidence  of 
a  campaign  by  him  in  Palestine.”  I  do  not  think  it  is  neces¬ 
sarily  evidence  either  that  all  the  events  mentioned  occurred 
during  the  course  of  a  single  campaign  or  that  the  Pharaoh 
was  himself  present  in  all  or  any  of  the  cases.  Would  an 
inscription  of  our  own  time  mentioning  the  campaigns  in 
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Flanders,  Turkey,  and  Africa  necessarily  imply  the  personal 
presence  of  the  King?  This  inscription  no  more  proves  that 
the  Pharaoh  was  present  at  the  defeat  of  Israel  than  the  song 
of  Moses  in  Ex.  xv.  testifies  to  his  having  been  drowned  in 
the  Red  Sea. 

Breasted,  however,  refers  to  other  evidence,  and  his  view 
here  must  be  carefully  considered  for  chronological  reasons. 
He  says  definitely  that  “  Merneptah  was  in  Asia  in  his  third 
year,  as  the  journal  of  a  border  commandant  shows  ”  (p. 
258),  and  repeats  this  statement  on  page  271,  where  he  sets 
out  the  journal.  The  references,  however,  may  or  may  not 
support  the  conclusion  he  draws  from  them. 

The  journal  omits  all  prepositions,  and  as  W.  Max  Muller 
( Asien  iind  Europa,  p.  270)  supplies  ‘from’  in  one  passage 
where  others  supply  ‘  to,’  the  probative  value  is  perhaps  not 
very  great.  One  wonders  whether  the  process  could  not 
be  extended.  Reading  the  entries  in  English,  I  was  struck 
by  a  variation  of  phrase  between  “  there  went  up  ”  and  “  there 
returned,”  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  perhaps  this  pointed  to  a 
difference  of  direction,  (the  returning  being  to  Egypt,)  “  for 
the  place  where  the  king  was  ”  with  letters  from  (not  to)  the 
officials  mentioned ;  but  the  matter  is  one  on  which  only  an 
Egyptologist  can  decide.  In  any  case,  if  the  journal  proves 
the  presence  of  the  king  in  Syria,  it  does  nothing  to  prove  a 
campaign  of  any  sort,  still  less  a  personal  campaign  against 
Israel. 

Bohl’s  ^  theory  that  the  journal  can  be  combined  with  the 
hymn,  and  so  give  a  joint  route  for  the  campaign  of  Mernep¬ 
tah,  outstrips  the  facts  and  leaves  an  extraordinary  itinerary. 
As  already  pointed  out,  we  do  not  know  whether  the  order 

’  F.  Bohl,  Kanaanaer  und  Hebraer,  1911,  pp.  77  f.  (a  very  good 
and  careful  book). 
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in  which  the  places  are  named  is  intended  to  be  approxi¬ 
mately  geographical.  If  Yenoam  is  the  place  near  Tyre,  it  i^ 
most  certainly  not.  Bohl  thinks  the  Pharaoh  passed  through 
the  country  of  an  Israel  already  established  in  its  territorial 
possessions.  The  important  fact  that  Pekanan,  two  miles 
from  Hebron,  is  not  yet  Israelitish  territory,  and  the  lack  of 
the  place  determinative  in  the  mention  of  Israel,  are  fatal  to 
his  view. 

Lastly,  Breasted  contends  (pp.  258  f.)  that  “  an  invasion 
of  Palestine  by  Merneptah  is  further  evident  from  the  epithet 
assumed  by  him  among  his  titles:  ‘Binder  of  Gezer^  which 
town  he  must  have  captured  and  punished  after  revolt,  as 
indicated  also  in  our  Hymn  of  Victory.  For  the  mention  of 
a  specific  town,  or  even  nation,  in  such  an  epithet,  in  a  titu¬ 
lary  must  refer  to  some  definite  occurrence.”  Yes,  but  the 
definite  occurrence  need  not  have  been  a  personal  campaign. 
Capture  by  one  of  his  officers  would  be  sufficient.  On  an 
examination  of  Breasted’s  evidence  and  contentions,  I  can 
only  submit  that  they  do  nothing  to  date  the  defeat  of  Israel 
in  the  third  year  or  to  support  the  theory  of  a  personal  cam¬ 
paign  of  the  Pharaoh  in  Palestine.  The  contrast  between 
this  portion  of  the  hymn  and  the  language  of  the  earlier  por¬ 
tion,  which  does  relate  to  a  personal  campaign,  is  exceedingly 
marked.  Compare,  for  instance,  line  2,  “  King  Merneptah. 
the  Bull,  lord  of  strength,  who  slays  his  foes,  beautiful  upon 
the  field  of  victory,  when  his  onset  occurs  ” ;  lines  4  f.,  “  He 
has  penetrated  the  land  of  Temeh  in  his  lifetime,  and  put 
eternal  fear  in  the  heart  of  the  Meshwesh  ” ;  lines  9  f.,  “  He 
has  become  a  proverb  for  Libya,”  etc.  The  whole  tone  of  the 
hymn  militates  against  Breasted’s  hypothesis.  Had  the  Pha¬ 
raoh  won  victories  in  person,  the  references  would  be  couched 
in  a  very  different  strain. 
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As  to  the  date  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the  hymn 
hears  that  of  the  battle  against  the  Libyans  Epiphi  3=:April 
27,  according  to  Petrie,  or  April  15,  according  to  Breasted 
(History,  2d  ed.,  p.  468),  in  the  fifth  year  of  Merneptah.  The 
date  of  his  accession  is  given  by  Petrie  as  1234  b.c.,  by 
Breasted  as  1225  b.c. 

Egyptology,  then,  gives  us  the  clearest  data.  At  a  time  not 
later  than  April  in  the  fifth  year  of  King  Merneptah,  the  im¬ 
mediate  successor  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression,  a  non¬ 
territorial  people  of  Israel  is  defeated  so  crushingly  that  the 
Egyptian  peace  in  Palestine  is  securely  established  and  the 
Israelitish  menace  removed.  It  may  have  been  an  Israelitish 
invasion,  for  the  phrase  “  his  seed  is  not  ”  is  elsewhere  ap¬ 
plied  to  invaders.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  have 
been  anything  but  an  invasion,  since  Israel  is  not  established 
in  its  known  territory. 

Now  for  the  Biblical  data.  We  have  two  accounts  of  this 
event,  one  in  Numbers  and  the  other  in  Deuteronomy,  couched 
in  very  similar  language  —  so  similar  that  they  appear  to  be 
the  work  of  one  and  the  same  man  —  but  supplementing  each 
other.  A  careful  examination  of  the  phenomena  of  Num¬ 
bers  some  years  ago  showed  that  on  geographical,  historical, 
chronological,  and  literary  grounds  the  present  arrangement 
of  the  text  is  impossible.  That  investigation  appeared  in  the 
Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  April,  1909,  and  is  reprinted  on 
pages  114-138  of  my  “  Essays  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism.”  I 
cannot  repeat  it  here,  and  I  must  content  myself  with  saying: 
first,  that  its  results  are  assumed  in  what  follows ;  and,  sec¬ 
ondly,  that  nobody  can  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  immense 
strength  of  my  position  without  studying  that  discussion 
carefully. 

In  the  first  month  of  the  third  year  of  the  Exodus  the 
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Israelites  arrived  at  Kadesh-barnea.  They  negotiated  with 
Edom  for  a  passage,  but  were  refused.  Either  before  or  dur¬ 
ing  the  negotiations  with  Edom,  a  campaign  was  actually 
waged  in  the  Negeb,  resulting  in  the  defeat  of  the  king  of 
Arad,  and  spies  were  sent  out  to  explore  the  country.  Froni 
Num.  xiii.  20  we  learn  that  the  mission  of  the  spies  took  place 
at  the  time  of  the  first  ripe  grapes,  i.e.  apparently  about  July. 
They  were  away  for  forty  days.  On  hearing  their  report  the 
people  lost  heart,  and  it  became  clear  that  success  could  not 
be  expected  until  a  new  generation  had  grown  up,  and  less 
difficult  conditions  could  be  found  for  an  invasion.  The  order 
was  therefore  given  to  evacuate  Kadesh  and  compass  the  land 
of  Edom.  But  the  people  suddenly  veered  round  and  refused 
to  obey.  In  defiance  of  the  Divine  command  they  embarked 
on  a  campaign  of  conquest.  The  result  was  disastrous.  They 
were  utterly  routed  and  chased  to  Hormah,  the  scene  of  their 
former  triumph. 

The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Deuteronomy  ac¬ 
count  : — 

“  So  I  spake  unto  you,  and  ye  hearkened  not;  but  ye  rebelled 
against  the  commandment  of  the  Lord,  and  were  presumptuous, 
and  went  up  into  the  mountain.  And  the  Amorites  which  dwelt 
in  that  mountain,  came  out  against  you,  and  chased  you,  as  bees 
do,  and  beat  you  down  in  Seir,  even  unto  Hormah.  ...  So  ye  abode 
in  Kadesh  many  days.  .  .  .  Then  we  turned,  and  took  our  journey 
into  the  wilderness  by  the  way  to  the  Red  Sea,  as  the  Lord  spake 
unto  me;  and  we  compassed  mount  Seir  many  days.  .  .  .  And  the 
days  in  which  we  came  from  Kadesh-barnea,  until  we  were  come 
over  the  brook  Zered,  were  thirty  and  eight  years”  (i.  43  ff.;  il. 
1.  14). 

Numbers  makes  it  evident  that  the  “Amorites”  (a  generic 
term)  were  in  fact  Amalekites  and  Canaanites.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  Amalek  had  been  defeated  by  Israel  at 
Rephidim,  but  only  after  a  hard-fought  battle,  the  issue  of 
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which  was  long  in  suspense  (Ex.  xvii.).  It  now  had  its  re¬ 
venge. 

Now  observe  how  precisely  all  this  fits  in  with  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  account.  We  learn  of  a  defeat  in  the  south  of  Palestine 
of  an  invading  non-territorial  Israel  in  the  third  year  of  the 
Exodus  under  a  successor  of  the  Pharaoh  of  the  oppression 
by  vassals  of  the  Pharaoh,  so  crushing  that  the  Egyptian 
peace  in  Palestine  is  securely  established  and  the  Israelitish 
menace  removed  for  thirty-eight  years.  And  even  then  Israel 
had  to  invade  from  a  totally  different  direction.  It  exactly 
tallies  with  the  Israel  stele,  though  not  with  everything  that 
modern  scholars  have  read  into  that  inscription.  There  can¬ 
not  possibly  have  been  two  defeats  of  a  non-territorial  Israel 
in  Palestine  during  the  early  years  of  the  successor  of  the 
Pharaoh  of  the  oppression,  each  leading  to  the  complete  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  pax  .Egypt ia  in  Canaan,  just  as  there  cannot 
have  been  two  buildings  of  Pithom  and  Raamses.  Nor  is  the 
narrative  of  a  defeat  which  never  took  place  invented  by  any 
nation.  Here  too  the  testimony  on  both  sides  is  as  irrefra¬ 
gable  as  in  the  case  of  the  Eg>’ptian  bondage. 

But  we  can  go  further.  We  have  seen  that  the  stele  is 
dated  in  April  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  Pharaoh’s  reign.  Now 
in  Egypt  a  successor  to  the  throne  “  began  to  number  his 
years  from  the  death  of  his  predecessor”  (Breasted,  Ancient 
Records,  vol.  i.  p.  32).  Therefore  Merneptah  had  been  on 
the  throne  for  more  than  four  years  and  less  than  five  in  the 
April  when  he  won  his  great  victory  over  the  Libyans,  and 
the  defeat  of  Israel  must  have  preceded  that.  We  have  seen 
that  that  event  took  place  in  the  autumn  of  the  third  year  of 
the  Exodus.  Allowing  for  this,  a  minimum  of  three  years 
must  have  elapsed  between  the  Exodus  (which  occurred 
about  April)  and  the  victory  over  the  Libyans.  Therefore 
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the  year  of  the  Exodus  is  whittled  down  to  the  first  or  the 
second  of  Merneptah, 

Here  we  must  turn  again  to  the  Biblical  record.  The  Ex¬ 
odus  was  preceded  by  the  plagues.  The  narrative  of  these 
contains  valuable  chronological  indications.  “  The  plagues 
are  in  the  order  of  usual  seasonal  troubles  in  Egypt,  from  the 
red  unwholesome  Nile  in  June,  through  the  frogs,  insects, 
hail  and  rain,  locusts,  and  sandstorms  in  March.  The  death 
of  the  firstborn  was  in  April  at  the  Passover”  (Petrie  in  the 
International  Standard  Bible  Encyclopaedia,^  p.  911).  Kyle 
at  page  2404  of  the  same  work  puts  the  first  plague  in  May. 
This  carries  us  back  to  the  May  or  June  before  the  Exodus 
in  April.  Thus  if  the  Exodus  occurred  in  the  first  year  of 
Merneptah,  his  accession  must  have  taken  place  at  some  time 
between  a  date  in  April  and  May,  or  June,  for  the  Libyan  vic¬ 
tory  was  in  April,  and  he  had  not  then  completed  his  fifth  year. 
This  allows  much  too  short  a  period  for  the  events  narrated 
or  implied  between  Ex.  ii.  23  and  Ex.  vii.  First,  the  news  of 
the  death  of  Rameses  had  to  reach  Moses.  Then  he  had  to 
experience  the  episode  of  the  burning  bush,  make  his  fare¬ 
wells,  and  accomplish  his  journey.  The  debates  with  Pha¬ 
raoh,  and  more  especially  the  consequent  changes  in  the  ar¬ 
rangements  for  making  bricks  (Ex.  v.),  also  require  some 
length  of  time.  Hence  the  first  year  of  Merneptah  is  an  im¬ 
possible  date,  and  that  leaves  us  with  the  second  year  as  the 
only  one  that  will  fit  all  the  facts.  The  Exodus  from  Egypt 
took  place  on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  month  of  Abib  in  the 
second  year  of  Pharaoh  Merneptah.  If  and  when  additional 
information  comes  to  hand  giving  us  the  exact  date  of  Mer- 
neptah’s  accession,  we  shall  be  able  to  fix  the  year  b.c.  At 
present  we  must  l)e  content  with  knowing  that,  on  the  basis 
^  Hereafter  I  cite  this  as  ISBE. 
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of  Petrie’s  and  Breasted’s  dates,  it  cannot  have  been  before 
1233  or  after  1223  b.c.  When  we  know  the  precise  year  b.c., 
astronomy  should  be  able  to  fix  the  exact  dates  of  the  new 
moons,  and  so  we  shall  be  able  to  ascertain  on  what  day  the 
fifteenth  of  Abib  fell  in  that  year.  Truly  a  marvelous  result! 

Even  this  is  not  the  end  of  the  exact  coincidences.  Petrie 
in  his  most  recent  utterance  on  the  subject  says:  “The  his¬ 
torical  limit  is  that  the  Egyptians  were  incessantly  raiding 
Palestine  down  to  1194  b.c.,  and  then  abandoned  it  till  the 
invasion  of  Shishak ’’  (ISBE,  p.  911).^  That  is  precisely 
forty  years  from  the  accession  of  Merneptah  in  Petrie’s  date, 
and  the  expiration  of  the  period  of  the  wanderings  exactly 
clears  it.  There  is  no  record  whatever  of  contact  with  Egyp¬ 
tian  troops  in  Palestine  during  the  period  of  Joshua  or  the 
Judges.  That  is  because  none  took  place.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  now  obvious  that  the  country  had  been  weakened  by  the 
Egyptian  campaign,  and  that  this  probably  facilitated  the 
Israelite  conquest  under  Joshua.-  We  shall  further  see  that 
a  period  of  430  years  before  the  second  year  of  Merneptah 
brings  us  to  the  right  time  for  Joseph. 

Such  are  the  coincidences  of  truth  and  of  nothing  else 
known  to  the  human  mind.  Consider  once  more  the  long 
chain  extending  from  Joseph  to  the  death  of  Moses,  a  period 

’  This  presumably  replaces  Petrie’s  earlier  dating,  which  I  there¬ 
fore  pass  over  for  the  purpose  of  the  discussion. 

^  It  may  also  be  noted  that  the  Exodus  explains  a  fact  which  ap¬ 
pears  from  an  interesting  document  of  the  eighth  year  of  Mernep¬ 
tah,  viz.  that  there  was  then  room  in  Goshen  for  Edomite  Bedouin 
(Shasu).  “We  have  finished  passing  the  tribes  of  the  Shasu  of 
Edom  through  the  Fortress  of  Merneptah-Hotephirma  (Life,  Pros¬ 
perity,  Health  to  him)  in  Theku  (?  Succoth)  to  the  pools  of  Pl- 
thom,  of  Merneptah-Hotephirma  in  Theku,  in  order  to  sustain 
them  and  their  herds  in  the  domain  of  Pharaoh  (Life,  Prosperity, 
Health  to  him),  the  good  sun  of  every  land”  (Breasted,  Ancient 
Records,  vol.  lii.  p.  273). 
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of  470  years.  Remember  that  it  begins  in  strongly  vouched 
coincidences  between  the  Hyksos  period,  the  Raamses  exca¬ 
vation,  and  the  430  years,  and  that  the  history  of  Joseph  is 
minutely  true  to  Egyptian  life  in  all  the  little  touches.  Then 
recall  the  impossibility  of  duplicating  the  building  of  Pithom 
and  Raamses  as  store  cities  under  one  and  the  same  Pharaoh, 
the  length  of  his  reign,  the  fact  that  both  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Egyptian  records  testify  to  the  defeat  of  a  non-territorial 
Israel  in  the  early  years  of  his  successor,  giving  Canaan  dur¬ 
able  security  from  Israelitish  invasion,  the  coincidence  of  the 
forty  years  with  the  last  of  the  Egyptian  raids,  the  harmony 
with  Egyptian  and  desert  conditions  revealed  by  the  narra¬ 
tive  of  Exodus-Numbers,^  the  unerring  certainty  with  which 
all  our  data  point  to  one  year  and  one  year  only,  the  ease  with 
which  we  can  trace  the  history  of  Israel  from  season  to  sea¬ 
son  till  the  departure  from  Kadesh-barnea.  Above  all  do  not 
forget  that  if  the  facts  come  from  the  Bible  on  the  one  side 
they  come  from  a  multitude  of  different  though  consentient 
witnesses  on  the  other,  covering  documentary  and  monu¬ 
mental  sources,  and  the  testimony  of  excavations.  If  that  be 
not  historic  truth  there  is  no  such  thing. 

It  may  be  added  that  only  a  contemporary  written  narrative 
could  be  so  true  and  exact  in  all  particulars  in  addition  to  be¬ 
ing  so  vivid  as  the  main  stock  of  the  first  four  books  of  the 
Pentateuch.  Subject  to  the  large  deductions  made  by  textual 
criticism  they  must  be  Mosaic. 

Other  theories  have  been  advocated  —  an  earlier  date,  a 
later  date,  a  divided  Israel.  We  must  just  glance  at  the  al¬ 
leged  facts  on  which  reliance  is  placed  by  those  who  support 
them.  I  quote  Boyd’s  valuable  article  on  “  Jacob  ” : — 

"{a)  In  Babylonian  documents  of  the  period  of  the , Patriarchs, 
^  Compare  The  Origin  of  the  Pentateuch,  pp.  128  f. 
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there  occur  such  personal  names  as  Ja-ku-bi,  Ja-ku-ub-llu  (the 
former  doubtless  an  abbreviation  i of  the  latter),  and  Aq-bu-u  (cf. 
Aq-bl-a-chu,  according  to  Hllprecht  a  syncopated  form  for  A-qu(?)- 
bu(-u),  like  Aq-bi-lll  alongside  of  A-qa-bi-ili;  all  of  which  may  be 
associated  with  the  same  root  fiqabh,  as  appears  in  Jacob  (see 
H.  Ranke,  Early  Babylonian  Personal  Names,  1905,  with  annota¬ 
tions  by  Professor  Hilprecht  as  editor,  esp.  pp.  67,  113,  98  and  4). 
(6)  In  the  list  of  places  in  Palestine  conquered  by  the  Pharaoh 
Thutmose  III  appears  a  certain  J'qb’r,  which  in  Egyptian  charac¬ 
ters  represents  the  Semitic  letters  ya‘aqdl)h-el,  and  which 

therefore  seems  to  show  that  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  15th  century 
B.c.  (so  Petrie,  Breasted)  there  was  a  place  (not  a  tribe;  see  W. 
M.  MUller,  Asien  und  Europa,  162  ff.)  in  central  Palestine  that  bore 
a  name  in  some  way  connected  with  ‘  Jacob.’  Moreover,  a  Pharaoh 
of  the  Hyksos  period  bears  a  name  that  looks  like  ya'aqobh-el 
(Splegelberg,  Orlentalistlsche  Llteraturzeltimg,  vii.  130)”  (ISBE, 
p.  1549). 

These  facts  show  that  Jacob  (-el)  was  a  not  uncommon 
name  in  the  second  millennium  b.c.  They  prove  absolutely 
nothing  as  to  the  history  of  Israel. 

Then  the  name  Y-sh-p-’-r  (Yashep’era)  has  been  found  as  a 
place  name  in  an  Egyptian  list.  Lehmann-Haupt  (Israel, 
1911,  p.  36)  has  shown  that  this  corresponds  to  a  Semitic 
Yashub-el,  not  to  Yoseph-el,  which  would  require  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  Y-w-s-p-’-r.  In  other  words,  the  significant  part  of  the 
word  has  one  letter  (y),  and  no  more,  in  common  with  Jo¬ 
seph,  which  it  was  supposed  to  represent.  That,  then,  also 
proves  nothing. 

Lastly,  it  has  been  claimed  that  a  land  Asher  has  been 
found  corresponding  generally  to  the  later  territory  of  that 
tribe.  B.  D.  Eerdmans  (Vorgeschichte,  1908,  pp.  66  f.)  has 
shown  convincingly  that  the  name  of  the  only  known  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  this  land  is  most  certainly  not  Semitic.  In  other  words, 
the  name  of  the  land  is  a  transliteration  from  some  non- 
Semitic  language,  not  from  Hebrew  at  all.  Eerdmans  fur¬ 
ther  argues  that  the  Egyptian  transliteration  does  not  in  fact 
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correspond  to  the  name  Asher,  and  disputes  the  geographical 
location. 

That  is  all  that  can  be  advanced  from  archaeological  ma¬ 
terials  for  a  non-Egyptian  Israel  during  the  period  of  the 
sojourn  in  Egypt.  It  amounts  to  precisely  nothing.  It  is, 
however,  necessary  to  say  something  of  the  Hebrews,  the 
Habiri  and  the  Apuriu.  In  Old  Testament  usage,  Hebrew  is 
a  wider  expression  than  Israelite.  That  is  shown  by  the 
genealogies  of  Eber  (Gen.  x.  24  ff.;  xi.  IGff.).  In  narrative 
it  is  used  of  Israelites  only  when  in  relation  to  a  non-Hebrezo 
race  (Egyptians,  Philistines,  and  Jonah’s  sailors).  It  is  also 
applied  to  Abram  in  the  Massoretic  text  of  Gen.  xiv.  13,  but 
d  and  the  Ethiopic  omit  the  expression,  and  the  Ethiopic  rep¬ 
resents  a  pre-Hexaplar  text.  All  Israelites  were  Hebrews, 
but  not  all  Hebrews  were  Israelites;  just  as  all  Englishmen 
are  British,  but  not  all  the  British  are  Englishmen. 

It  has  been  contended  that  certain  names  found  in  the 
archieological  materials  are  identical  with  Hebrews.  Some 
two  centuries  before  the  date  of  the  entry  into  Palestine  we 
find  from  the  Amarna  letters  that  some  people  called  Habiri 
were  fighting  there,  and  recently  it  has  been  shown  that  these 
were  practically  identical  with  the  Sagaz  (J.  M.  P.  Smith, 
Am.  Jour,  of  Sem.  Lang.,  Jan.  191(5,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  85;  cp. 
Bohl,  Kanaaniier,  pp.  87  fY.). 

Now  in  our  present  field  we  have  to  deal  with  three  classes 
of  identifications :  identifications  that  are  so  certain  that  no 
philologist  can  question  them  (e.g.  Pithom  and  the  Israel  of 
the  stele)  ;  identifications  about  which  the  philologists  disa¬ 
gree  ;  and  identifications  which  no  i)hilologist  could  be  found 
to  propose.  Here  we  have  to  do  with  one  identification  of  the 
second  class  and  one  of  the  third.  As  it  is  well  to  argue  from 
the  certain  to  the  uncertain,  I  begin  with  the  latter. 
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No  philologist  has  been  found  to  suggest  that  Sagaz,  if  a 
proper  name/  can  be  identified  with  any  Old  Testament  name 
whatever  —  to  say  nothing  of  Eber  or  any  member  of  his 
family.  Yet  if  the  Sagaz  were  an  important  Hehrezv  tribe, 
well  known  to  the  Israelites,  who,  ex  hypothesi,  were  their 
near  kinsmen  living  in  close  contact  with  them  and  speaking 
the  same  language,  how  comes  it  that  the  Sagaz  were  not 
“begotten”  by  Eber  or  any  of  his  descendants?  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  word  means  “  plunderers,”  then  it  is  not  a 
Hebrew  word,  and  they  are  gratuitously  called  by  a  non- 
Hebrew  name. 

Then  we  come  to  the  word  Habiri  itself,  on  which  philolo¬ 
gists  diflfer  ( see,  e.g.,  Eerdmans,  Vorgeschichte,  pp.  64  f., 
and  Bohl,  Kanaanaer,  pp.  83-96).  Bohl  in  his  careful  discus¬ 
sion  concludes  that  so  far  as  philology  is  concerned  the  word 
may  correspond  to  a  Hebrew  or  (Hebrew)  or  "•sy 

or  "'EH.  That  will  do  for  a  beginning,  but  it  is  not  all,  for 
the  initial  letter  is  sometimes  represented  by  X  or  n  (Bohl, 
p.  84),  so  that  we  have  at  least  four  more  possibilities,  mak¬ 
ing  a  total  of  eight.  That,  of  course,  further  assumes  that 
all  vowels  are  the  same,  for  the  vowels  in  all  the  pro¬ 
posed  equivalents  are  diflferent,  so  that  we  get  a  vista  of  fur¬ 
ther  combinations  to  an  almost  unlimited  extent.  In  fact,  the 
only  certain  point  of  contact  between  Habiri  and  Hebrew  is 
the  letter  r! 

Again,  these  transliterations  owe  any  value  they  may  be 
deemed  to  possess  to  one  great  assumption  —  that  the  Habiri 
were  in  fact  a  Hebrew  people,  so  that  their  name  in  cunei¬ 
form  is  a  transliteration  from  Hebrew.  If  they  were  a  peo- 

*  According  to  unpublished  information  cited  at  page  85  of 
Smith’s  article,  the  word  means  “  plunderers  ”  —  a  curious  desig¬ 
nation  for  a  people  in  the  invocation  of  its  gods  in  a  solemn  treaty 
(cp.  Eerdmans,  Vorgeschichte,  p.  62). 

Vol.  LXXIII.  No.  291.  9 
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pie  of  any  other  language  (as  the  name  or  word  sagas  seems 
to  show),  the  whole  thing  goes,  for  a  transliteration  from  the 
a  language  when  transliterated  again  from  cuneiform  into 
Hebrew  might  resemble  any  number  of  Hebrew  words  with¬ 
out  in  fact  having  the  slightest  connection  with  any  one  of 
them.  The  only  material  facts  we  know  about  the  Habiri 
are:  (1)  that  they  were  practically  identical  with  the  Sagaz 
(who  are  called  by  a  non-Hebrew  term),  (2)  that  their  gods 
were  not  Hebrew  gods,  and  (3)  that  in  the  jurat  of  a  treaty 
their  gods  are  invoked  at  the  end  of  a  group  of  Hittite  gods 
(Bohl,  p.  87).  When  we  add  the  fact  that  the  Israelites  were 
in  Egypt  at  the  time  to  which  the  Amarna  tablets  relate  and 
did  not  invade  Palestine  until  nearly  two  centuries  later,  and 
the  fact  (well  known  to  readers  of  Egyptian  history  and  the 
Book  of  Judges)  that  the  Palestine  of  the  second  millennium 
B.c.  was  the  scene  of  countless  wars  and  invasions,  we  see 
that  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  a  case  for  the  Habiri-Hebrew 
theory.  Professor  Smith  gfives  us  the  verdict  of  philologists 
as  follows :  “  The  evidence  for  identifying  the  Habiri  with 

the  Hebrews  need  not  be  restated.  It  is  so  strong  as  to  have 
convinced  most  workers  in  this  field”  (p.  85).  I  can  only 
say  that  for  a  lawyer  the  only  possible  finding  is  that  there 
is  no  evidence.  History  is  not  to  be  written  by  gambling  in 
consonants  and  vowels. 

It  is  suggested  that  there  is  confirmation  of  the  theory 
from  the  recent  excavation  of  Jericho.  The  newest  account 
(that  of  Cobern,  ISBE,  p.  2230)  shows  that  this  is  not  so. 
A  century  or  more  before  the  probable  date  of  the  Habiri 
campaign,  “  somewhere  near  the  15th  century,  the  old  forti¬ 
fications  were  seriously  damaged,  but  equally  powerful  ones 
replaced  them.  The  Carman  experts  all  believed  that  a  break 
in  the  city’s  history  was  clearly  shown  about  the  time  when. 
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according  to  the  pottery,  Israel  ought  to  have  captured  the 
city,  and  it  was  confidently  said  that  the  distinctively  Canaan- 
itish  pottery  ceased  completely  and  permanently  at  this  point ; 
but  further  research  has  shown  that  at  least  a  portion  of  the 
old  town  had  a  practically  continuous  existence.”  According 
to  the  German  experts,  “  Israel  ought  to  have  captured  the 
city”  in  the  Habiri  period  (Sellin  and  Watzinger,  Jericho, 
1913,  p.  181),  and  their  judgment  was  influenced  by  the  the¬ 
ory.  It  is,  however,  evident  from  Cobern’s  account  that  the 
excavations  do  not  confirm  it. 

The  Egyptian  monuments  have  introduced  us  to  some  peo¬ 
ple  called  ‘Apriew,  Eerdmans  (V'orgeschichte,  pp.  52  ff.)  has 
argued  for  their  identification  with  Hebrews.  This  is  con¬ 
nected  with  his  theory  that  the  Israelites  did  not  enter  Egypt 
till  after  Merneptah.  As  they  are  mentioned  under  Rameses 
II.  (i.e.  before  on  his  theory  Israel  had  entered  Egypt), 
Rameses  III.,  and  Rameses  IV.  (i.e.  after  Merneptah),  it  is 
clear  that  they  cannot  be  the  Israelites.  Bohl  (pp.  73-83)  has 
an  excellent  discussion.  The  identification  is  philologically 
possible,  but  not  probable  (p.  76).  I  agree  with  Bohl  and 
Kittel  (Geschichte  des  Volkes  Israel,  2d  ed.,  vol.  i.  [1912] 
pp.  453-455)  in  thinking  that  these  people  mety  have  been 
Hebrews,  but  I  regard  it  as  most  unlikely.  In  any  case  the 
possibility  does  not  touch  the  question  of  Israel. 

That  is  all.  Compare  this  with  the  correspondence  be¬ 
tween  Eg)'ptian  and  Hebrew  records  over  a  period  of  470 
years,  and  the  difference  is  sufficiently  marked. 

We  can  now  consider  the  other  theories.^ 

It  is  said  that  the  Exodus  was  much  earlier  than  the  time 
of  Merneptah.  This  is  impossible  for  the  following  reasons : — 

’A  good  recent  account  of  them  is  given  by  J.  M.  P.  Smith,  AJSL, 
vol.  xxxii.  pp.  81  ft. 
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(a)  Correspondence  of  Joseph  with  the  Hyksos  period. 

(b)  The  building  of  Pithom  and  Raamses. 

(c)  The  Israel  stele,  which  tells  of  the  defeat  of  a  non¬ 
territorial  Israel  in  circumstances  that  cannot  be  duplicated. 

(d)  The  silence  of  the  Book  of  Judges  as  to  any  Egyp¬ 
tian  invasion  during  the  period  it  covers. 

Add  to  this  that  there  is  not  a  particle  of  archaeological 
evidence  to  support  the  theory. 

Eerdmans  ( Vorgeschichte,  pp.  74  f.)  places  the  entry  into 
Egypt  after  the  time  of  Merneptah.  This  is  impossible  for 
each  and  all  of  the  following  reasons: — 

(a)  and  (b)  as  above. 

(c)  The  whole  Book  of  Genesis  is  repugnant  to  the  the¬ 
ory  of  an  Israel  that  would  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Israel  stele  in  times  preceding  the  Egyptian  bondage. 

(d)  The  later  chronology  is  impossible,  for  he  dates  the 
Exodus  at  circa  1130  b.c.,  and  David  at  circa  1000  b.c.  De¬ 
ducting  the  forty  years  of  the  wanderings,  we  have  ninety 
}ears  for  the  whole  period  from  the  entry  into  Palestine  to 
David. 

Add  to  this  that  there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence  for  the 
theory  of  a  divided  Israel,  that  the  identification  of  the 
‘Apriew  with  the  Hebrews  is  extremely  doubtful,  and  that 
there  were  ‘Apriew  in  Egypt  before  (according  to  Eerdmans) 
Israel  entered. 

Then  there  is  the  theory  of  a  divided  Israel.  For  this 
there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence,  and  it  is  contradicted  by 
the  whole  Pentateuchal  record. 

In  Ex.  xii.  40  we  read :  “And  the  sojourn  of  the  children 
of  Israel  which  they  sojourned  in  Egypt  was  430  years.”  The 
LXX  and  Samaritan  make  it  a  sojourning  in  Canaan  and 
Egypt.  This  should  be  rejected  on  textual  grounds ;  for 
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(1)  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob  were  not  “children  of  Is¬ 
rael,”  and  (2)  the  LXX  and  the  (Samaritan  differ  as  to  the 
position  of  the  insertion,  thus  marking  it  as  a  gloss.  But 
now  we  have  an  independent  test.  The  right  reading  added 
to  the  date  of  the  Exodus  will  give  the  date  b.c.  of  Joseph. 
The  difference  in  the  readings  makes  a  difference  of  215  years 
in  the  date,  for  that  is  the  interval  given  by  the  schematic 
chronology  of  Genesis  between  the  call  of  Abraham  and  the 
descent  into  Egypt.  Add  215  —  the  Samaritan  and  Greek 
period  —  to  the  date  of  the  Exodus,  and  whether  we  accept 
Petrie’s  or  Breasted’s  date  for  Merneptah,  we  come  near 
the  accession  of  Amenhotep  II.  (Breasted  1448-1420,  Petrie 
1449-1423  R.C.,  the  date  of  accession  being  astronomically 
fixed).  That  is  called  by  Breasted  (History,  2d  ed.,  p.  322) 
“  the  full  noontide  ”  of  “  the  imperial  age,”  and  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  Joseph.  But  add  430  and  we  get  circa  1660,  i.e.  the 
close  of  the  Hyksos  period,  which  has  always  been  accepted 
.as  the  right  time  for  Joseph.  We  have  already  seen  how 
this  agrees  with  the  results  of  the  excavation  of  Raamses. 

It  remains  to  consider  the  date  of  Abraham  and  Gen.  xv. 
The  Amraphel  of  Gen.  xiv.  has  been  identified  with  Ham¬ 
murabi,  but  there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way  (ISBE, 
s.v.  “Amraphel”),^  and  the  identification  seems  very  doubt¬ 
ful.  Add  to  this  that  L.  W.  King  (History  of  Babylon,  1915) 
concludes,  on  the  basis  of  information  in  the  course  of  pub¬ 
lication,  that  Hammurabi’s  date  is  2123-2081  b.c.  If  this  be 
correct,  —  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  have  been 
*  The  discussion  by  C.  H..  W.  Johns,  Relations  between  the  Laws 
of  Babylonia,  1914,  pp.  17-20,  Is  quite  untrustworthy.  He  con¬ 
fuses  Warad-Sln  with  Rlm-Sln  (see  Pinches  In  ISBE,  s.v.v.  “  Erl- 
Aku,”  “Elam”;  also  King,  History  of  Babylon,  p.  89).  On  the 
other  hand,  according  to  the  newest  information,  Warad-SIn  and 
Hammurabi  did  not  reign  contemporaneously. 
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very  many  dates  for  this  famous  king,  ranging  from  2394- 
2339  to  1772-1717  b.c.  (King,  Chronicles  concerning  Early 
Babylonian  Kings,  1907,  vol.  i.  p.  87),  —  the  identification  is 
out  of  the  question. 

For  myself  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  reign  of  Amraphel 
should  be  assigned  to  the  gap  between  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Samsu-ditana,  the  last  king  of  the  first  Babylonian  dynasty 
(1926  B.C.),  and  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Gaudash, 
the  first  king  of  the  third  Babylonian  dynasty  (1760  b.c. 
—  the  dates  being  King’s).  The  so-called  second  dynasty 
consists  of  kings  of  the  sea  country,  some  of  whom  were 
contemporaneous  with  some  of  the  rulers  of  the  first  dynasty. 
It  is  certain  that  some  of  these  men  reigned  in  Babylon,  and 
it  is  not  certain  that  any  of  them  ever  did.  “We  have  as  yet 
no  direct  evidence  of  their  occupation  of  Babylon’’  (King, 
History,  p.  211).  And  of  the  whole  period  the  same  historian 
says ;  “  The  only  fact  of  which  we  are  certain  is  the  continued 
succession  of  the  sea-country  kings”  (p.  212).  It  is  to  this 
period  that  the  Biblical  data  clearly  assign  Amraphel  and  his 
contemporaries.  I  venture  to  predict  that  if  and  when  we 
obtain  full  information  as  to  this  period,  the  truth  will  be 
found  to  fit  the  Biblical  data  a  great  deal  better  than  the 
Hammurabi-Amraphel  identification  ever  did. 

For  the  moment,  however,  we  have  no  external  infor¬ 
mation  as  to  Abraham’s  date,  and  must  hope  for  archae¬ 
ological  finds.  It  is  well  known  that  the  chronology  of  the 
Massoretic  Genesis  is  a  scheme  one  element  of  which  is  to 
give  two  thirds  of  4000  years,  i.e.  2666,  for  the  period  from 
the  Creation  to  the  Exodus.  Now  the  430  of  Ex.  xii.  40  is 
not  a  multiple  of  40  or  a  round  number,  and  the  chronolog¬ 
ical  scheme  is  partly  based  on  it.  Hence  I  believe  it  to  be 
genuine,  and  this  brings  us  to  Gen.  xv. 
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The  material  words  are  as  follows :  “  Know  that  thy  seed 
shall  be  a  sojourner  in  a  land  that  is  not  theirs,  and  shall 
serve  four  hundred  years  [ver.  13]  ...  and  in  the  fourth  gen¬ 
eration  they  shall  come  hither  again”  (ver.  16).  This  makes 
nonsense.  The  fourth  generation  cannot  refer  to  the  sojourn 
iji  Egypt;  because  (1)  a  generation  is  not  and  never  was 
100  years,  and  (2)  even  if  it  were,  the  return  did  not  take 
place  till  after  470  years ;  and  after  what  we  have  learnt,  we 
are  entitled  to  expect  minute  accuracy  from  the  true  text  — 
at  any  rate  in  matters  historical.  In  the  days  when  this 
chapter  made  sense,  the  fourth  generation  must  have  re¬ 
ferred  to  something  else.  That  can  only  be  the  beginning 
of  the  oppression,  i.e.  (probably)  the  accession  of  Rameses 
II.,  some  108  years  before  the  entry  into  Canaan;  and  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  gives  a  reasonable  and  possible  time  for  a  gen¬ 
eration.  The  conquest  began  some  108  years  after  the  rise  of 
the  new  king  who  knew  not  Joseph  (Ex.  i.  8),  i.e.  of  Rame¬ 
ses  II.,  for  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  suggestion  that 
the  reference  is  to  a  dynasty.  Allowing  twenty-five  years  for 
a  generation,  the  men  of  the  fourth  generation  born  in  the 
first  years  of  the  oppression  would  be  in  their  thirties  when 
the  conquest  began.  That  allowance  is  roughly  accurate, 
though  it  may  err  some  threp  or  four  years  on  the  one  side 
or  the  other.  It  may  be  noticed  that  there  is  a  margin  for 
such  error  in  the  age  of  the  fourth  generation.  The  “  four 
hundred  years  ”  present  no  difficulty  to  the  textual  critic,  for 
he  knows  that  four  hundred  may  be  nothing  more  than  a 
scribe’s  misreading  of  forty  (see  Essays  in  Pent.  Grit.,  pp. 
155-169).  In  the  old  Hebrew  writing  there  was  no  division 
of  words  and  no  distinction  between  final  letters  and  others. 
Further,  abbreviations  were  common,  the  letter  m  (the  ini¬ 
tial  letter  of  the  word  for  hundred)  being  a  current  abbre- 
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viation  for  it.  Forty  differs  from  four  only  by  the  addition 
of  this  letter  m.  Hence  the  misreading.  In  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  forty  is  in  common  use  not  as  an  arithmetical  expres¬ 
sion,  but  as  a  vague  statement  of  number.  Thus  we  should 
be  giving  the  meaning  most  correctly  by  a  paraphrase  like 
“  they  shall  be  slaves  for  a  period  of  years,  and  in  the  fourth 
generation  they  shall  return.”  The  passing  over  of  the 
period^ of  the  free  sojourn  in  Egypt  in  verse  13  is  entirely 
characteristic  of  Hebrew  methods  of  expression.  So  we  see 
how  the  schematic  chronology  arrived  at  215  years  as  the 
period  from  the  call  of  Abraham  to  the  entering  into  Egypt. 
If  the  fourth  generation  from  Jacob  went  out  after  430  years, 
then  surely  the  second  generation  from  Abraham  must  have 
gone  in  after  215  years.  That  is  the  underlying  thought.  We 
are  dealing  not  with  historical  chronology  but  with  editorial 
reasoning  from  texts.  For  these  reasons  I  am  of  opinion 
that  the  430  years  and  the  fourth  generation  are  both  strictly 
historical.  Biblical  students  should  always  remember  that  on 
the  day  when  the  full  truth  is  revealed,  there  can  be  no  irrec¬ 
oncilable  discrepancies,  no  harmonistic  interpretations,  and  no 
forced  exegesis.  Truth  is  always  consistent. 

The  foregoing  investigations  give  circa  1700  b.c.  for  the 
birth  of  Joseph ;  and,  in  view  of  the  other  indications,  we 
may  give  circa  1800  b.c,  as,  roughly,  the  year  of  Abraham’s 
entry  into  Canaan.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Isaac  was 
not  born  until  late,  that  his  marriage  in  turn  was  for  long 
unfruitful  (Gen.  xxv.  21),  that  Jacob  was  of  marriageable 
age  when  he  went  to  Aram-naharaim,  that  he  then  served 
seven  years,  and  that  Joseph  was  not  born  till  late  in  his  mar¬ 
ried  life.  No  greater  certainty  is  at  present  obtainable. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  on  the  chronology  from  the  Ex¬ 
odus  to  the  building  of  the  Temple.  In  Judges  xi.  25  f.,  the 
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Massoretic  text  reads :  “  Did  he  have  any  dispute  with  Is¬ 
rael,  or  did  he  at  all  fight  with  them?  When  Israel  abode  in 
Heshbon  .  .  .  three  hundred  years;  and  why  did  you  not  re¬ 
lieve  at  that  time?’'  Recent  commentators  have  followed 
Moore  in  reading :  “  Did  he  have  any  dispute  with  Israel,  or 
did  he  at  all  fight  with  them  when  Israel  abode  in  Heshbon,” 
etc.  “And  why  did  you  not,”  etc.,  thus  treating  three  hun¬ 
dred  years  as  a  gloss  based  on  the  schematic  chronology  of 
the  book.  If  the  two  readings  be  compared,  there  can  be  no 
reasonable  doubt  that  Moore  is  right. 

As  to  the  schematic  chronology  itself,  I  refer  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  in  Moore’s  “  Judges  ”  as  proving  beyond  all  doubt 
that  it  is  not  historical.  This  is  not  the  time  to  make  a  fresh 
attempt  at  solving  its  problems,  because  the  publication  of 
the  larger  Cambridge  Septuagint  may  give  us  fresh  material. 
There  is  no  reference  in  the  book  to  any  Egyptian  invasion, 
and  this  accords  with  the  facts.  There  is  not  enough  his¬ 
torical  material  to  fill  anything  like  the  period  assigned  by 
the  chronology.  Half  a  dozen  figures  stand  out  —  Barak 
and  Deborah,  Gideon,  Abimelech,  Jephthah,  and  Samson. 
Even  with  the  assistance  of  Othniel,  Caleb’s  younger  con¬ 
temporary,  Ehud,  and  the  minor  judges,  these  cannot  sum  up 
the  history  of  four  centuries.  Nor  are  the  recurrent  forties 
and  twenties  and  the  one  eighty  time  reckonings.  Forty  is 
rarely  arithmetical  in  the  Old  Testament. 

Lastly,  there  is  1  Kings  vi.  1.  According  to  the  Hebrew 
480  years,  according  to  the  LXX  440,  elapsed  from  the  Ex¬ 
odus  to  the  building  of  the  Temple.  Both  are  multiples  of 
forty,  and  due  to  schematic  chronologers. 

That  completes  our  brief  survey.  It  is  not  at  present  pos¬ 
sible  to  date  the  periods  of  the  patriarchs  and  the  judges  in 
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the  same  way  as  the  long  stretch  of  time  from  Joseph  to  the 
death  of  Moses,  but  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  that  the  science 
which  in  the  past  has  taught  us  so  much  andl  has  so  brilliantly 
confirmed  the  Biblical  narrative  may  in  the  future  extend 
its  revelations  in  full  measure  to  the  earlier  and  later  ages. 

In  conclusion  I  would  express  my  deep  indebtedness  to 
those  whose  eflforts  have  rendered  this  investigation  possi¬ 
ble, —  primarily,  of  course  to  Professor  Flinders  Petrie,  who 
in  the  triple  role  of  discoverer  of  the  Israel  stele,  excavator 
of  Raamses,  and  historian  of  Egypt  has  conferred  such 
unique  benefits  on  all  lovers  of  the  Bible,  and  then  to  Pro¬ 
fessors  Naville,  Breasted,  Bohl,  and  Eerdmans,  whose  work 
has  done  so  much  to  lighten  and  inform  my  labors. 
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ARTICLE  VIII. 

CRITICAL  NOTES. 

HOW  WAS  JESUS  LIMITED  IN  KNOWLEDGE  AND  POWER? 

The  thoughtful  discussion  of  “  How  Was  Our  Lord  Lim¬ 
ited  as  a  Man?”  in  the  Sunday  School  Times  several  months 
ago,  suggests  the  presentation  of  a  few  thoughts,  which  the 
writer  has  found  helpful  to  himself  in  comprehending  the 
subject.  The  point  therein  urged,  that  Paul  maintained  the 
continuity  of  the  personality  of  Jesus,  when  he  “  emptied  him¬ 
self,  taking  the  form  of  a  servant”  (Phil.  ii.  7),  is  of  prime 
importance.  John  also  expresses  himself  in  a  similar  way 
(John  i.  1,  14).  Both  are  difficult  to  harmonize  with  the  con¬ 
ception  of  two  natures,  as  stated  by  the  Chalcedon  creed. 

The  Scriptural  passages  just  referred  to  seem  to  suggest 
that  the  limitations  of  the  Divine  soul  were  rather  the  natural 
effects  of  the  body,  as  may  be  learned  from  modern  psy¬ 
chology.  The  limitations  of  the  soul  by  the  body  are  real, 
and  often  are  just  as  manifest  and  potent  in  the  sage  and  the 
seer  as  in  the  dullard  or  dolt.  Brilliancy  of  intellect,  or  power 
of  soul,  seems  to  make  no  difference,  and  no  reason  readily 
appears  why  a  divine  spirit  might  not,  or  indeed  would  not 
naturally,  be  similarly  limited,  if  incarnate. 

1.  Perhaps  the  most  evident  limitation  is  that  conscious¬ 
ness,  without  which  there  can  be  no  mental  activity,  is  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  conditions  of  the  body.  Sleep,  a  blow  on  the 
head,  or  a  nervous  shock  may  temporarily,  or  even  perma¬ 
nently,  destroy  consciousness,  and  the  spirit  is  helpless  and 
inert.  If  the  divine  “  was  manifest  in  the  flesh,”  why  should 
it  not  have  been  similarly  affected? 

2.  The  activities  and  experiences  of  consciousness  are  just 
as  truly  affected  by  our  physical  conditions  and  spiritual  en- 
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vironment.  Whether  a  great  truth  thrills  us,  or  is  forgotten 
for  the  time,  often  depends  upon  the  course  of  the  blood  in 
the  brain,  the  prominence  of  an  appetite,  a  chance  glimpse  of 
some  object,  a  spoken  word,  or  some  casual  suggestion.  And 
the  success  or  defeat  in  the  crisis  of  a  lifetime  may  depend 
upon  the  scope  and  vividness  of  consciousness  in  such  a 
crisis. 

Omniscience  cannot  feel  the  force  of  temptation,  because 
it  knows  the  effect  of  every  act  and  the  folly  of  every  sin; 
but  if  omniscience  could  forget,  or  see  only  one  side  of  a 
question  at  a  time,  as  under  bodily  limitations,  we  can  under¬ 
stand  how  Jesus  could  have  been  truly  tempted,  how  prayer 
could  strengthen  him,  familiarity  with  Scripture  could  bring 
timely  help,  and  his  experiences  in  such  circumstances  be  a 
real  model  for  us. 

And  so,  also,  physical  exhaustion  and  nervous  collapse 
might  temporarily  eclipse  his  faith,  so  that  he  cried,  “  My 
God,  my  God,  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?”  Intense  sym¬ 
pathy  with  sinful  man,  and  horror  at  the  blackness  of  self¬ 
ishness  and  of  willful  rejection  of  Divine  love,  might  have 
caused  the  agony  in  the  Garden,  with  its  attendant  fear  of 
failure.  Nor  may  it  seem  inconceivable  that  the  keenness  of 
Divine  love  for  the  sinner,  with  the  vision  of  the  fate  of  un¬ 
repentant  sinners  in  outer  darkness,  should  have  been  too 
much  for  bodily  endurance. 

3.  The  human  soul  has  three  sources  of  knowledge:  ex¬ 
perience,  revelation,  and  instinct  or  intuition.  The  first  is 
fundamental  in  man,  and  is  directly  dependent  on  bodily 
senses  and  sensations.  Revelation  comes  from  other  spiritual 
beings  who  communicate  with  us.  The  third  speaks  to  us 
in  our  inner  consciousness.  It  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  in¬ 
herited  experience,  and  such  a  phrase  may  suggest  its  prob¬ 
able  origin.  In  this  resides  the  difference  between  the  great 
man  and  the  ordinary,  between  the  brilliant  and  the  dull. 
The  consciousness  of  this  inner  revelation  of  one’s  self  often 
comes  suddenly.  It  is  like  a  new  birth.  We  say  the  man  has 
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found  himself,  or  has  seen  the  vision  of  his  life.  To  man  it 
is  the  full  revelation  of  his  humanity,  or  race  life ;  to  Jesus 
it  was  the  awakening  to  his  divinity. 

Therefore,  we  may  hold  logically  that  Jesus  learned  by  ex¬ 
perience  and  revelation,  or  as  is  recorded,  “  advanced  in  wis¬ 
dom  and  stature ;  ”  and  that  in  time,  certainly  when  he 
announced  his  Messiahship,  he  had  become  conscious  of  his 
Divine  nature.  Perhaps,  it  was  by  glimpses  at  first  of  his 
prenatal  existence  with  its  omniscience  and  omnipotence 
which  became  more  and  more  habitual  with  him,  less  and 
less  frequently  eclipsed. 

When  we  speak  of  the  knowledge  of  a  man,  we  mean  the 
full  scope  of  his  infonnation  at  its  best  or  fullest,  not  that  of 
which  he  is  conscious  at  an  ordinary  time,  or  perhaps  at  any 
one  moment,  and  when  he  forgets,  he  knows  that  he  has  for¬ 
gotten  and  to  a  degree  what  he  has  forgotten.  Is  it  not,  there¬ 
fore,  conceivable  that  Jesus  might  have  had  omniscience,  and 
yet  may  have  become  conscious,  in  a  similar  way,  at  certain 
limes,  that  much  of  its  scope  was  out  of,  or  beyond,  his  con¬ 
sciousness  ?  By  some  such  conception,  we  may  believe  that  his 
utterances  concerning  religious  truth  were  Divinely  spoken, 
with  the  full  authority  of  God. 

This  has  particular  bearing  on  the  conclusion  of  those  who 
press  the  doctrine  of  Kenosis,  or  “  emptying,”  until  it  de¬ 
stroys  his  Divinity,  and  renders  his  recognition,  of  the  author¬ 
ity  of  the  Old  Testament  scriptures  as  the  word  of  God  of 
no  more  value  than  of  a  man  of  his  time,  not  to  be  compared 
in  critical  importance  with  that  of  a  scholar  of  the  twentieth 
century. 

One  word  concerning  a  passage  to  which  some  will  appeal 
in  support  of  his  limited  knowledge  to  the  end  of  his  earthly 
career.  Mark  xiii.  32  says,  “  But  of  that  hour  knoweth  no 
one,  not  even  the  angels  in  heaven,  neither  the  Son,  but  the 
Father.”  When  we  remember  how  Christ  at  times  professed 
knowledge  of  the  beginning  and  of  the  future,  which  must 
have  assumed  omniscience  (see  John  xvii.  5,  24;  viii.  58;  Matt, 
xxvi.  64;  xvi.  21,  27),  we  are  constrained  to  consider  that 
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passage  as  a  colloquial  expression  which  is  more  philosoph¬ 
ically  stated  in  Acts  i.  7,  “  It  is  not  for  you  to  know  times  or 
seasons,  which  the  Father  hath  set  within  his  own  authority.” 

4.  Emotions  of  the  Infinite  as  implied  in  many  Scriptural 
passages  may  be  inconceivable  to  us,  but  of  Jesus  they  are 
expressive.  The  force  of  apf>etite,  the  play  of  feeling,  the 
strength  of  impulse,  and  other  incentives  to  action  are  also 
dependent  on  bodily  conditions.  Here  again  is  a  field  of 
temptation,  whereof  it  may  be  said  even  of  an  infinite  spirit, 
“  one  that  hath  been  in  all  points  tempted  like  as  we  are.” 

5.  None  will  question  this  final  statement,  which  is  so  ob¬ 
vious.  His  body  localized  the  manifestations  of  his  power.  He 
could  not  be  in  more  than  one  place  at  a  time.  Hence  one  rea¬ 
son.  if  not  the  main  one,  for  his  telling  his  disciples,  “  It  is 
expedient  for  you  that  I  go  away.” 

His  power  as  a  speaker  must  have  been  limited  by  his 
voice,  his  manner,  and  his  countenance,  and  we  do  not  know 
that  they  were  specially  impressive,  except  when  they  were 
illuminated  by  his  perfect  soul.  There  were  times  when  the 
godlike  spirit  shone  through  them  with  mighty  power,  as 
when  he  drove  the  money-changers  from  the  temple,  and 
when  it  struck  down  the  soldiers  sent  to  arrest  him. 

The  prophet  said  of  him,  “  He  hath  no  form  or  comeliness, 
and  when  we  see  him,  there  is  no  beauty  that  we  should  de¬ 
sire  him.”  This  could  not  have  been  spoken  of  his  character, 
or  soul.  It  might  have  been  said  of  his  bodily  form  from  a 
worldly  standpoint.  May  he  not  have  taken  not  simply  a 
human  form,  but  that  of  the  humblest  of  men? 

If  so,  these  bodily  limitations  would  have  had  their  fullest 
effect,  and  he  could  have  prayed  most  fittingly,  “  I  glorified 
thee  on  the  earth,  having  accomplished  the  work,  which  thou 
hast  given  me  to  do,  and  now.  Father,  glorify  thou  me  with 
thine  own  self,  with  the  glory  which  I  had  with  thee  before 
the  world  was.” 


Lawrence,  Kansas. 


J.  E.  Todd. 
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PROFESSOR  WEISMANN  ON  TALION  AND  PUBLIC  PUNISH¬ 
MENT  IN  THE  MOSAIC  LAW.‘ 

This  book  by  Professor  Weismann  calls  for  something 
more  than  a  short  notice.  Its  excellence,  the  fact  that  it  con¬ 
stitutes  a  definite  and  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  and 
understanding  of  Hebrew  law,  and  the  cases  where  his  views 
differ  from  those  that  an  English  lawyer  would  hold,  alike 
impose  more  detailed  consideration  than  would  be  possible 
in  small  compass.  It  is  marked  by  an  air  of  modesty  and 
reasonableness  which  is  very  grateful  after  much  experience 
of  the  dogmatism  and  stupidity  of  slipshod  theological  claim¬ 
ants  to  infallibility.  It  is  lucid  and  thorough,  and  takes  ac¬ 
count  of  a  wide  range  of  German  and  French  literature; 
though,  of  works  written  in  English,  only  a  book  of  Bissell’s 
and  an  encyclopedia  article  have  been  consulted.  In  the  case 
of  whole  sections  a  reviewer  can  only  express  his  complete 
and  respectful  agreement,  with  here  and  there  a  note  of  dis¬ 
sent  as  to  some  minor  detail.  Indeed,  for  one  who  has 
been  trained  on  the  lines  of  the  English  law  schools  the 
main  feature  of  interest  lies  less  in  the  professor’s  opinions 
and  conclusions  than  in  the  fact  that  he  reaches  them  by 
rather  different  paths  from  those  that  we  should  naturally 
follow.  It  may  be  added  that  the  professor  is  invariably 
right  in  cases  where  he  differs  from  the  opinions  of  theo¬ 
logians,  and  that  he  has  undoubtedly  proved  his  main  con¬ 
tention  (of  which  more  hereafter).  The  volume  should  be 
found  in  every  theological  library,  for  it  greatly  excels  many 
more  pretentious  works  and  provides  much  wholesome  doc¬ 
trine  admirably  expressed  on  matters  where  theologians  are  in¬ 
variably  very  weak.  As  examples  I  would  cite  the  first,  third, 
and  sixth  divisions  of  the  first  section,  the  fourth  division  of 
the  second  section,  and,  subject  to  the  criticisms  which  fol¬ 
low,  the  third  and  sixth  sections.  The  sections  are  eight  in 
number  and  deal  with  the  following  topics: — 

‘  Talion  und  offentliche  Strafe  im  Mosaischen  Rechte.  Von  Dr. 
Jakob  Weismann,  Gehelmem  Justizrat  und  Professor  in  Greifswald. 
Leipzig:  Verlag  von  Felix  Meiner.  1913.  M.  3.50. 
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Sect.  1. 

(PP. 

1-11). 

“  2. 

(PP. 

12-22). 

“  3. 

(PP. 

22-40). 

“  4. 

(PP. 

40-56). 

“  5. 

(PP. 

57-64). 

“  6. 

(PP. 

64-86). 

“  7. 

(PP. 

86-90). 

“  8. 

(PP. 

90-100) 

Object  and  methods. 

The  critical  assumptions. 

The  conception  of  taiion:  talion  in  injuries 
to  the  person  and  wrongs  to  property:  the 
private-law  character  of  talion. 

Blood  revenge  and  talion  in  the  case  of 
homicide. 

Appendix:  Talion  in  the  case  of  homicide 
according  to  Islamic  law. 

The  right  of  asylum.  Homicide  as  a  crime. 
Talion  in  the  case  of  false  testimony. 

The  idea  of  public  punishment. 


To  make  matters  quite  clear  to  non-legal  readers  a  few 
words  of  explanation  are  desirable.  A  crime  (dffentlichcs 
Dclikt)  is,  for  our  present  purposes,  an  offense  of  which  the 
community  undertakes  the  punishment  as  part  of  its  own 
duty.  When  the  community  lays  it  down  that,  as  a  matter  of 
law,  murder  is  to  be  punished  by  it  with  death,  and  that  this 
penalty  is  not  to  be  at  the  option  of  any  private  individual, 
it  makes  murder  a  crime.  On  the  other  hand,  a  tort  {delict) 
is  a  wrong  which  is  treated  as  a  matter  of  private  law.  If 
I  unlawfully  trespass  on  my  neighbor’s  land,  he  can  take 
action  against  me  if  he  choose,  and  recover  damages ;  but 
he  only  can  do  so,  and  if  he  does  not  choose,  the  community 
as  a  community  will  not  interfere,  and  nothing  will  happen 
to  me.  It  is  a  matter  of  private  law,  law  regulating  relation.^ 
between  two  individuals  in  which  no  public  interest  is  di¬ 
rectly  concerned.  In  such  a  case  the  community  leaves  the 
question  of  dealing  with  me  to  private  judgment.  Let  us 
apply  this  to  the  case  of  homicide.  “  He  that  smiteth  a  man 
so  that  he  die  shall  surely  be  put  to  death  ”  is  a  criminal  law. 
Here  the  point  of  view  is  that  of  the  community’s  insisting 
on  the  punishment.  But  “  thou  shalt  give  life  in  return  for 
life,”  coupled  with  a  right  to  the  avenger  of  blood  not  to 
enforce  the  penalty  but  to  take  a  ransom  with  the  approval  or 
acquiescence  of  the  community,  is  private  law.  Historically 
thes^  two  methods  belong  to  different  stages.  The  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  offense  as  a  tort  is  historically  earlier  than  its 
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treatment  as  a  crime,  and  we  see  the  transition  quite  clearly 
in  Num.  xxxv.  81-33,  where,  in  the  case  of  criminal  homicide, 
the  taking  of  ransom  is  forbidden,  and  a  religious  sanction 
is  given  to  the  newer  conception  of  the  treatment  of  the 
offense  as  a  crime.  Now  in  early  societies  criminal  law  did 
not  exist  at  all.  In  its  place  was  vengeance,  tempered  sooner 
or  later  by  composition.  “  When  the  society  is  weak,  many 
injuries  lead  to  vengeance  expressed  in  blood-feud  (see 
especially  Gen.  xxxiv.)  and  retribution,  seen  in  talion  (‘eye 
for  eye,’  etc.).  This  is  often  disadvantageous  to  the  com¬ 
munity  which  is  weakened  by  private  wars  and  the  loss  or 
crippling  of  fighting  men,  and  everywhere  recourse  is  had  to 
a  system  of  compensation  to  prevent  this.  Thus  the  owner 
of  property  is  offered  manifold  restitution  from  the  thief  to 
prevent  his  taking  the  law  into  his  own  hands  and  fighting 
(Ex.  xxii.  1  (xxi.  37),  etc.;  Post,  Grundriss,  ii.  430-432); 
and  in  most  cases  both  the  blood-feud  and  talion  are  regu¬ 
larly  succeeded  by  composition.  Gen.  xx.  16,  where  a  thou¬ 
sand  pieces  of  silver  are  given  as,  ‘  a  covering  of  the  eyes,’ 
is  particularly  instructive.”  ^  Writers  who  have  not  been 
conspicuous  for  competence  or  training  in  the  comparative 
and  historical  methods  have  laid  it  down  that  the  vengeful 
notion  of  talion  is  the  predominant  conception  in  Mosaic 
criminal  law,  and  gives  it  its  specific  character.  Weismann’s 
main  thesis  (p.  4)  is,  that  this  view  is  wrong.  “The  prin¬ 
ciple  of  talion,”  he  writes,  “  in  the  Mosaic  law  is  not  a  prin¬ 
ciple  of  criminal  law  {strafreclitliches)  at  all —  criminal 
in  the  sense  of  being  subject  to  public  punishment  —  but 
purely  one  of  private  law ;  the  idea  of  public  punishment  did 
not  develop  in  Israelitish  criminal  law  out  of  vengeance 
(particularly  the  blood-feud),  not  out  of  the  conception  of 
retaliation,  not  out  of  the  idea  of  talion,  but  rather  arose 
independently  of  it  and  overcame  it.”  That  passage  in  Num¬ 
bers  proves  the  absolute  correctness  of  his  view.^  Weismann 

'Murray’s  Illustrated  Bible  Dictionary  (1908),  p.  186b. 

- 1  set  it  out  because  it  so  clearly  Illustrates  the  conflict  between 
new  and  old,  and  explains  the  viewpoint:  “  Moreover  ye  shall  take 
no  ransom  for  the  life  of  a  manslayer,  which  is  guilty  of  death: 

Vol.  LXXIII.  No.  291.  10 
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has  seen  that  this  law  and  Ex.  xxi.  12  £.,  15,  16,  etc.,  in  which 
this  idea  of  crime  is  found,  belong  to  the  same  historical  stage 
and  are  from  one  and  the  same  hand.  I  can  only  express  my 
complete  agreement.  And  this  leads  me  to  consider  the 
points  of  difference  between  us. 

In  the  whole  of  this  book  I  can  find  few  matters  of  im¬ 
portance  in  which  on  professional  grounds  I  must  dissent 
from  Weismann.  But  he  has  taken  over  some  errors  from 
the  theologians,  and  in  certain  matters  these  have  led  him 
astray.  I  have  frequently  observed  that  no  competent  jurist 
who  examined  the  Wellhausen  theory  could  fail  to  reject  it 
on  legal  grounds.  Weismann  is  in  the  peculiar  position  of 
having  taken  over  the  Wellhausen  theory  first  without  inde¬ 
pendent  e.vamination,  and  of  having  then  examined  a  small 
portion  of  the  jural  material  and  found  that  in  that  portion 
the  theory  broke  down.  In  consequence  he  has  modified  the 
theory  so  as  to  assign  to  P  several  parts  of  JE,  although  the 
critical  contention  was  that  P  could  be  and  had  been  separ¬ 
ated  by  them  with  complete  certainty:  he  has  had  to  abandon 
any  attempt  to  explain  phenomena  which  will  fit  in  with  Mo¬ 
saic  authorship,  but  with  nothing  else :  and  he  has  shown  con¬ 
clusively  that  a  transposition  which  he  has  taken  over  from 
the  critics  is  untenable.  Again,  in  one  connection  he  relies 
on  Lev.  xxvii,  to  explain  the  provisions  of  Exodus,  though  the 
former  belongs  to  a  late  stratum  of  P  according  to  the  critics, 
and  represents  the  views  of  a  writer  who  lived  many  centuries 
after  the  lawgiver  of  the  Exodus  passage  (pp.  50  f.).  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  dealing  with  each  of  the  main  passages,  I  shall 
point  to  the  evidence  of  Mosaic  date.  For  the  rest  I  may 

but  he  shall  surely  be  put  to  death.  And  ye  shall  take  no  ransom 
for  him  that  is  fled  to  his  city  of  refuge,  that  he  should  come  again 
to  dwell  in  the  land,  until  the  death  of  the  priest.  So  ye  shall  not 
pollute  the  land  wherein  ye  are:  for  blood,  it  polluteth  the  land: 
and  no  expiation  can  be  made  for  the  land  for  the  blood  that  is 
shed  therein,  but  by  the  blood  of  him  that  shed  it.  And  thou  shalt 
not  defile  the  land  which  ye  inhabit,  in  the  midst  of  which  I  dwell: 
for  I  the  Lord  dwell  in  the  midst  of  the  children  of  Israel”  (Num. 
XXXV.  31-34). 
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respectfully  refer  the  learned  professor  to  my  various  writ¬ 
ings  in  reply  to  the  Wellhausen  critics  and  particularly  to  the 
sixth  chapter  of  “  Essays  in  Pentateuchal  Criticism  ”  on  the 
alleged  centralizing  of  the  cultus,  and  to  pages  596-606  of 
the  BS  for  October,  1914,  as  to  the  judicial  law  of  Deut.  xvii. 

Leviticus  xxiv.  brings  out  the  difference  between  the  case- 
trained  English  lawyer  and  the  code-trained  German,  In 
dealing  with  a  code  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  rele¬ 
vant  section  or  sections,  discover  the  true  interpretation,  and 
then  apply  it  to  the  facts  in  any  particular  case.  This  is  not 
so  in  systems  where  the  law  is  made  by  judges  in  deciding 
cases.  A  set  of  facts  crops  up  which  leads  to  litigation. 
The  court  has  to  decide  that  set  of  facts  and  lay  down  the 
law  applicable  to  it.  When  a  new  case  arises  presenting  facts 
that  are  similar,  but  not  identical  with  the  first,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  consider  not  merely  the  earlier  judgment,  but 
also  the  facts  on  which  it  was  based.  Let  me  illustrate  this: 
X,  a  freeman,  commits  an  offense.  The  court  decides  that 
this  offense  is  to  be  punished  in  a  particular  way.  There¬ 
after  Y,  a  slave,  commits  the  same  offense.  It  is  not  possible 
just  to  turn  to  the  judgment  in  X’s  case  and  say  without  more 
ado  that  the  treatment  of  Y  must  be  the  same.  The  facts 
must  also  be  considered,  and  the  difference  of  status  may 
cause  a  difference  in  the  decisions.  Hence,  to  ascertain  what 
the  law  was  as  laid  down  in  the  case  of  X,  we  must  have  re¬ 
gard  to  the  facts  of  the  case  and  not  go  beyond  them.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  in  all  countries  that  rely  on  judge-made  law,  re¬ 
ports  of  cases  state  all  the  material  facts ;  and  when  new  cir¬ 
cumstances  arise,  the  court  considers  the  leading  reported 
cases  that  bear  on  the  subject,  and  decides  that  their  judg¬ 
ments  read  in  the  light  of  the  facts  on  which  they  zeere  based 
do  or  do  not  yield  a  principle  that  is  here  applicable.  In 
other  words,  the  earlier  decision  may  be  applied,  or  it  may 
be  distinguished. 

Leviticus  xxiv.  10-23  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  land¬ 
marks  in  legal  history  that  have  come  down  to  us,  but  it  must 
be  read  not  as  a  fortuitous  and  inexplicable  congeries  of  lit- 
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erary  fragments  but  as  a  decided  case.  I  have  discussed  it 
at  some  length,  giving  parallels  (which  could  easily  be  mul¬ 
tiplied  indefinitely),  in  the  third  chapter  of  “  Studies  in  Bib¬ 
lical  Law.”  For  our  present  purpose  a  shorter  treatment  will 
be  sufficient. 

The  son  of  an  Egyptian  father  and  an  Israelitish  mother 
blasphemed  the  name  of  God.  Held  (1)  that  blasphemy  was 
a  crime  punishable  by  death;  and  (2)  that,  in  the  case  of 
blasphemy  and  certain  other  specified  heads  of  law,  strangers 
(gerim)  were  subject  to  the  same  law  as  Israelites.  It  is  the 
second  point  that  gives  the  case  its  extraordinary  importance, 
for  it  was  much  more  difficult  than  can  easily  be  realized  by 
those  who  have  not  familiarized  themselves  with  either  ar¬ 
chaic  law  or  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  East  to-day.  In  cer¬ 
tain  stages  of  society,  law  is  personal  not  territorial.  This 
is  almost  always  the  case  where  the  law  is  religious.  Thus 
in  India,  Hindu  and  Mohammedan,  living  side  by  side,  will 
yet  be  subject  to  entirely  different  systems  of  law  in  certain 
matters ;  in  Turkey,  Siam,  or  China,  European  and  native 
are  subject  to  different  laws  and  different  tribunals ;  in  an¬ 
cient  Rome  certain  legal  institutions  had  to  be  duplicated, 
because  a  plebeian  was  not  a  patrician,  and  later  because  a 
stranger  was  not  a  Roman,  This  decision  in  the  case  of 
Shelomith’s  son  was  therefore  epoch-making,  for  it  settled 
the  question  whether  there  were  to  be  one  or  two  systems 
of  law  in  Israel  dealing  with  the  relevant  topics.  “  Lastly, 
we  come  to  the  question  of  the  date  of  the  passage.  On  this 
no  two  opinions  are  possible.  Such  a  judgment  as  this  could 
only  have  been  given  at  a  time  when  it  was  uncertain  what 
law  should  be  applied  to  strangers,  and  that  is  a  question 
which  is  bound  to  come  up  for  settlement  at  a  very  early  date 
in  the  independent  history  of  any  nation.  So  obvious  does 
this  appear  that  I  shall  not  trouble  to  cite  the  evidence  of  the 
historical  books.  But  we  can  of  course  carry  the  argument 
further.  Could  such  a  judgment  have  been  forged  in  any 
post-Mosaic  age  ?  Obviously  not ;  for  it  would  have  been 
utterly  meaningless  in  any  period  when  Israelite  law  was 
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applied  as  a  matter  of  course  to  a  criminal  of  foreign  ori¬ 
gin.  The  thoroughness  with  which  this  judgment  did  its 
work  made  it  certain  that  its  meaning  would  soon  be  for¬ 
gotten,  and  the  passage  must  have  been  as  unintelligible  in 
the  post-exilic  times,  to  which  the  critics  assign  it,  as  it  has 
proved  to  all  subsequent  commentators.  It  has  never  been 
suggested  either  that  the  supposititious  literary  forgers  of 
the  critics  were  capable  of  manufacturing  a  system  of  an¬ 
cient  law  which  would  bear  the  test  of  comparison  with  the 
genuine  systems  of  early  societies,  or  that  they  desired  to  pass 
off  on  their  contemporaries  a  body  of  law  which  was  obso¬ 
lete  and  unintelligible,  or  that  their  contemporaries  would 
ever  have  accepted  such  forgeries  as  intelligible,  useful,  or 
genuine”  (Studies  in  Biblical  Law,  p.  94). 

Turning  now  to  Ex.  xxi.  23-25,  I  am  compelled  again  to 
differ  from  the  learned  professor  —  this  time  on  other 
grounds.  This  passage  applies  to  a  pregnant  woman  who 
sustains  injury  to  her  person  when  standing  by  as  an  on¬ 
looker  at  a  fight  between  men.  I  have  considered  certain 
aspects  of  this  matter  on  page  119  of  “  Studies  in  Biblical 
Law  ”  and  need  not  repeat  myself.  Weismann  starts  by  as¬ 
suming  that  these  verses  should  be  transposed  to  follow 
verse  19  (pp.  27-29).  They  will  then  apply  in  the  case  of  two 
men  striving.  This  view  is  untenable  for  two  reasons : 
(a)  The  sentence  will  then  read,  “And  if  men  quarrel,  and 
one  strike  his  neighbor  with  a  stone,  or  with  a  fist,  and 
he  die  not,  ...  if  there  shall  be  damage,  thou  shalt  give  life 
for  life.”  But,  “  if  he  die  not  ”  it  is  impossible  to  “  give  life 
for  life.”  The  two  things  cannot  stand  together,  (b)  He 
himself  points  out  (p.  56)  that  in  that  case  the  passage  can¬ 
not  stand  with  xxi.  12,  which  treats  this  form  of  homicide 
as  a  crime.  We  should  then  have  side  by  side  in  the  same 
code  two  incompatible  laws,  the  one  treating  an  offense  as  a 
crime,  the  other  as  a  tort  subject  to  talion,  and  the  two  can¬ 
not  coexist.  Accordingly  Weismann  is  reduced  to  making 
verse  12  a  later  addition  of  P!  Clearly  the  true  effect  of  his 
logical  discussion  on  page  56  is  to  show,  not  that  verse  21  is 
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a  later  addition,  but  that  the  transposition  of  verses  23-25 
is  wrong. 

What  then  is  his  reason  for  this  transposition?  Nothing 
more  than  the  dictum  that  “  it  is  incredible  that  the  very 
special  case  of  the  injury  to  a  pregnant  woman  in  a  quarrel 
between  other  persons  should  have  been  treated,  and  all  other 
cases  of  injury  to  the  person  left  unpunished  ”  (p.  28).  So  it 
would  be,  but  Weismann  has  here  overlooked  two  facts.  He 
has  himself  explained  very  clearly  that  the  Mosaic  legislation 
does  not  purport  to  comprise  all  the  law  in  existence.  As  he 
pertinently  remarks,  “  ‘  Laws  that  live  in  the  conviction  and 
knowledge  of  all  ’  are  easily  passed  over  in  writing  down 
national  common  law”  {Volksrechten,  an  expression  for 
which  no  English  equivalent  exists)  (p.  11).  Indeed,  one 
may  go  further,  and  remark  that  the  legislation  of  the  Pen¬ 
tateuch  belongs  to  the  general  type  of  ancient  codes  which 
were  framed  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  up  disputed  points 
and  introducing  necessary  changes.  It  is  not  a  consolidating 
code.  '  I  have  repeatedly  adduced  evidence  of  this.^  Just 
as  in  the  case  of  Shelomith’s  son  and  some  other  decisions, 
so  in  many  of  the  “  dooms  ”  of  Exodus  the  law  laid  down 
was  really  to  deal  with  current  emergencies.  It  must  not  be 
forgotten  that,  from  the  departure  from  Egypt  onwards, 
Moses  was  acting  as  a  judge  (see  Ex.  xxxiii.  7  ff. ;  xxiv.  14; 
xviii.,  etc.).  I  apprehend  that  the  law  of  all  usual  cases  of 
personal  injury  had  long  been  well  settled,  and  that  it  was 
only  the  question  of  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  case  of  a 
pregnant  woman  bystander  that  was  doubtful.  Probably  an 
actual  case  had  recently  occurred. 

The  second  point  that  Weismann  has  overlooked  is  that  a 
transposition  leaves  us  with  practically  the  same  difficulty  — 
for  how  explain  the  fact  that  injury  to  bystanders  is  left  un¬ 
considered  except  in  the  case  of  pregnant  women,  or  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  any  provision  for  injury  to  the  woman  herself  apart 
from  her  prospects  of  child-bearing?  The  one  and  only  ex- 
*  Studies  in  Biblical  Law,  passim;  Murray’s  Illustrated  Bible 
Dictionary,  p.  465,  etc. 
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planation,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  the  law  relating  to  injuries 
to  the  person  generally  (in  the  case  of  bystanders  and  others) 
was  one  that  “  lived  in  the  conviction  and  knowledge  of  all,” 
and  that  consequently  it  was  only  in  the  very  exceptional 
case  of  pregnant  women  bystanders  and  the  new  case  of 
strangers  (gerim)  that  new  law  of  any  sort  was  necessary. 
Under  the  old  conception  of  law  as  personal  the  tribes  in 
Egypt  had  developed  the  elementary  rules  on  their  own  lines. 

Coming  now  to  the  law  of  homicide,  it  may  be  said  at  once 
that  it  is  intelligible  only  when  viewed  in  the  light  of  its  close 
connection  with  the  personal  experiences  of  Moses  the  man- 
slayer.  Weismann  tries  to  explain  the  provisions  of  Num¬ 
bers  by  the  theory  that  the  death  of  the  High  Priest  is  re¬ 
garded  as  expiation  for  the  homicides  committed  during  his 
tenure  of  the  dignity,  but  admits  frankly  that  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  see  what  expiatory  power  lay  in  it  (p.  74).  Let  me 
cite  what  I  have  written  before.  “  The  first  stage  known  to 
us  is  presented  by  the  history  of  Cain.  .  .  .  This  presents  us 
with  an  institution  found  in  many  ancient  societies  —  the 
Roman  sacratio  capitis,  and  see  Post,  Grundriss,  vol.  i.  pp. 
163  ff.,  352  flf.,  on  Fricdloslcgnng.  The  offender  is  expelled 
from  the  tribal  community,  and  left  to  wander  over  the  earth 
a  vagabond  liable  to  death  at  the  hands  of  any  who  may  meet 
him.  Next  comes  Genesis  ix.  6,  laying  down  the  law  of 
blood  revenge.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  in  this  pas¬ 
sage  no  distinction  is  made  between  various  forms  of  homi¬ 
cide.  All  taking  of  human  life  pardonable  or  unpardonable 
falls  within  the  terms  of  the  verse.  (Cf.  Post,  Grundriss,  vol. 
i.  pp.  237  f. ;  vol.  ii.  p.  333.) 

“  The  next  stage  is  one  of  singular  human  interest,  for  it 
stands  in  close  relation  to  an  incident  in  the  life  of  the  great 
lawgiver.  Moses  once  slew  a  man,  not  in  enmity  or  having 
lain  in  wait.  God  appointed  him  a  place  whither  he  might 
flee  and  live,  and  there  he  remained  until  the  death  of  Pha¬ 
raoh.  All  this  is  very  vividly  mirrored  in  the  Mosaic  law  of 
homicide.  A  distinction  is  for  the  first  time  drawn  between 
wilful  murder  and  manslaughter,  and  places  are  appointed 
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for  the  protection  of  those  who  had  committed  the  latter 
offense,  while  the  role  of  Pharaoh  is  assigned  to  the  chief 
hereditary  office-bearer  of  the  Mosaic  theocracy  —  the  High 
Priest.  Similar  institutions  meet  us  elsewhere,  but  it  would 
fall  beyond  the  scope  of  this  article  to  discuss  them,  or  to 
point  out  the  statesmanship  with  which  the  provisions  of  this 
law  are  nicely  adjusted  to  fit  in  with,  and  yet  neutralize,  the 
prevailing  sentiment  of  blood  revenge.  But  attention  must 
be  drawn  to  the  terms  in  which  the  distinction  is  laid  down. 
Being  entirely  new,  the  principle  of  dividing  homicide  could 
only  be  made  clear  to  the  people  with  difficulty.  The  human 
mind,  especially  in  early  times,  apprehends  the  concrete  far 
more  readily  than  the  abstract.  Hence,  as  in  other  archaic 
legislations,  we  find  a  number  of  concrete  cases  laid  down: 
and  this  has  led  a  comparative  jurist  like  Dareste  to  express 
the  opinion  that  Numbers  xxxv.  is  the  most  archaic  portion 
of  the  Pentateuchal  legislation  (fitudes  d’Histoire  du  Droit, 
pp.  28-29,  note;  cf.  p.  23).  To  the  present  writer  this  view 
appears  to  need  some  qualification.  Thus  the  extraordinary 
simile  i-n  Deuteronomy  xxii.  26  (a  ravished  maiden  compared 
to  a  murdered  man)  shows  that  it  was  equally  difficult  for 
Moses  to  convey  to  the  mind  of  his  people  the  idea  of  com¬ 
pulsion  as  affecting  criminal  liability ;  but  undoubtedly  Da- 
reste’s  view  of  the  passage  is  in  the  main  sound. 

“  We  must  now  turn  to  another  feature  of  the  develop¬ 
ment.  In  archaic  law  many  offenses  that  are  treated  in  a 
mature  system  as  crimes,  i.e.  as  offenses  punishable  by  the 
state,  are  viewed  from  an  entirely  different  standpoint.  The 
desire  of  the  early  legislator  is  to  restrain  and  regulate  the 
sentiment  of  revenge,  and  set  bounds  to  the  activities  of  in¬ 
jured  persons  who  strive  to  exact  reparation  in  ways  that  are 
not  beneficial  to  the  community.  In  the  case  of  homicide  we 
see  that  in  the  Mosaic  age  it  was  treated  as  a  matter  for  pri¬ 
vate  feud :  but  side  by  side  with  this  there  is  another  idea 
growing  up.  In  Numbers  xxxv.  we  find  it  laid  down  that 
blood  polluteth  the  land,  and  the  Israelites  are  commanded 
not  to  defile  the  land  which  they  inhabit,  in  the  midst  of 
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which  God  dwells.  This  idea  finds  further  expression  in 
Deuteronomy:  “  Thou  shalt  put  auxiy  the  innocent  blood  from 
Israel,  that  it  may  go  well  with  thee  ”  (xix.  13)  ;  “  Forgive,  O 
Lord,  thy  people  Israel,  .  .  .  and  suffer  not  innocent  blood  [to 
remain]  in  the  midst  of  thy  people  Israel.  And  the  blood  shall 
be  forgiven  them,”  etc.  (xxi.  8).  We  have  here  expressions 
of  the  sense  that  the  community  in  its  corporate  capacity  has 
some  responsibility  for  the  prevention  of  crime,  that  rnurder 
is  no  longer  merely  the  affair  of  the  deceased’s  family.  And 
our  materials  take  us  yet  one  step  further.  When  the  mon¬ 
archy  arose  we  find  that  the  king,  as  the  highest  organ  of 
the  state,  began  to  feel  that  it  was  his  duty  to  punish  mur¬ 
derers,  and  that,  if  he  failed  in  that,  blood-guiltiness  would 
rest  on  him.  This  idea  finds  expression  in  David’s  language  in 
2  Samuel  iii.  28  f.  (perhaps  too,  in  iv.  11)  and  xiv.  9,  and  most 
clearly  in  1  Kings  ii.  31-33”  (BS,  Jan.  1908,  pp.  118-121). 

Evidence  of  Mosaic  date  is  here  plain  enough.  It  may  be 
reenforced  by  a  reference  to  the  history  of  such  institutions 
as  the  patria  potestas.  But  a  few  words  must  be  added  on 
some  points  on  which  I  cannot  quite  accept  Weismann’s  views. 
On  page  80  he  expresses  the  opinion  that,  in  Num.  xxxv. 
1(5-21,  rules  providing  that  a  man  “  shall  surely  die  ”  could 
not  originally  have  been  combined  with  rules  about  the 
avenger  of  the  blood.  With  great  respect  I  must  dissent  from 
this  opinion.  The  legislation  is  intended  to  convert  the  pri¬ 
vate  wrong  into  a  crime.  In  order  to  effect  this  the  blood 
feud  in  its  old  form  had  to  be  abolished,  and  it  was  essential 
to  the  interests  of  society  that  this  should  be  done.  But  the 
institution  was  deeply  rooted,  alike  by  its  appeal  to  certain 
human  instincts  and  by  custom.  The  easiest  way  of  effecting 
the  change  was  by  utilizing  the  old  institution  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  letting  the  avenger  of  the  blood  continue  to  per¬ 
form  his  function,  subject  to  and  under  the  control  of  the 
judicial  authorities.  The  fact  is  that,  under  cover  of  the 
old  terminology  and  with  the  aid  of  the  religious  sanction, 
the  nearest  kinsman  is  here  converted  from  the  old-fashioned 
avenger  of  the  blood  into  a  public  executioner,  his  rights  be- 
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ing  limited  to  the  cases  specified  by  the  law  and  the  option 
of  composition  being  taken  from  him.  This  was  a  very 
statesmanlike  way  of  introducing  the  necessary  change. 
Hence  I  do  not  think  the  rules  necessarily  incompatible.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  all  these  laws  the  full  resources 
of  textual  criticism  should  be  employed.  I  well  remember 
that  when  I  first  came  to  Biblical  studies  I  observed  that  the 
commentators  from  time  to  time  quoted  the  ancient  versions, 
and  naturally  concluded  that  they  had  sifted  the  evidence 
and  arrived  at  the  best  text  attainable  from  our  present  ma¬ 
terials.  Unhappily  this  is  not  so,  and  nothing  more  thai\  the 
fringe  of  the  problem  has  yet  been  touched.  Weismann  has 
been  misled  as  I  was.  Hence  we  have  yet  to  ascertain  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  true  texts  of  all  these  passages. 

In  the  note  on  page  83  our  author  has  some  observations 
on  Gen.  ix.  5  f.  which  are  sound  so  far  as  they  go,  but  appear 
to  me  to  overlook  the  fact  that,  as  the  shedding  of  blood 
by  man  is  contemplated  in  verse  6,  we  must  treat  the  passage 
as  a  law,  not  as  a  mere  promise  of  Divine  protection.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  cannot  agree  with  the  theory  on  page  44 
that  Gen.  iv.  refers  to  every  Kenite. 

By  way  of  general  criticism  I  would  venture  to  suggest 
that  more  attention  might  have  been  given  to  the  practical 
reasons  for  the  various  laws  considered,  and  to  the  relation¬ 
ship  of  the  author’s  theme  to  the  work  of  the  legislator  as  a 
whole ;  but,  taken  all  in  all,  this  book  is  undoubtedly  excellent. 

I  would  express  the  hope  that  Weismann  will  not  abandon 
these  researches  which  he  is  so  well  fitted  to  pursue.  If  he 
were  to  lecture  on  Biblical  law,  he  could  easily  make  his 
University  the  best  in  the  world  for  Old  Testament  studies, 
and  a  complete  modern  history  of  Old  Testament  law  from 
his  pen  would  be  a  great  boon  to  all  who  are  interested  in 
the  advancement  of  learning. 

Harold  M.  Wiener. 

London,  England. 
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ARTICLE  IX. 

NOTICES  OF  RECENT  PUBLICATIONS. 

Modern  Movements  Among  Moslems.  By  Samuel  Gr.v- 
iiAM  Wilson,  D.D.,  Thirty-two  Years  Resident  in  Persia  ; 
author  of  “  Persian  Life  and  Customs,”  “  Bahaism  and  its 
Claims,”  etc.  12mo.  Pp.  305.  New  York:  Fleming  H. 
Revell  Company.  1916.  $1.50,  net. 

Leavening  the  Levant.  By  Joseph  K.  Greene,  D.D., 
Fifty-one  Years  Missionary  in  Turkey.  With  One  Hun¬ 
dred  Illustrations  and  Three  Maps.  12mo.  Pp.  x,  350. 
[For  name  of  publishers,  consult  Bibliotheca  Sacra  Com¬ 
pany.]  1916.  $1.50,  net. 

The  next  thing  to  seeing  the  Mohammedan  world  with 
one’s  own  eyes  is  to  look  at  it  through  the  eyes  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  missionaries  who  have  labored  long  in  Moslem  coun¬ 
tries.  For  about  one  hundred  years  American  missionaries 
have  been  engaged  in  successful  work  in  all  the  chief  centers 
of  the  Turkish  Empire  and  the  adjoining  regions  in  Persia. 
Though  their  labors  mainly  related  to  the  nominal  Christians 
in  Mohammedan  countries,  the  medical  missions  established 
in  these  centers,  and  to  some  extent  the  educational  institu¬ 
tions,  have  incidentally  exerted  a  strong  influence  upon  the 
Moslems  themselves.  Of  all  the  missionaries  in  Mohamme¬ 
dan  countries,  the  authors  of  these  two  books  are  preemi¬ 
nent  in  their  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  conditions  which 
they  describe.  Dr.  Wilson  has  been  for  more  than  thirty 
years  a  resident  in  Persia,  and  Dr.  Greene  for  more  than  fifty 
years  a  resident  in  the  Turkish  Empire.  In  the  main  their 
conclusions  concerning  the  progress  of  events  past,  present, 
and  future  in  Mohammedan  countries  agree.  Their  general 
conclusions  may  be  summed  up  as  follows: — 

“  Stiff  as  a  dead  man’s  hand  ”  is  the  general  characteriza- 
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tion  of  the  Mohammedan  religion  by  historians  and  biogra¬ 
phers.  For  thirteen  hundred  years  there  has  been  no  sub¬ 
stantial  change  in  the  Mohammedan  system  of  doctrine  and 
practice.  Dr.  Wilson,  however,  points  to  the  rise  of  Sufiism, 
Wahhabism,  Babism,  and  of  the  many  Dervish  orders  as  indi¬ 
cations  of  change.  The  discussion  of  those  mystical  and 
philosophical  movements  and  of  the  Dervish  orders  is  of 
interest,  but  none  of  the  movements  touch  the  cardinal  points 
of  Islam.  Mohammedans  are  still  and  everywhere  fanati¬ 
cally  devoted  to  their  prophet ;  they  are  valiant  defenders  of 
the  unity  of  God,  though  this  doctrine  has  no  effect  on  their 
moral  character;  their  namaz,  “prayer,”  is  still  in  the  Arabic 
language,  which  three  fourths  of  all  Mohammedans  do  not 
know,  and  is  an  utter  formality ;  with  them  religion  and 
morality  are  divorced ;  they  know  neither  the  love  of  God 
nor  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  their  heaven  is  still  a  sen¬ 
sual  paradise.  A  strong  religious  interest  binds  Mohamme¬ 
dans  together,  but  their  antagonisms,  arising  from  different 
views  of  doctrine  and  practice,  and  from  differences  of  race 
and  language,  counteract  the  perils  of  Pan-Islamism.  Loss 
of  faith  in  their  own  religious  system  and  loss  of  political 
power  afford  an  opening  for  Christian  education  and  for  the 
reception  of  the  gospel. 

During  the  past  century,  the  loss  of  territory  by  Moham¬ 
medan  governments  has  been  continuous.  When  Dr.  Wilson 
went  to  Persia  only  twenty-nine  per  cent  of  Moslems  were 
under  Christian  rule.  Now  there  are  eighty-five  per  cent, 
numbering  170,000,000,  under  Christian  rule.  “  Russia, 
France,  and  Holland  each  rule  over  many  more  Moslems 
than  does  the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  Great  Britain  over  five 
times  as  many”  (p.  218). 

Naturally  we  look  to  each  of  these  authors  with  special 
interest  respecting  the  events  taking  place  in  the  regions 
where  they  have  resided.  Dr.  Wilson  bears  testimony  to  the 
far-reaching  and  marked  influence  on  Asiatic  peoples  of 
Japan's  victory  over  Russia,  and  looks  with  considerable  fear 
of  possible  outbreaks  of  holy  wars,  and  believes  that  “  had 
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the  Austro-Germans  conquered  the  Allies  and  the  campaigns 
of  Turkey  in  Egypt,  the  Caucasus,  and  Persia  been  success¬ 
ful,  the  Moslem  world  would  have  been  agitated  to  its  depths 
and  its  widest  extent”  (p.  289).  Dr.  Wilson  attributes  the 
causes  of  failure  of  the  Constitutional  movement  in  Persia 
to  “lack  of  men,  men  of  character  and  integrity”  (p.  252). 
Sattar  Khan,  the  hero  of  Tabriz,  instead  of  being  a  Wash¬ 
ington  or  a  Garibaldi,  “  was  conquered  by  greed  and  graft, 
wine  and  women.  His  name  became  a  by-word  and  a  re¬ 
proach.”  Mr,  Shuster  failed  in  his  efforts  to  put  Persia’s 
finances  to  rights,  because  he  was  dealing  with  men  whom 
he  describes  as  “  selfish,  self-seeking,  greedy,  looking  out  for 
their  own  interests,  and  not  for  those  of  their  country  ” 
(p.  253).  The  presence  of  Russia  and  England  in  Persia  is 
all  that  has  saved  it  from  anarchy. 

Dr.  Greene’s  volume  is  remarkably  comprehensive  in  its 
treatment  of  all  the  subjects  relating  to  the  Turkish  Empire. 
There  are  chapters  upon  “  The  Land  and  the  People  ” ;  “  The 
Armenian  Question  and  the  Young  Turks”;  “  Mohammed”; 
“The  Pioneer  Missionaries”  (a  remarkably  able  and  inter¬ 
esting  class  of  men)  ;  “  The  Literary  and  Medical  Depart¬ 
ments  ” ;  together  with  biographical  sketches  of  the  heroic 
women  who  have  done  so  much  to  arouse  the  admiration  of 
all  observers,  and  an  illuminating  chapter  giving  a  look  into 
the  future.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  Dr.  Greene  by  no 
means  despairs  of  the  future,  but  believes  that  the  blood  of 
the  martyrs  (who  with  the  deported  are  estimated  to  be 
1,000,000  Armenians)  will  become  the  seed  of  the  church, 
lie  estimates  that  1,500,000  of  the  martyr  race  still  survive 
and  will  eventually  return  to  the  fatherland.  At  the  same 
time  he  presents  evidence  showing  that  the  Turks  themselves, 
as  a  body,  are  shocked  at  the  action  of  those  w'ho  temporarily 
control  the  government.  It  is  believed  that  thousands  of 
them  are  represented  by  an  elderly,  respectable  Turk,  who, 
w'hile  watching  the  deportation  at  Adana,  was  heard  to  say: 
“Allah  cannot  accept  this.  This  is  not  of  Allah,  Perhaps 
the  men  are  traitors,  who  know'S?  but  not  these  children,  and 
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women,  and  old  ones.  No,  we  shall  see  what  comes  to  us 
for  this.  It  is  not  Allah’s  will.” 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Levant  has  been 
leavened  appears  from  the  statistics  in  Dr.  Greene’s  volume. 
Between  the  years  1859  and  1909  remarkable  progress  was 
made  in  the  work  of  the  American  Board  in  Turkey.  The 
evangelical  churches  increased  from  40  to  140,  including  IT 
Greek  and  19  Bulgarian  churches;  the  number  of  church 
members  increased  from  1,277  to  15,748 ;  the  registered 
Protestants  increased  from  7,000  to  54,000 ;  the  native  work¬ 
ers  from  156  to  1,082 ;  the  gifts  for  worship,  education,  and 
benevolence  from  $4,000  in  a  year  to  $128,273.  The  Amer¬ 
ican  Board  and  the  three  Woman’s  Boards  have  from  the 
beginning  spent  altogether  in  Turkey  for  the  relief  of  suf¬ 
ferers  from  epidemics,  famines,  war,  and  massacres,  and  for 
educational,  medical,  and  religious  work,  over  $21,000,000. 
In  1915  the  American  Board  appropriated  for  the  work 
$314,000.  Since  the  missionary  work  began  in  Turkey  (1819) 
the  various  societies  have  together  spent  in  Turkey  almost 
$40,000,000.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  (1914)  they  were 
employing  some  450  Americans  and  a  much  larger  number 
of  native  workers. 

Dr.  Greene’s  volume  is  made  specially  attractive  by  its 
large  number  of  illustrations,  by  its  elaborate  maps,  and  by 
its  biographical  sketches  of  the  various  men  and  women  who 
have  been  associated  with  him  in  his  work.  In  addition  to 
the  low  price  of  the  volume,  another  inducement  to  purchase 
is  that  all  the  proceeds  of  sales  above  expenses  is  to  be  de¬ 
voted  to  the  Armenian  Relief  Fund. 

China:  An  Interpretation.  By  James  W.  Bashford,  Bishop 

of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Resident  in  China. 

8vo.  Pp.  620.  New  York:  The  Abingdon  Press.  1916. 

$2.50,  net. 

Bishop  Bashford,  in  addition  to  his  absorbing  duties  in 
oversight  of  the  Methodist  missions  in  China,  has  placed  the 
outside  world  under  great  obligations  in  the  preparation  of 
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this  encyclopaedic  volume.  In  addition  to  the  knowledge  di¬ 
rectly  gained  by  twelve  years  of  observation,  the  author  has 
ransacked  the  whole  literature  of  the  subject,  and  by  constant 
footnotes  referred  us  to  chapter  and  verse  where  his  state¬ 
ments  are  confirmed.  But  most  interesting  of  all  are  numer¬ 
ous  references  to  certain  documents  which  have  not  been  pub¬ 
lished,  and  perhaps  will  not  be,  but  will  doubtless  be  deposited 
in  some  library  where  they  will  be  accessible  to  scholars.  A 
specimen  reads,  “  Bashford,  James  W. :  Notes,  bk.  47,  p.  32,” 
showing  that  the  author  did  not  depend  on  his  memory,  but 
kept  continuous  and  careful  notes  as  he  went  along,  —  a 
practice  to  be  commended  to  all  observers. 

Without  undervaluing  the  supreme  importance  and  supe¬ 
riority  of  Christianity,  Dr.  Bashford  is  a  sympathetic  student 
and  observer  of  Chinese  history,  social  customs,  and  religious 
systems.  This  appears  in  his  chapters  on  the  industrial  and 
commercial  conditions,  on  educational  and  woman’s  life,  and 
on  philosophy,  religion,  Chinese  law,  and  political  life.  One 
pregnant  remark  is  amply  justified  by  his  personal  observa¬ 
tions  as  well  as  by  his  studies  of  the  literature  of  the  subjects 
treated.  The  substance  of  it  is  that  human  nature  asserts 
itself  to  modify  results  both  in  bad  governments  and  in  good. 
Good  governments  are  never  so  beneficial  in  their  results  as 
they  ought  to  be,  because  of  the  inertia  of  the  bad  elements 
in  human  nature.  The  machinery  of  good  governments  is 
constantly  perverted  by  the  selfish  agents  which  administer 
it.  On  the  other  hand,  a  bad  form  of  government  is  incapa¬ 
ble  of  doing  its  worst  because  of  the  silent  but  obstinate  pro¬ 
tests  of  the  masses  of  the  people  against  the  total  submersion 
of  their  rights.  Tyrants  lie  awake  nights  to  devise  schemes 
which  will  render  them  popular  with  the  people.  The  his¬ 
tory  of  China  is  replete  with  illustrations  of  this  truth,  the 
comprehensive  system  of  roads  and  canals  inaugurated  at 
various  times  by  autocratic  rulers  have  been  of  greatest  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  people,  while  the  weakness  of  the  central  gov¬ 
ernment  during  more  democratic  regimes  has  allowed  these 
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public  enterprises  to  fall  into  decay,  to  the  great  detriment 
of  society  at  large. 

The  chapter  on  “  The  Chinese  Republic  ”  is  replete  with 
facts  bearing  upon  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  now  in 
progress.  Those  furnished  by  his  own  observations  are  the 
most  important.  In  1911,  and  again  in  1913,  the  author  made 
extensive  tours  through  China  in  which  he  met  thousands  of 
influential  Chinese  whom  he  sounded  concerning  their  opin¬ 
ions.  Almost  without  exception  these  expressed  the  belief 
that  “  the  Manchus  have  exhausted  the  mandate  of  heaven,” 
and  that  the  second  revolution  was  a  criminal  mistake.  In 
summing  up  his  opinion  he  says :  “  There  need  be  no  mis¬ 
givings  as  to  the  final  triumph  of  representative  government 
in  China.  ...  In  China  the  young  men  of  modern  education 
are  devoted  to  the  republican  ideal ;  and  as  the  young  men 
think  to-day  the  nation  will  move  to-morrow.  .  .  .  Modesty 
becomes  us  all.  But  God’s  plans  are  very  broad.  The  awak¬ 
ening  of  the  Chinese,  the  great  progress  of  America  in  re¬ 
cent  years,  her  self-control  in  the  present  world  crisis,  and 
the  conviction  that  Europe,  after  all,  is  in  the  birth-pangs  of 
a  new  civilization,  make  us,  in  view  of  the  whole  situation, 
hopeful  for  the  future”  (pp.  376-378). 

In  the  chapter  on  “  China  and  the  United  States  ”  will  be 
found  a  profound  discussion  of  the  principles  which  underlie 
permanent  national  progress  as  illustrated  in  the  relations  of 
these  countries  to  each  other.  Respecting  China  and  Japan 
the  author  says,  “Japan  can  overthrow  temporarily  the  ex¬ 
isting  government  in  China,  but  she  cannot  placate  and  con¬ 
trol  the  people”  (p.  408);  “The  military  career  demanded 
by  Japan’s  overlordship  of  China  means  in  the  end  the  down¬ 
fall  of  Japanese  civilization”  (p.  400). 

Looking  into  the  future,  the  author  believes  that  “  if  the 
Chinese  and  the  Americans  preserve  their  moral  soundness, 
...  in  the  twenty-first  century  the  two  peoples  which  will 
loom  largest  on  the  globe  will  be  the  Chinese  and  the  Ameri¬ 
cans  —  or,  perhaps  better,  the  Chinese  and  the  Anglo-Saxons.” 

In  the  closing  chapter  on  “  China  and  the  World  ”  the 
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author  ventures  the  prophecy  that  in  the  year  2000  a.d.  the 
population  of  China  and  Japan  will  reach  800,000,000,  and 
will  be  in  possession  of  the  richest  of  all  the  world’s  resources 
of  wealth.  In  view  of  this,  one  can  readily  see  the  import¬ 
ance  of  the  problems  which  will  confront  the  white  and  yel¬ 
low  races  in  the  near'  future,  and  we  may  ponder  well  the 
warning  of  our  author  that  “  if  the  white  races  attempt  to 
solve  the  race  problem  with  selfish  motives  and  through  mil¬ 
itary  power,  we  may  witness  a  race  war  in  comparison  with 
which  the  present  European  struggle  will  prove  only  a  skir¬ 
mish  ”  (p.  457).  It  behooves  us,  therefore,  as  citizens  to  in¬ 
sist  that  the  dealings  of  our  nation  with  China  and  Japan  be 
aimed  to  win  their  confidence  rather  than  to  provoke  their 
animosity. 

Appendices  of  more  than  a  hundred  pages  and  a  full  in¬ 
dex  make  this  volume  a  handbook  of  unrivaled  value  relat¬ 
ing  to  everything  bearing  upon  China  and  its  relations  to  the 
world. 

The  Mikado:  Institution  and  Person.  A  Study  of  the 
Internal  Political  Forces  of  Japan.  By  William  Elliot 
Griffis,  D.D.,  L.H.D.,  formerly  of  the  Imperial  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Tokyo;  Member  of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts 
and  Letters ;  author  of  “  The  Mikado’s  Empire,”  “The 
Japanese  Nation  in  Revolution,”  “  The  Religions  of  Japan,” 
etc.  12mo.  Pp.  viii,  346.  Princeton:  Princeton  Univer¬ 
sity  Press ;  London :  Humphrey  Milford.  1915.  $1.50,  net. 

The  opening  of  Japan  to  Western  powers  and  the  trans¬ 
formation  of  its  political  system  from  feudalism  to  a  limited 
monarchy  continue  even  yet  to  be  an  historical  mystery.  Dr. 
Griffis,  from  his  early  connection  with  the  educational  move¬ 
ments  in  Japan,  his  familiarity  with  those  who  were  the  chief 
movers  in  this  transformation,  and  his  prolonged  study  of 
the  subject,  is  prepared  better  than  any  one  else  to  shed  real 
light  on  this  great  historical  theme.  This  he  has  done  in  a 
most  interesting  manner  in  the  volume  before  us.  In  thirty- 
three  short  chapters  he  brings  to  light  the  little-understood 
leavening  forces  at  work  before  the  advent  of  Commodore 
Vol.  LXXIII.  No.  291.  11 
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Perry,  and  details  with  sufficient  fullness  the  struggle  which 
led  to  the  abandonment  of  the  feudal  system  and  to  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  a  limited  monarchy.  In  the  accomplishment  of  this 
result  the  personality  of  Mutsuhito,  the  Mikado  who  emerged 
from  the  seclusion  of  Kyoto  to  be  the  real  ruler  of  Japan, 
at  Tokyo,  was  of  the  greatest  importance.  All  this  is  fully 
detailed  by  the  author.  No  one  interested  in  Japan  or  in  the 
Far  Eastern  question  can  afford  to  let  this  book  escape  his 
attention. 

Bihle  Interpretation  or  the  Bihle  its  own  Interpreter: 
Word  Studies.  By  John  A.  Lansing.  12mo.  Pp.  128. 
Cambridge:  University  Press.  1916.  Fifty  cents,  postpaid. 

This  modest  and  unpretentious  little  volume  possesses  a 
value  out  of  all  proportion  to  its 'size.  It  is  the  fruit  of  ma¬ 
ture  judgment  and  long  years  of  Bible  study,  and  it  is  both 
unique  and  indispensable.  It  can  be  carried  in  the  pocket; 
but  it  is  more  illuminating  than  a  commentary,  because  it 
goes  to  the  bottom  of  things  in  a  spirit  that  is  truly  Biblical. 
Like  Fosdick’s  “  Meaning  of  Prayer,”  this  is  a  great  book, 
but  it  is  the  more  important  of  the  two,  since  it  makes  prayer 
inevitable.  Nothing  like  it  has  ever  been  published  before, 
and  it  has  a  fascination  that  is  all  its  own.  Its  most  remark¬ 
able  chapter  is  the  one  on  “A  Time,  Times,  and  Half  a 
Time.”  It  deals  with  these  words  in  such  a  way  as  to  carry 
conviction ;  for  there  is.  no  suggestion  of  idle  speculation  in 
the  chapter,  which  is  one  of  compelling  interest.  Every  min¬ 
ister  and  every  Bible  student  ought  to  have  this  book. 

H.  w.  M. 

Grace  and  Power.  Some  Aspects  of  the  Spiritual  Life.  By 
W.  H.  Griffith  Thomas,  D.D.,  Wycliffe  College,  To¬ 
ronto.  12mo.  Pp.  192.  New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell 
Company.  1916.  $1.00,  net. 

In  this  inspiring  volume  the  author  dwells  upon  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  Christian  living,  the  provisions  for  meeting  those 
possibilities,  and  the  guarantees  of  protection.  The  possi- 
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bilities  of  our  attainments  in  Christian  life  are  no  greater 
than  the  provision  through  grace  for  the  attainment  of  our 
ideals.  The  means  for  appropriating  these  are  meditation, 
prayer,  faithfulness,  and  obedience.  The  author’s  treatment 
of  the  subjects  makes  the  book  extremely  valuable  for  devo¬ 
tional  reading. 

Divine  Insi’ir.\tion.  By  George  Preston  Mains,  author 
of  “Christianity  and  the  New  Age,’’  “  Modern  Thought 
and  Traditional  Faith,’’  etc.  12mo.  Pp.  xvii,  171.  Lon¬ 
don:  Hodder  and  Stoughton;  New  York;  George  H.  Doran 
Company.  11)15.  $1.00,  net. 

In  the  author’s  eighth  chapter,  entitled  “  The  Bible  not 
Inerrant,’’  there  appears  a  confusion  of  thought  which  to 
some  extent  vitiates  this  volume  throughout.  The  inerrancy 
which  Dr.  Mains  attaches  to  the  Bible  is  not  that  of  the 
Bible,  but  of  the  interpreters  of  the  Bible.  On  the  same 
ground  that  the  Bible  is  said  not  to  be  inerrant  we  can  say 
that  nature  is  not  inerrant,  as  is  shown  by  the  changing  in¬ 
terpretation  as  given  from  generation  to  generation.  In  the 
interpretation  both  of  the  Bible  and  of  nature  scientific  meth¬ 
ods  must  be  followed.  The  problem  is,  in  each  case,  to 
determine  the  meaning  of  the  facts  presented.  Through  sci¬ 
entific  methods  we  approximate  to  a  true  text  of  the  Bible, 
and  to  a  true  interpretation  of  the  facts.  VVe  do  no  more  than 
this  in  the  study  of  nature.  iWe  see  no  more  reason  for  de¬ 
parting  from  the  ordinary  statements  concerning  the  infalli¬ 
bility  of  the  Bible  than  from  those  concerning  the  infalli¬ 
bility  of  nature’s  teachings. 

Conscience  and  Christ.  Six  Lectures  on  Christian  Ethics. 
By  Hastings  Rashdall,  D.Litt.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Fellow 
and  Lecturer  of  New  College,  Oxford,  Fellow  of  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Academy,  Canon  Residentiary  of  Hereford.  12mo.  Pp. 
XX,  313.  London :  Duckworth  and  Company.  1916.  5s. 

Interesting  as  these  lectures  were  when  we  heard  them 
from  the  mouth  of  the  author  in  Oberlin,  they  improve  upon 
reading.  The  ethical  system  defended  is  what  the  author 
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ventures  to  call  “  ideal  utilitarianism,”  which,  on  analysis, 
agrees  very  closely  with  the  prevalent  New  England  doc¬ 
trine  that  the  ultimate  virtue  is  “  the  choice  of  the  good  of 
being.”  But  at  each  individual  moment  the  intellect  has  to 
decide  what  particular  course  of  action  would  promote  the 
good  of  being.  This  it  is  impossible  to  determine  by  direct 
inspection.  One  has  to  be  guided  largely  by  the  authority 
of  public  opinion,  and  if  he  be  a  Christian  by  that  of  Christ. 
But  on  close  examination  it  appears  that  the  commands  of 
Christ  refer  rather  to  general  principles  than  specific  actions. 
Thus  there  is  a  range  of  uncertainty  concerning  the  right¬ 
ness  of  any  specific  action,  and  each  one  is  compelled  to 
choose  a  course  of  action  which  is  recommended  by  a  bal¬ 
ance  of  probabilities  as  they  lie  in  his  own  mind. 

Israel  en  de  Baals  Afval  of  Ontwikkeling  Rede  gehoii- 

den  bij  de  overdracht  van  het  rectoraat  der  Theologische 

School  van  de  Gereformeerde  Kerken  in  Nederland,  den 

7en  December  1915.  Door  Dr.  J.  Ridderijos.  Pp.  95. 

Nijverdal:  E.  J.  Bosch.  1915. 

One  of  the  most  striking  features  in  Old  Testament  studies 
to-day  is  the  rise  of  a  flourishing  conservative  school  of  schol¬ 
arship  in  Holland.  This  country  is  in  the  vanguard  of  the 
return  from  the  critical  vagaries,  even  as  it  once  led  Europe 
and  America  in  the  effort  to  install  hypotheses  in  the  place  of 
facts  and  to  degrade  facts  to  the  level  of  mere  hypotheses. 
Dr.  Ridderbos,  writing  with  an  extensive  command  of  the 
critical  literature,  especially  of  Germany,  asks  the  question 
whether  Israel’s  participation  in  the  cult  of  Canaan’s  Baals 
and  Astartes  was  apostasy  from  its  God,  or  whether  it  was 
a  necessary  stage  or  even  a  step  forward  on  the  path  of  its 
religious  development.  After  a  full  review  of  the  evidence 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  former  alternative  is  the 
correct  one.  Some  of  his  arguments  are  extremely  convinc¬ 
ing;  as,  for  instance,  his  exposure  of  the  inconsistency  of 
authors  like  Stade,  who  in  one  breath  claims  that  Israel  from 
the  days  of  Moses  was  henotheistic  or  monolatrous  (i.e.  could 
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worship  only  one  (jod  lawfully),  and  in  the  next  that  the  wor¬ 
ship  of  the  Baals  was  not  apostasy.  Ridderbos  naturally  has 
no  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  two  ideas  cannot  stand  to¬ 
gether. 

In  addition  to  establishing  his  main  thesis,  the  author’s 
reading  and  extensive  notes  make  the  pamphlet  a  most  use¬ 
ful  conspectus  of  information  about  the  Baals  gathered  from 
literature  that  appeared  prior  to  the  year  1915.  It  is  a  pity 
that  he  is  not  acquainted  with  the  developments  of  that  year; 
indeed,  it  may  be  said  generally  that  there  exists  a  consider¬ 
able  body  of  literature  in  English  which  would  greatly  in¬ 
terest  Ridderbos,  and  touches  his  work  at  many  points,  but 
with  which  he  is  not  yet  acquainted.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
this  defect  will  be  remedied  in  the  near  future,  for  it  would 
be  matter  for  regret  if  conservative  scholars  working  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  with  common  aims  in  view,  should  remain 
ignorant  of  one  another’s  work  and  debarred  from  the  assist¬ 
ance  that  mutual  criticism  would  give. 

The  pamphlet  may  be  heartily  recommended  to  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  religion  of  Israel  and  the  history  of  its 
development.  h.  m.  w. 

Belief  and  Practice.  By  Will  Spens,  M.A.  8vo.  Pp. 

xii,  244.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green,  and  Company. 

$1.75,  net. 

Fourteen  lectures  by  a  Cambridge  Tutor,  delivered  to  his 
pupils  and  friends.  Five  are  on  “  The  Place  of  Theology,” 
three  on  “  The  Incarnation,”  three  on  some  current  contro¬ 
versies,  and  three  on  “  The  Institutional  Church.”  The 
standpoint  is  extreme  Anglicanism  tinged  with  Modernism. 
The  lectures  are  not  easy  reading,  the  author’s  style  making 
it  difficult  to  follow  his  thought.  The  main  point  of  the  first 
series  is,  that  what  Mr.  Spens  calls  “  Catholic  ”  dogma  is  the 
expression  of  experience,  and  that  the  authority  of  dogma 
is  the  authority  of  experience.  This  is  not  a  very  solid  basis 
for  life,  and  not  to  be  compared  to  the  objective  reality  of 
Christ  as  our  foundation.  The  general  view  here  maintained 
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is  that  of  Father  Tyrrell ;  and  to  realize  this  is  to  realize  that, 
like  Tyrrell’s  theology,  there  is  far  too  much  of  the  “  cross¬ 
roads  ”  in  the  discussion.  True  Christianity  is  something  far 
more  assured.  While  critical  of  Rome,  the  writer’s  view  of 
Anglicanism  is  not  that  of  the  Reformation.  To  him  Pro¬ 
testantism  seems  closely  associated  with  the  “  Liberal  ”  Pro¬ 
testantism  of  Germany,  with  which,  however.  Evangelical 
Protestantism  has  nothing  to  do.  Three  views  of  the  Incar¬ 
nation  are  stated :  that  connected  with  Liberal  Theology ; 
that  designated  as  Modernist ;  and  the  traditional  position 
which,  curiously,  is  associated  with  the  “  Catholic  ”  position, 
though,  of  course,  it  is  equally  true  of  orthodox  Protestant¬ 
ism.  This  shows  the  ambiguity  of  the  writer’s  attitude  and 
the  danger  of  misconception.  The  view  of  eschatology  is 
interesting,  but  it  fails  to  account  for  the  teaching  of  the 
New  Testament.  The  fact  is  that  the  entire  position  here 
advocated  is  based  on  a  view  of  the  Bible  which  is  funda¬ 
mentally  wrong  (pp.  121,  122,  131),  142,  143)  ;  and  it  is  only 
this  that  enables  him  to  advocate  Prayers  for  the  Dead,  Pray¬ 
ers  to  the  Saints,  and  a  peculiar  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Com¬ 
munion.  To  those  who  regard  the  New  Testament  as  the 
supreme  (Anglican  Article  VI.)  and  “  final  testing  ground 
of  doctrine”  (to  quote  Bishop  Gore),  the  doctrines  here  ad¬ 
vocated  are  impossible.  Everything  is  so  remote  from  the 
plain  teaching  of  the  Bible  that  its  only  value  is  the  nega¬ 
tive  one  of  showing  the  danger  of  sacrificing  the  Scriptures 
to  the  Church.  The  view  of  the  ministry  involving  “Apos¬ 
tolic  Succession”  is  equally  unconvincing  to  those  who  want 
facts  and  not  hypotheses.  The  book  is  able  and  interesting 
and  useful  to  show  how  things  appear  to  a  man  of  the  au¬ 
thor’s  school,  but  the  results  will,  we  fear,  satisfy  no  one. 
Roman  Catholics  will  naturally  reject  them ;  extreme  Angli¬ 
cans  will  not  regard  them  as  adequate;  while  those  who  are 
content  to  abide  by  Scripture  will  find  themselves  not  merely 
dissatisfied,  but  constantly  challenging  the  positions  as  wrong 
in  the  light  of  the  Bible  and  Church  History,  and  as  only  pos¬ 
sible  at  all  by  shutting  the  eyes  to  some  of  the  plainest  teach- 
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ings  of  the  New  Testament  and  some  of  the  most  obvious 
facts  of  Church  life  to-day.  w.  h.  g.  t. 

IsR.\Ei/s  Account  of  the  Beginnings  contained  in  Genesis 
i.-xi.  By  Walter  M.  Patton,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Bib¬ 
lical  Literature  and  History  of  Religion  in  Carleton  Col¬ 
lege,  Northfield,  Minn.  12mo.  Pp.  xii,  182.  New  York: 
The  Pilgrim  Press.  1916.  $1.00,  net. 

The  author  of  this  volume  accepts  the  theories  of  the  Well- 
hausen  class  of  critics,  which  are  now  being  rapidly  discred¬ 
ited,  without  a  word  of  dissent.  In  his  literary  references 
not  a  single  conservative  critic  is  recognized.  Every  page 
of  the  book  teems  with  dogmatic  statements  which  are  based 
on  theories  which  have  no  adequate  support  in  fact,  and  the 
student  has  no  warning  of  the  valley  of  death  into  which  he 
is  being  led.  If  there  was  anything  original  in  the  book  we 
might  say  something  in  its  favor,  but  there  is  not. 

Rest  Days:  A  Study  in  Early  Law  and  Morality.  By  Hut¬ 
ton  Webster,  Ph.D.,  Professor  of  Social  Anthropology 
in  the  University  of  Nebraska;  author  of  “Primitive  Se¬ 
cret  Societies.”  8vo.  Pp.  xiv,  325.  New  York:  The  Mac¬ 
millan  Company.  1916.  $3.00. 

The  renewed  discussion  relating  to  the  validity  of  the  Jew¬ 
ish  Sabbath  will  create  great  interest  in  this  volume,  which 
collects  the  facts  concerning  the  rest  days  of  all  nations.  Xhe 
influence  of  taboo  in  almost  all  heathen  nations  in  setting 
aside  certain  days  from  abstinence  from  labor,  and  of  lunar 
superstitions,  fills  a  considerable  portion  of  the  volume.  In 
treating  of  the  Hebrew  Sabbath,  the  author  rejects  the  the¬ 
ory  that  it  was  borrowed  from  Egypt  or  Babylonia,  but  traces 
its  origin  rather  to  the  seven-day  phases  of  the  moon.  The 
new  moon  and  the  full  moon,  certainly,  were  marked  by 
special  festivities.  The  value  of  the  author’s  investigations 
is  somewhat  diminished  by  his  blind  acceptance  of  the  docu¬ 
mentary  theory  of  the  Pentateuch,  which  leads  him  to  main¬ 
tain  that  the  sabbatical  year  did  not  come  into  effect  until 
after  the  Captivity.  The  book  needs  to  be  read  with  this  bent 
of  the  author’s  mind  in  view. 
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Must  the  Bible  Go?  Some  Plain  Words  about  Higher 
Criticism.  By  Newton  Wray,  A.B.,  D.D.,  Professor  of 
Theology,  Bible  History,  and  Ethics ;  author  of  “  Church 
Finance:  A  Twentieth  Century  Message  to  the  Churches,” 
etc.  12mo.  Pp.  iii,  246.  Chicago:  The  Christian  Witness 
Company.  1916. 

This  volume  meets  fairly  well  the  need  of  a  brief,  straight¬ 
forward,  popular  defense  of  the  Bible  against  the  dogmatic 
theorizing  of  the  destructive  critics.  The  author  maintains 
that  “  the  Bible  writers  were  honest  men  and  that  their  writ¬ 
ings  are  free  from  make-believe”  (p.  117),  and  successfully 
challenges  the  ethical  standard  adopted  in  practice  by  the  de¬ 
structive  critics.  Though  addressed  to  the  unlearned  public 
this  volume  may  be  profitably  read  by  all. 

Readers’  Guide  to  Periodical  Literature  Supplement: 
An  Index  to  General  Periodicals  Not  Included  in  the  Read¬ 
ers’  Guide.  White  Plains,  New  York:  The  H.  W.  Wilson 
Company. 

This  index,  with  author  and  subject  entries  and  numerous 
cross  references,  is  invaluable  to  all  libraries,  and  makes  avail¬ 
able  much  material  that  would  otherwise  be  lost.  The  sub¬ 
scription  price  is  arranged  on  a  sliding  scale,  so  that  each 
library  pays  only  for  the  indexing  of  such  periodicals  as  it 
subscribes  for,  the  rate  being  20  cents  for  each  periodical  ex¬ 
cept  weeklies,  on  which  the  rate  is  40  cents. 

COMMUNICATION  FROM  PROFESSOR  LOFTHOUSE. 

In  a  letter  from  Professor  Lofthouse,  dated  10th  Bn.  Lei¬ 
cestershire  Regt.,  Rugeley  Camp,  Stafford,  May  9,  1916,  he 
writes.  “  It  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  do  anything  in  the 
way  of  a  reply  to  Mr.  Wiener’s  last  two  articles,  as  long  as 
I  am  here:  and  I  fear  that  this  means  as  long  as  the  war 
lasts.  I  can  neither  get  at  the  necessary  books  nor  secure 
the  necessary  time.  In  the  happy  days  —  may  they  prove  to 
be  happy  —  when  the  war  is  over,  I  shall  hope  to  return  to 
the  subject.” 


